If good wike needs no 
bush, nor a good ploy 
an epilogue then this 
reissue of O'Malley's 
District Gazetteers 
needs no apology or 
explanation. His 
Gazetteers hove 
become historical 
documents depicting 
old-world pictures of 
the districts and giving 
us a glimpse of the 
way our ancestors 
lived. It is a pleasure 
to read them. We can 
also profit from them 
as they give us a 
perspective for our 
evaluation of the 
present—we have 
changed and are 
changing everyday at 
a pace which would 
have been unthinkable 
to our forefathers, and 
for our understanding 
of this change we hove 
to go back to O'Malley. 
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A Summer Pla<» 


The pater famUias rules the roost in true patriarchal fashion. 
Chairman of as many as five companies he is proud of the 
title which was bestowed on him by his colonial masters. Now 
that they are gone he fondly remembers their good deeds. He 
is full of praise for Pax Britannica and he misses no 
opportunity to extol its achievements in this country. He is 
equally class conscious like his erstwhile masters. Football is 
rowdy and is therefore suitable for commoner sorts, but 
cricket is classy. He still remembers how he once missed a 
century only by a couple of runs. He is a firm believer in 
pedigree and privileges, discipline and hard work. He is the 
very personification of tradition. He had no say in the 
selection of his bride and he has never regretted it. In the 
same way he gave away his eider daughter in marriage to a 
boy ‘eligible’ in every way. The daughter did not have the 
temerity to object to the match thou^ at tihe time she was 
having an affair with another boy. There is also a younger 
dau^ter who is yet to cross her teens and is doing her 
graduation in a prestigious Calcutta college. He wants her to 
get married without waiting for a degree which he thinks is 
not essential for her, for women are not expected to compete 
with men in the job market. He feels this urgency also because 
a ‘suitable boy’ has been found—according to him, one to be 
found only in a million—who has an engineering degree from 
a foreign university and is employed with a fat salary. 
Negotiations have been going on for quite some time. He 
wants to finalise it now. With his entire family he has 
therefore come to a beautiful hill station built up by the 
foreign rulers where the engineer will join them and is 
expected to formally propose to his dau^ter. In this brief 
sojourn he has been joined also by his married daughter’s 
family and his brother-in-law who is a widower and a lover 
of birds. 

On the appointed day all these characters are out on tfip 
winding streets of the hill station. The weather is cloudy. A 
foreign tourist is leaving disappointed on the following 
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morning because the clouds have deprived him of the rntyestic 
view of “the loveliest snow peaks in the world’. But a silently 
falling mist has shrouded the whole place and made it 
mysterious and romantic. Everything seems to be floating 
high up in the dreamland of clouds. The familiar world has 
undergone a transformation and transported into a different 
world all these people see things in a different light. The girl 
with whom the young son of the patriarch was having an 
affair and without whom he imagined he could not live is now 
found to be a flirt. All his amorous advances she rudely rebuffs 
and shakes him off like dirt for a fresh acquaintance. The 
elder daughter finds to her consternation that her marriage 
is on the rocks. Instead of bringing them closer each day 
through growing love and mutual understanding their 
marriage has made them only drift apart. It did not take her 
husband long to discover her clandestine affair which she still 
carries on. In this loveless coiyugal life he has tried to find 
some solace in vices like gambling and drinking. But the 
present visit to the hills seems to have instilled a new spirit 
into him. He says he has patiently waited long enough for her 
to change, but in vain. Exasperated he now proposes 
separation. The woman like a good girl obeyed her father and 
married this man ignoring the man she loved and whom she 
still cannot forget. The veiy security and status which she 
placed above love in marriage and which must have tilted the 
scale of her choice in favour of her husband she now finds 
threatened. In the hills her mother, the elderly wife of the 
patriarch, herself is also bothered by a disturbing feeling. She 
married a successful man in the same manner. She got 
security and status, but in the process she had to sacrifice her 
personal identity. She lost it in the strong personality of her 
husband. In her younger days she had a passion for music. 
Left alone, after a long time she now sings a song which gives 
a poignant expression to the emptiness and agony of her soul. 
Through this plaintive song she seems to ask herself if she 
has not lived all her life away from her own self as if in 
banishment. She is aiudous to see that her younger daughter 
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is not overtaken by a ^ilar fate. She insists that she should 
continue her studies and marry whenever and whomever she 
would like. Nothing should be imposed on her from outside. 
She has been an obedient wife ail her life. But she is now 
ready to disobey her husband over this. 

By prior arrangement the groom meets the family on the 
streets and takes the girl along for a stroll. Earlier they do 
not seem to have had a close encounter like this. Like a bud 
yet to bloom the girl is very shy and quite unsure of herself 
while the young man is cocksure of everything. The nameless 
flower she asked him to bring for her he does not know but 
he has managed to collect it through someone else’s help. He 
is confident of winning her over by dangling the carrot of 
security and status before her. He tells her candidly that 
during his stay abroad he finely mixed with women and he 
is convinced that in marriage security is the most important 
thing. One should not fuss too much about things like 
romance or a common ground between the couple in attitudes 
and interests. He thinks that mere cohabitation is enough for 
the birth and growth of love. Mutual understanding may 
develop even between two completely different characters. 
When the girl cites as examples the characters of Sandip and 
Nikhilesh in Rabindranath’s well known novel Gharey Bairey 
the engineer fails to recognise them. When again she 
mentions the Brownings he dismisses them out of hand as not 
being the rule but exceptions. The impression he thus 
produces is of a young man who seems to have devoted all 
his time and energy in the pursuit of material success in life 
to the neglect of the tender emotional side of his being. He 
appears to be very matter of fact and she feels repulsed by 
his purely materialistic view on life and she sheds tears of 
relief after being able to shake the pursuing engineer off 
taking advantage of the thickening fog. 

In course of those perambulations a chance-meeting of the 
girl with another young man gives the story a curious turn. 
He is the nephew of her brother’s childhood private tutor. He 
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has come to the hill station with his uncle and his ailing 
mother to recoup the failing health of the latter. He is a 
graduate from another Calcutta college which, unlike the 
girl’s college, is located in a crowded place and is overcrowded 
by students mostly from the lower middle class families who 
generally earn the costs of their studies by giving tuition to 
the children of the rich. He stands in sharp contrast with the 
man who is seeking the girl’s hand. He is unemployed and is 
surviving on a small pittance earned from private tuition. His 
uncle asks him to cultivate the patriarch who may condescend 
to find a place for him. He is so poor that he has to borrow 
his cold weather clothes. He is not as smart as the engineer 
but is somewhat awkward in his manners. In common with 
the comrades of his class he suffers from an inferiority 
complex and has fixed notions about the girl and the class to 
which she belongs. From the fact that she is a Presidentian 
he deduces like a logical corollary that her honours subject 
must be English. Socially they are poles apart. They have met 
for the first time in life and hardly know each other and have 
their own pride and prejudices. He treats her more as a type 
than an individual which hurts her much. But this short 
meeting enables them to explore each other and they part as 
friends, the girl extending him an invitation to meet her back 
home. 

The day is done but not before the fogs have cleared and 
the snow peaks which cradle the hill station are visible in the 
background in all their glory. The short pageant in which 
these characters have played out their parts leaves us in no 
doubt that there has been a sea change in all of them. The 
young son of the patriarch is not different from the girl by 
whom he is rebuffed. As a boy of his type so long he must have 
sought and found satisfaction in such light and transient 
relationships. What makes him now seek something different? 
Social inhibitions must have prevented the husband of the 
elder daughter from freeing himself from the revolting 
situation in which he has to live with a woman who is carrying 
on an affair with another .man. What encourages him now to 
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make an effort to put an end to auch an insufferable situation? 
At long last what disillusions the wife of the patriarch who 
has lived happily ever after her marriage with a man of 
substance? What affords an opportunity to the young girl to 
discover that she is an individual person in her own ri^t and 
is free to choose things for herself? She never raised any 
objection to this proposal of her marriage and did not even 
demur to accept presents from the engineer. Now what makes 
her think that in marriage one should not seek only money 
and material comforts but something more which is spiritually 
satisfying? Long unemployment has caused endless worries 
and anxieties not only to the poor young man but also to his 
guardians and the offer of an employment from the patriarch 
must have been a godsend. What madness prompts him to 
spurn such an offer? The answer to ail these questions is 
provided by the young man himself—it is the genius of the 
place. 

This in short is what happens in Satyajit Ray’s film 
Kanchanjangha. And the scene where it takes place is 
Daijeeling—the queen of the hills’—the queen who wears a 
girdle of shining jewels around her waist. It is not only one 
of his many films in which he once again takes the Tenth 
Muse’ to the Olympian heights but also a tribute to Daijeeling 
and the sublime beauty of the hills. Innumerable people visit 
Daijeeling and the different aspects of the place affect the 
visitors differently. It is many things to many people. To some 
it is merely a cool summer place which affords relief from the 
scorching sun. To the sick and the suffering it is a sanatorium. 
To the holiday makers it is a place for frolic and fun. To those 
worn by cares and anxieties it is a resort for temporary 
respite. To practical men it is an ideal place for transaction 
of some business. The patriarch went there to finalise his 
daughter’s marriage negotiations. Some people go there to 
enjoy the sheer beauties of nature. But whatever may be one’s 
purpose of visit and however indifferent one may be to the 
physical beauties of the place or whether one notices it or not 
the Kanchanjangha is always there looming large in the 



horizon. And as a thing of beauty it is not only a joy for ever 
but also a spiritual experience. It not only pleases our senses 
but also affects ouf minds. One need not be a young 
Rabindranath in whom the sunrise of a particular morning 
caused a new awakening which he had experienced never 
before and which transformed his whole existence. Nor is 
everybody a Wordsworth whom Nature made much more than 
a poet. Our love of beauty may not be as intense as that of 
a Keats whom the full-throated melody of a nightingale’s song 
could transport to the land of the fairies. We may not be 
impressed by the beauties of nature as deeply as those highly 
sensitive men who are gifted with the power of poetic 
imagination or a creative urge like Rabindranath or 
Wordsworth or Keats but we cannot remain always immune, 
for such is the power of the genius of some places of great 
scenic beauty. On such rare occasions who knows if we may 
not feel a strange stirring in our blood, a strange yearning 
akin to the one Shelley could feel—‘the desire of the moth for 
the star, of the night for the morrow/the devotion to something 
afar from the sphere of our sorrow?” As extraordinary 
experiences they may make us dreamy and imaginative too 
like a poet and help us to rise, even if temporarily, above the 
level of our mundane existence. 

Great places may acquire a genius of their own not only 
for great scenic beauty but also for other reasons.And it is also 
very potent indeed.Gibbon was at first undecided about the 
subject of his magnum opus. During his European tours a visit 
to the eternal city of Rome moved him so deeply that he had no 
longer any difficulty in choosing his subject. The hill station of 
Darjeeling undoubtedly exercised a similar influence on Satysgit. 
The Himalayas is the highest and one of the most beautiful 
mountain ranges of the world. It has fascinated the Indian mind 
from time immemorial. Their religion and literature are full of 
the Himalayas. It is the gateway to the heavens. It is the abode 
of their innumerable gods and goddesses. It contains a large 
number of places which are ^cred to them. Who knows in which 
of its beautifiil valleys the young Parvati, daughter of the 
King of the mountains Himalaya himself, in Kalidasa’s 
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Kumara Sambhabam, vanquished lord Shiva? Worsted in this 
war of love Shiva punished the mischievous god of love Madana 
for aiding that maiden by causing springtime to appear on the 
scene before its wonted time. Ch* was spring eternal in that 
valley and Madana got punished for no fault of his own? The 
eastern Himalayas has a fascinating beauty of its own. Because 
of the monsoons the region is covered by lush green vegetation 
all the year round. Darjeeling and its orange blossoms find 
loving mention in the poetry of Satyendranath Datta. When a 
Bengali reads Rabindranath’s Shesher Kabita there is hardly 
any doubt that it is not the Shillong hills,—for that is the scene 
of that novel—but the hills of Darjeeling that is in the back¬ 
ground of his mind. The poet very much loved the hills and 
occasionally went there. He once stayed at Kalimpong in 
Gouripur Lodge belonging to the zamindars of Gouripur in 
Mymensing. In his old age he stayed for some days in the house 
of Maitreyee Devi at Mongpu. That the hills had a rejuvenating 
influence on him is clear from his Shesher Kabita. It is a 
creation of his old age but the scintillating youthfiil spirit with 
which it sparkles inclines one to believe that the grand old man 
was reliving his lost youth through this romantic rhapsody of a 
story. In her memoirs of the poet's visit,Mongpute Rabindranath, 
Maitreyee Devi relates the endless pranks the poet played. 
That Satyajit was also deeply in love with Darjeeling there can 
be no doubt. Not only did it inspire him to make the film 
Kanchanjangha but we also find him coming back again and 
again to the hills in the delightful stories he wrote for children. 
And who can forget Jatayu in his film Sonar Kella brandishing 
a kukri? In fact it is very difficult not to fall in love with this 
place. Apart fi^m the famous Everest there are a number of 
peaks almost equally high and permanently covered with snow, 
wonderfully arrayed in a unique order on the northern horizon. 
At Darjeeling visually grandest of them all of course is the 
Kanchanjangha. And the grand view they collectively offer is 
nowhere to be found in the whole world. There are many 
beautiful places in the world but we do not know of any such 
place receiving the kind of tribute which Satyqjit has paid to the 
Darjeeling hills. His film is a kind of an ode to the beautiful and 
the sublime. 



Ever since it was built by the British in the early part of 
the nineteenth century the magnificent hill station of Daijeeling 
has attracted travellers from all over the world. To the British 
it was their home away from home. To make it more homely 
they planted oaks and junipers and many other exotic plants 
and trees. Forests were reserved and felling of trees was strictly 
controlled. Special municipal regulations with suitable build¬ 
ing rules were made to guard against the danger of landslips. 
Charming little cottages came to adorn its terraced slopes. 
Roads and railways were laid to make it more easily accessible. 
Those who could afford built their houses and took refuge there 
whenever the scorching heat and sultry summer climate of the 
plains made life unbearable. In time it became the beloved of all 
irrespective of the differences in rank and riches. It was made 
the summer capital of the province of Bengal. Tea was planted 
by the British in its valleys and slopes. In no time the place 
developed and prospered. From an unknown little hamlet of 
two hundred and odd souls it became a big and beautiful place 
frequented by people from aU over the world. 

Beauty is present everywhere—not only in physical nature 
but also in great characters, in ideals which men hold as noble 
and in men’s creations like great places and great works of 
art. Love of beauty is also innate in man. But unfortunately 
we often choose to keep our eyes shut and our minds closed 
and let the golden moments pass us by. For this we have to 
blame none else but ourselves. The engineer has neither read 
nor heard about the famous novel Gkarey Bairey. His lack of 
interest in such things is perhaps because he does not consider 
it to be essential for his career. To the patriarch those friends 
of his youth are fools because they squandered their career 
and life in the pursuit of the mirage of an ideal instead of 
material success. In our concern for material success we are 
prone to neglect the things of the mind. ‘The world is too much 
with us’ so the poet lamented. Wordsworth wrote this at a time 
when the industrial revolution first made its appearance. His 
words have proved prophetic. Oiu: material progress has been 
almost directly proportional to the growth of our insensitivity 
to things of beauty. There is a minor character in the film who 
is the bird-lover brother-in-law of the patriarch. According to 



the young lady people like him is needed by us and should 
have a place in our world. The evasive reply of the engineer 
and Ute annoyance of her father with this relation show that 
they are not of the same opinion. To practical men of business 
like them he is the epitome of the wastage of human energy, 
he is a good-for-nothing. He is an idle fellow who takes 
pleasure in something which has no economic value. Catching 
a bird for meat or money is more worthwhile than watching 
it for its beautiful plumage or listening to its sweet songs. 
Today most of us believe that any labour which does not 
produce any material of utility is infractuous, and only those 
things are useful which satisfy our material wants. We are 
obsessed with money and the material goods that can be 
bought and consumed to satisfy our endless appetite. We find 
no pleasure in the disinterested love of things for their own 
sake which is the very essence and soul of real culture. In the 
world today it is our crowd which form the mryority and all 
things beautiful are in real danger firom people like us. Devoid 
of elegance and crude in our tastes and temperaments neiUter 
do we cultivate nor do we have the capability to appreciate 
what is beautiful. In our concupiscent grasp we want clumsily 
to grab everything and gobble them up like a Gargantua. To 
satisfy our unnatural greed many birds and beasts and plants 
have already become extinct and no amount of our ingenuity 
can bring them back into being. Most of the hill stations which 
were built up by the British have lost much of their beauty 
and charm. In the fiim the uncle of the poor young man is 
saddened to see the bandstand removed from the mall. The 
causes for their degeneration are many but the most 
deplorable of them all is our attitude towards them. We treat 
them more as commercial plazas or marts to be exploited to 
the hilt than as precious summer places to be preserved for 
ourselves and our children for joy and recreation. In the name 
of development widespread desecration has been going on. 
Indiscriminate deforestation is eiqrasing the hill sides and 
construction of big buildings disr^iarding all safety precautions 



is mcreasing the danger of landslips and a heavy rainfall or 
earthquake will reduce them some day to heaps of rubbles. 
The eccentric bird-watcher expresses his concern for the 
migratoiy birds which visit warmer lands every winter. Their 
instincts are unerring and they reach their destinations 
without any mistake. But the disaster which the wanton 
activities of men is causing to the ecology will one day make 
them blunder, for they will have lost their homing instincts. 
One who feels the same kind of concern for our hill stations 
and other beautiful places is not far wrong. For a time 
may come—and that time is not very far away, it seems— 
when those beautiful birds wiD lose their way and will 
never come and our beautiful places also will be gone 
for ever. 

Life is not all work, there should also be some time to play. 
We should not always seek profit but also some pleasure to 
add some zest to our living. But this we seem often to forget. 
We forget that life should not be full of care, there should be 
some time for us to stand and stare. We imprison ourselves 
in the midst of a lot of bricks and mortars and junks and tie 
ourselves down to desks whose wood imperceptibly enters into 
our souls. Breathlessly we run faster and faster at a 
breakneck speed to a destination we neither know nor can 
ever reach. As if we are in a race and have a compulsion to 
overt^e everyone else. There are no friends but only rivals 
and opponents. Tolerance and sweetness of temperament 
have taken leave of us. We are always tense. We are 
aggressive and violent, hard and dry. What is worse, we rear 
our children in our own image. To build a competitive career 
as ours they are busy fi'om dawn to dusk and they lose their 
innocence and sweetness early in life. They have no time to 
play. Nor are there any grannies to sing them to sleep or tell 
them some bedtime stories. Alices of our time do not know how 
to go to the land of wonders and have some funny adventures 
there. For the addresses of the wondCTlands—^those parks, 
open spaces and playgrounds—are all fast disappearing. 
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The so-called land reforms and the green revolution have 
between themselves claimed the village greens in the 
countiyside which till the other day was the traditional haven 
of peace and tranquility. It has now been turned into a 
veritable jungle many parts of which have been blazing like 
forest iires. In the already overcrowded cities the parks and 
open spaces have been steadily shrinking and by courtesy of 
the speculators and promoters tiieir skylines are disappearing 
behind the highrise buildings. We are helpless onlookers or 
colluders in all these happenings. 

How about taking a break and getting away from this 
insane world at least for a while and go to a place where the 
world is wide, the skies are high, the air is fresh an)i bracing 
and you feel, like the poor young man of the film, as if your 
heart is broadened and you are not small but big as a giant? 
Yes, we may follow him and go to Darjeeling. How shall we 
reach there? The advice of the writer of the Guide and 
Souvenir Darjeeling And Its Mountain Railway, published by 
that Railway Company in 1921 and included in this reprint 
of O’ Malley’s gazetteer of Darjeeling, seems tempting and 
well worth taking. The journey by that little train is 
something out of this world and in recognition of this it has 
been recently included by the UNESCO in their World 
Heritage List and we have published their letter of recognition 
in this volume. Once we are there how shall we go on our 
excursions? Here again we would like to take the same 
author’s advice. In this age of space travel in travelling by 
superfast modes of transport there is only going and arriving 
but no real pleasure of travelling. We are sure to miss many 
surprises which every bend of the road holds for us and which 
money caiuot buy. The nameless flower gathered by the 
engineer for the young girl is much more precious and 
pleasing to her than the ornaments of gold he had presented 
to her. In a bush which perhaps even the ubiquitous motor 
car cannot reach may be found, as tiie bird-watcher of the film 
to his joy found, a beautiful bird which has been given up for 
lost forever. 
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A journey such as this is wonderful but no one has 
described it more wonderfully than Hazlitt in his charming 
essay On Going A Journey. Here he is more of a poet than 
an essayist. And of one prosaic thing he speaks in a really 
lyrical way : “I grant, there is one subject on which it is 
pleasant to talk on a journey; and that is, what one shall have 
for supper when we get to our inn at ni{dit The open air 
improves this sort of conversation or friendly altercation, by 
setting a keener edge on appetite. Every mile of the road 
heightens the flavour of the viands we expect at the end of 
it.” And whatever is available at the village inn Hazlitt would 
have them all to himself “and drain them to the last drop : 
they will do to talk of or to write about afterwards. What a 
delicate speculation it is, after drinking whole goblets of tea, 

ihe cups that cheer, but not inebriate,’ 

and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit considering 

what we shall have for supper.” In eulogizing tea any word 

is superfluous after this, but we must say that Hazlitt never 
had the opportunity to drink Darjeeling tea at the place of 
its origin. The British colonists had not only conquered whole 
continents but also explored their economic possibilities. In 
the process they pioneered ftte cultivation of many agricultural 
commodities on large commercial scales—tobaox), indigo, tea, 
coffee etc. Slavery, indentured labour, inhuman exploitation 
and cruelty have not been their only results. Tea, for example, 
introduced for the first time in Darjeeling by the British, 
changed the face of the district, tt has given it prosperity and 
employment to its people. It has also given birth to a 
particular kind of ctdture in the areas where tea is grown 
which nowhere dse may be found and which it is very difficult 
if not impossible for an outsider to understand. Tea is not only 
a kind of agricultural practice or trade but a whole way of 
life. And its other contributions are in no way insignificant. 
Tea served not only Hazlitt as a good appetizer or inspiration 
but also gave birth to those literary and other clubs which 
mushroomed around tea in the 18th century city of London 
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where Sheridan got the plots of his comedies, Garrick ieamt 
some of the tricks of his mimics, Burke found the arguments 
for his speeches, Whigs and Tories hatched their intrigues and 
formed their cabals. And ‘the Club’ of clubs, presided over by 
that redoubtable autocrat of the world of letters of the day. 
Doctor Johnson, had luminaries like Joshua Reynolds, 
Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, James Boswell, David 
Garrick, Richard Brinsely Sheridan, Sir John Hawkins, 
Edward Gibbon, Adam Smith, Sir William Jones—the begetter 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at Calcutta—as members. 
Here the Doctor held forth over innumerable cups of steaming 
tea and his favourite flunkey Bozzy conscientiously took down 
every word that he spoke to be used by him afterwards in that 
greatest biography that the world has ever seen. After a 
session the Doctor used to say,’ We had a good talk.’ How good 
they were one can see from his biography which is full of those 
talks like little nuggets of gold or sparkling gems. And 
Johnson took the art of conversation to its uttermost heights. 
Interestingly, not all the members were always kindly 
disposed towards each other. Some of the members, for 
example, were considered by Johnson himself as^lkmclubable” 
while Gibbon was not liked by him and his Bozzy. What 
inspired those great talks and what held together so many 
illustrious yet “unclubable” members? The answer is 
superfluous. And we may venture the guess that Gibbon was 
disliked perhaps for his liking for that abominable stuff called 
snuff instead of tea. Addison, another frequenter of clubs, in 
one of his essays contributed to the Toiler, lamented the 
changes that had taken place in the diet of the English. He 
exhorted his readers to return to the food of his forefathers 
who were fond of beef and mutton. This was that diet which 
bred that hardy race of mortals who won the fields of Creasy 
and Agincourt.” Guy Earl of Warwick had “eaten up a dun cow 
of his own killing,” King Arthur was “the first who ever sat 
down to a whole roasted ox” and with his knights “sat about 
it at his round table and usually consumed it to the very 
bones.” ’The Black Prince’s love of the Brisket, the history of 
the Sirloin, the institution of the order of Beef-eaters are the 
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evidence of the great respect in which this excellent food was 
held by the warlike predecessors of the English. ‘Instead of 
tea and bread and butter, which has prevailed of late years, 
the maids of honour in Queen Elizabeth’s time were allowed 
three rumps of beef for their breakfast.” Mutton was liked but 
was considered to be ‘the food rather of men of nice and 
delicate appetites than those of strong and robust 
constitutions,” and ‘the flesh of lamb, veal, chicken and oflier 
animals under age” were ‘inventions of sickly and degenerate 
palates” and were never taxed. Addison desired his readers 
to consider ‘what work our countrymen would have made at 
Blenheim and Ramillies, if they had fed with fricassees and 
ragouts.” We do not know what was the opinion of Addison, 
himself a tea-addict, about the effects of tea on his 
countrymen who in his own time were taking to the new 
beverage with a vengeance. As the Spectator of the fashions 
and follies of his time he cannot be said to have failed to notice 
the change. By sharpening their intellect tea made his 
countrymen more cunning and diplomatic. If beef helped 
them to wu^wars on the field of battle tea helped them to 
win wars on the conference table. The vast empire won by the 
virility of the one was successfully retained and ruled by the 
devemess and diplomatic skill of the other which was to a 
great extent the gift of tea. The beef eaters of old were rough 
and raw and somewhat primitive while the tea drinkers are 
refined and urbane and more ‘civilized’. Nor does tea make 
one less virile. Was it not the Boston Tea Party which started 
the American Revolution? And who knows how many cups of 
tea the ‘Dictionary’ Johnson consumed when composing that 
famous letter which he shot at Chesterfield? The virtues this 
heavenly beverage tea possesses are many and it is not 
possible for one man to recount them dll. 

Let us therefore leave that task to others and go instead 
to the land of that magic potion. There awaits a heavenly 
sigd>t besides which nowhere else in flie world may be found. 
And its wcmderful description by Sir Edwin Amdd, quoted 
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by the author of the Railway Souvenir, once more bears 
repetition here : 

Northwards soared 
The stainless ramps of huge Himala’s wall 
Ranged in white ranks against the blue—untrod, 
Infinite, wonderful—^whose uplands vast. 

And lifted universe of crest and crag. 

Shoulder and shelf, green slope and icy horn. 

Riven ravine, and splintered precipice 

Led climbing thought higher and higher, until 

It seemed to stand in heaven and speak with God. 

* * 4: t « 

The Souvenir of the Mountain Railway has been supplied 
by Shri Indrajit Choudhury, editor of the little magazine 
Kaushiki. The essay Daijeeling Guide written by an anonymous 
author and published in the Calcutta Review of 1857 was 
made available to us by Shrimati Sujata Misra of the Asiatic 
Society. This essay gives us, apart firom the early history of 
Daijeeling, an idea of the outlook and attitude of the British 
colonists of the time. There was no map in the gazetteer 
of O’Malley. We have supplied one from the latest 
District Census Handbook. The copy of the UNESCO’s 
letter was collected for us by Shri Ashis Roy of Banga 
Bhavan, New Delhi. We got the cover photograph from 
Shri R. C. Haoladar, Chief Electrical Engineer of the Eastern 
Railways. It has been processed by Shriman Sudipta Pal for 
our use on the cover. 'The most difficult job of arranging the 
old photographs and sketches in the text of the Railway 
Souvenir has been done by Shri Tarapada Pal. Shri Timir 
Mukheiji, Shri Pratap Singha and Shri Ramchandra Pandit 
of Basumati Corporation, and Shrimati Subhra Pal of 
Prauto Binda saw to it that this book was ready for the 26th 
Calcutta Book Fair. I am grateful to all of them. 

Kumud Ranjan Biswas 
31st January, 2001, Indian Administrative Service, 

Salt Lake City, State Editor, 

Calcutta West Bengal District Gazetteers 
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I DESIRE to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. C. A. Bell’s 
Report on the Survey and Settlement of the Kalimpong 
Government Estate (1905), which I have found of great 
assistance in compiling this volume. I beg also to express my 
obligations to the Rev. R. Kilgour, a. d., Mr. F. A. Moller and 
Mr. Claud Bald for their contributions. 


L. S. S. O’Malley 
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CHAPTER I 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The district of Daijeeling lies between 26° 31' and 27° 13' 
north latitude, and between 87° 59' and 88° 53' east longitude. 
It contains a total area of 1,164 square miles, and a population 
of 249,117 souls. The principal town, which is also the 
administrative head-quarters of the district, is Darjeeling, 
situated in the lower Himalayas in 27° 3' north latitude and 
88° 16' east longitude. The name Darjeeling is a corruption 
of dorje, the precious stone or ecclesiastical sceptre, which is 
emblematic of the thunderbolt of Sakhra (Indra) and of ling, 
a place. It means therefore the place of the dorje, the mystic 
thunderbolt of the Lamaist religion, this being the name by 
which the Buddhist monastery which once stood on Observatory 
Hill was formerly known. 


BOUNDARIES 

In shape the district resembles an irregular triangle, of which 
the apex projects into British territory, while the base rests 
on Sikkim. It is a frontier district, rurming up between Nepal 
and Bhutan and stretching from the plains of Bengal on the 
south to the State of Sikkim on the north. The British frontier 
is demarcated from the latter-State by a series of rivers and 
mountain torrents, from Nepal on the west by the lo% 
SingaUla chain of mountains, and from Bhutan on the north¬ 
east by the Jaldhaka river, while its south-eastern and 
southern boundary marches with the British districts of 
Jalpaiguri and PumeS; 

NATURAL CONFIGURATION 

.The territory comprised within the district is not marked out 
by any natural features as a region complete in itself. It 
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comprises an area which, as a portion of the great Himalayan 
range, is quite insignificant, and the limits of which have been 
determined by political considerations. It is no larger than a 
small English county, but it ranges in altitude from 300 to 
12,000 feet above sea-level. The Tarai stretches along the base 
of the hills, a low-lying strip shut in on the north by the giant 
outliers of the Himalayas. Geographically, this tract belongs 
to the plains of India, but geologically it is a sort of neutral 
country, being composed in places neither of the alluvium of 
the plains nor of the rocks of the hills, but, for a great part, 
of alternating beds of sand, gravel and boulders brought down 
from the mountains. Botanically, it is readily defined as the 
region of forest trees, among which the sal {Shorea robusta) 
is conspicuous. The remainder of the district consists of a 
mass pf mountainous spurs and ranges rising to the height 
of 12,000 feet. There are no flat valleys or plains in the whole 
coimtry, no lakes or precipices of any consequence below that 
elevation, and few or no bare slopes, except where the virgin 
forest has yielded place to the tea-garden or the field of the 
cultivator. The main ranges wind and zig-zag in all directions, 
giving off a number of long spurs on either flank; the valleys 
thus formed present a great variety of climate and elevation. 
For the most part, they stretch from north to south, while the 
courses of the principal rivers are in the same direction; but 
many of the spurs and of the torrents flowing between them 
run east and west, and even in some cases from south to 
north. Consequently, the interior of the district has more than 
once been described as a confused labyrinth of ridges and 
valleys. 


NATURAL DIVISIONS 

From the preceeding account it will be seen that Darjeeling 
falls natimally into two distinct tracts, tiie Tarai immediately 
beneath the hills, and the ridges and deep valleys of the lower 
Himalayas. The Tarai portion of the district is low-lying belt 
of country, traversed by numerous rivers and streams rushing 
down fi-om the hills and by the upland ridges which mark 
their courses. It is an ui^ealthy marshy tract, formerly 
covered by dense malarious jungle, in which aboriginal tribes 
of Meches, Dhimals and Koches burnt clearings and raised 
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their scanty crops of rice and cotton on a ^stem, if system 
it can be called, of nomadic husbandry. It has now been 
extensively cleared for tea-gardens and settled tillage, but 
still contains large blocks of sal forest interspersed with 
cultivated land and viUage sites. Behind the Tarai, the 
mountains tower abruptly from the plains, which are here 
only about 300 feet above sea-level, in lofty spurs reaching to 
6,000 and 10,000 feet, and culminate in a series of long ridges 
and valleys. According to one of the earliest travellers in the 
district, tiie mountains in 1830 were completely clothed with 
forest from the top to the very bottom, and formed rather a 
sombre feature in the landscape, owing to the sameness of tint 
and want of break or variety on the surface. The slopes, from 
about 6,000 feet downwards, are now dotted with trim tea- 
gardens, interspersed with small tracts of land reserved for 
native cultivators. Above that level they are clothed in dense 
forest, through which torrents rush down, their position often 
only indicated by the dipping of the forest into their beds; but 
at the higher levels on the Singalila range there are wide 
grassy slopes broken here and there with pine forests and 
masses of rhododendrons. 

SCENERY 

There is a great difference between the scenery presented by 
this part of the district and that met with in the belt of counfry 
skirting the foot of the hills. The more elevated portion of the 
Tarai contains numerous tea-gardens, the monotonous fertility 
of which affords a striking contrast to the extensive forests 
elsewhere. Lower down, the country is more open and is 
dotted with cultivators’ homesteads, enclosed in shady groves 
of bamboo and plantain, The general nature of the scenery in 
this part of Darjeeling has been well described in Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s* account of tire view from Pankhabari. “Behind, the 
Himalayas rise in steep confused masses. Below, the ranges, 
as far as the eye can reach east and west, throw spurs on to 
the plains of India. These are very thickly wooded, and enclose 
broad, dead-flat, hot and damp valleys. The Tarai district 
forms a very irregular belt, scantily clothed, and intersected 
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by innumerable rivulets iium the hills, whirii unite and divide 
again on tiie flat, till, emerging from the region of many trees, 
they enter the plains, following devious courses, which glisten 
like silver threads. The whole horizon is bounded 1^ the 
sea-like expanse of the plain which stretch away into 
the region of sunshine and fine weather, in one boundless 
flat.” 

To the north of the Tarai, the Himalayas stand out in a 
succession of bold sptirs, the appearance of which has been 
compared with that of the weather-beaten front of a 
mountainous coast. In the interior the scenery is of a wilder 
and more magnificent description. Here the hills form a series 
of lofty ridges containing deep valleys, many thousand feet 
deep, and still covered in many places with a dense mass of 
forest trees festooned with moss and dripping with moisture. 
These shady forests give the scenery of Daijeeling a 
distinctive character, as they contain a very luxuriant 
vegetation, ranging fium the matted cane-brakes of the Tarai ^ 
and the tropical forms of the lower valleys to the oak and pine 
forests which clothe the highest ridges. Along the banks of the 
larger streams, and fium 1,500 to 2,000 feet up the mountain 
ridges, is a tropical forest which also extends across the level 
flats in the Tarai at the base of the outer spurs. On diy slopes 
in the hiUs and along old river beds in the Tarai there is little 
undergrowth, but elsewhere it is dense and luxuriant. In the 
forests which clothe the hills in the sub-temperate zone from 
2,000 to 5,000 feet, bamboos, plantains and palms are 
numerous, the screw pine is commonly seen, and the graceful 
tree-fern with its feathery crown is abimdant. Above 5,000 
feet is the temperate zone, in which maples, ogks, chestnuts 
and mangnolias are met with in great abundance; the trees 
are mantled with ferns, mosses and epiphytic orchids; and the 
white-flowered mangnolia blossoms so profusely in places that 
the forests on the flanks of the mountains appear as if 
sprinkled with snow. Ordiids cease to be abunduit at 8,000 
feet, fi:em which lewl rhododendrons ate plentiful, some 
growing into great trees and others dotfaing the hill-sideB with 
a thidc growth of shrubs. At a still higher level the ridges are 
crowned by clumps of pine trees, often blasted by lightning 
or twisted and gnaried by the violent storms to which they 
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are exposed. The effect in eiffier case is equally picturesque, 
as they stand out against the line of snowy peaks which 
bounds the horizon. 

MOUNTAINS 

The Himalayan range has been commonly divided into three 
zones ; the great range of snowy peaks, which, roughly 
speaking, form the axis of the chain; the Lower or Outer 
Himalayas, forming a broad belt of mountains of inferior, 
though still considerable, altitude south of the snows ; and, 
thirdly, the comparatively low hills forming the Sub-Himalayan 
zone, either as ridges or spurs contiguous with the outer hills 
or separated &om them by the flat-bottomed valleys known 
as Duns. In Daijeeling the moimtains belong to the Lower 
Himalaya zone and consist of long tortuous ranges, running 
generally from north to south throughout its length. The Sub- 
Himalayan zone is altogether wanting, and the detached 
ridges met elsewhere in the Himalayas are unrepresented; 
while the snowy range lies far beyond the limits of the district 
to the north, where it gives the appearance of a long range 
of mountains stretching east and west at an average distance 
of about 50 miles. This range forms the great backbone of the 
Daijeeling Himalayas. To the north-west tower the giant 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), and to the north-east is 
Dongkya (23,184 feet) at a distance of rather less than 50 
miles. From Kinchinjunga the Singalila range, an immense 
ridge 60 miles long, stretches south to the plains, forming the 
boundary between Nepal and Daijeeling. It is the continuation 
of this ridge in a south and then south-easterly direction by 
Tanglu and Senchal, with its various lateral spurs, which 
constitutes the Daijeeling hill territory west of the Tista. To 
the east of that river a lofty ridge runs southwards from 
Dongkya, dividing at Gipmochi (11,518 feet) into two great 
spurs, one of which runs to the south-east and the other to 
the south-west, including between them the valley of the 
Jaldhaka. It is the lower half of the south-western spur, with 
its numerous ramifications, that constitutes the hills of 
Kalimpong east of the Tista. The highest point of these hills 
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is where the main ridge first enters British territory, where 
it has an altitude of over 10,000 feet; the other eminences do 
not exceed 7,000 or 8,000 feet. 

The Singalila ridge is the most interesting one in this part 
of the Himalayas. It commands Nepal on one side, and Sikkim 
and Darjeeling on the other; and it is the water-shed of two 
great river systems, for the streams on its western flank run 
into the Kosi, an affluent of the Ganges, while those on its 
eastern flank run into the Tista, an affluent of the 
Brahmaputra. It is a ridge ranging from 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
high, the highest peaks of which are Sandakphu (11,929 feet), 
and Phalut (11,811 feet), where the boundaries of Nepal, 
Darjeeling and Sikkim meet. A number of spurs descend 
eastward from the main ridge into the Darjeeling territory. 
These spurs are of great extent, one being 6 miles long, two 
12 miles, and many 2 or 4 miles in length. 

South-east of the Singalila range four great hill ranges 
radiate fi*om a central point at Ghum, a saddle 7,372 feet in 
elevation situated to the north-west of Senchal. One, the 
Ghum range, climbs due west to Simana-basti, where it meete 
the Singalila range, the elevation of the crest varying from 
7,000 to 7,900 feet. To the south, the Senchal-Mahaldiram 
range trends generally southwards towards Kurseong, reaching 
an elevation of 8,000 to 8,600 feet in its northern half and 
about 7,000 feet towards the south, the highest points being 
East Senchal (8,600 feet). Tiger Hill (8,515 feet) and West 
Senchal (8,163 feet). The third range, the Takdah or Tangbu 
range, branches off from the main Senchal ridge below Tiger 
Hill, at a saddle 3 miles east of Ghum, and then takes a north¬ 
easterly direction, s inking gradually fi-om the height of 7,300 
feet to 680 feet at the junction of the Great Rangit and Tista 
rivers. The fourth range, the Daijeeling-Jalapahar range, on 
which are situated the cantonments of Katapahar and 
Jalapahar and the civil station of Darjeeling, extends 
ncHihward from Ghum, at first rising rather abruptly to the 
height of 7,886 feet, then gradually descending to 7,002 feet 
at the Chaurasta in Darjeeling, and again rising to 7,163 feet 
at Observatory Hill. At this point the range divides into two. 
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the Lebong spur and the Takvar spur, enclosing between them 
the narrow valley of the Rangit, a tributary of the Great 
Rangit. 

To the east of the Tista, the country is cut up by ridges 
of varying height and steepness, separated by narrow valleys, 
the largest of which run far back into the mountains. These 
ridges debouch into the plains at 300 to 1,000 feet above sea- 
level, rising in the west to 10,500 feet at Rishi-la, a moimtain 
not far from the trijunction point of Darjeeling with Sikkim 
and Bhutan. Other prominent peaks in this portion of the 
district are Khempung (7,800 feet) and Songchonglu (6,300 
feet), both on the outer range overlooking the Duars, and 
Padamlu (6,900 feet) and Damsong (6,300 feet) on the iimer 
range rising above the Tista. 


RIVER SYSTEM 

The valleys on the south-eastern side of the Singalila ridge 
are drained by the Mechi, Balasan and Mahanadi rivers; and 
all the remainder of the Darjeeling hills is drained by the 
Tista and its tributaries, except the extreme eastern end, 
where the chief effluent is the Jaldhaka. A short account of 
the principal rivers is given below. 

THE TISTA 

The Tista, like many of the other great rivers of Northern 
India, rises on the further side of the Himalayas and bursts 
through the mountain barrier before it reaches British 
territory. After draining Sikkim, the Tista forms the boundary 
between that State and the Darjeeling district for some 
distance, till it receives the waters of the Great Rangit. It then 
runs to the south, and; threading its way through the 
mountains, debouches on the plains through a gorge known 
as the Sivok Gola Pass. Alter a short course through the 
Darjeeling Tarai, it passes into the Jalpaiguri district at its 
north-western corner; and eventually falls into the 
Brahmaputra in the Rangpur district, 168 miles distant from 
the point at which it enters this district. In Darjeeling its 
principal tributaries are the Rangpo and the RUli on its left 
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bank, and the Great Rangit, the Rangpo, the Rayeng, and the 
Sivok on its right. A little below its junction with the Great 
Rangit, where one of the most picturesque views in the 
district can be obtained, a fine suspension bridge has been 
thrown across the stream. This bridge plays an important part 
in the communications of the district, as it connects 
Daijeeling with the great trade route across the Jelep pass 
into Tibet. 

The Tista is not navigable in its course through the hills, 
where it is a broad mountain torrent, with munerous shallows 
and rapids. Its current is very swift, running in places at the 
rate of 14 miles an hour, and it is liable to sudden rises. When 
it enters the plains, it has a width of 700 or 800 yards, and 
becomes navigable by small boats, but for some distance 
navigation is very difficult and precarious, owing to the rapids 
and the numerous rocks and boulders in the bed of the river. 
In the dry season its waters are sea-green; but after rain the 
admixture of calcareous detritus gives them a milky hue. The 
scenery along the river banks is extremely beautiful. The 
lower slopes of the mountains are clothed in dense forest 
overhanging its waters, which rush down over a rocky bed 
between high banks, now shelving and now abrupt, while in 
the background rise, tier above tier, the great snowy masses 
of the Himalayas. 

THE GREAT RANGIT 

The Great Rangit, the chief affluent of the Tista, enters 
Daijeeling district from the west and forms part of the 
northern boundary, flowing from west to east till it joins the 
Tista. Its affluents, above the point of junction with the Tista, 
are the Rangnu, tiie Little Rangit, and the Ramman, which 
successively fall into it upon its southern bank. Above the 
point where it receives the waters of the Ramman, the course 
of the Great Rangit lies entirely in Sikkim. The river, being 
purely a mountain stream, is not navigable within Daijeeling 
at any time of the year. It has shelving banks, generally 
clothed with forest, but with patches of cultivation here and 
there, and a stony and sandy bed. One of the most picturesque 
places along its course is where it meets the waters of the 
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Tista. Here there is a great difference in the colour of the two 
rivers, the Tista being turgid and milky white, the Rangit 
dark green and very clear. The waters preserve their colour 
for some hundred yards, and the line separating the two is 
distinctly marked. There is no less marked a difference in the 
temperature of the two rivers, as the water of the Rangit is 
appreciably warmer than that of the Tista. The colour and 
coldness of the latter are no doubt due to the number of 
glaciers which it drains; while the Rangit is chiefly supplied 
by the rainfall of the outer ranges of the Senchal and Singalila 
hills, and hence its water is warmer and clearer, except during 
the height of the rains. 


THE EAMMAN 

The Ramman, one of the tributaries of the Great Rangit takes 
its rise under the Phalut peak in the Singalila range, which 
forms the western boundary of the district. It first touches on 
Darjeeling in the extreme north-west of the district, and then 
flowing from west to east forms the boundary between 
Darjeeling and Sikkim until it falls into the Great Rapgit. The 
principal tributaries of the Ramman within this district are 
the Rathu and Siri rivers, which take their rise within the 
district, and, flowing northwards, empty themselves into the 
Ramman on its right bank. The latter is crossed by a curious 
natural bridge of stone between the points where the Rathu 
and Siri rivers join it. 

THE LITTLE RANGIT 

The Little Rangit takes its rise under the Tanglu mountain 
in the Singalila range on the borders of Nepal, and flows 
generally in a north-easterly direction till it falls into the 
Great Rangit on its southern bank. 

THERANGNU 

The Rangnu takes its rise under Senchal, flows northwards 
past the station of Daijeeling, and empties itself into the right 
bank of the Great Rangit. It is practically a mountain torrent 
which comes tearing down from Senchal, several thousand 
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feet above its junction with the Rangit; and thou^ its roar 
is heard, and its course is visible throughout its length, the 
stream itself cannot be seen clearly from above, so deep does 
it cut into its chaimel. 

THEMAHANADI 

The Mahanadi has its source near Mahaldiram to the east of 
Kurseong. After leaving the hills it flows in a southerly 
direction as far as Siliguri, where it changes its course a little 
to the west and forms the boundary-line between the Tarai 
and Jalpaiguri as far as Phansidewa in the extreme south¬ 
east of the district. After leaving Daijeeling, the Mahanadi 
passes through Purnea and Malda, and finally falls into the 
Ganges within the Rajshahi district. The river receives no 
tributaries of any importance within the limits of Daijeeling, 
and only attains its full volume after leaving the district. 
The name Mahanadi, or as it is also called the Mahananda, 
is a Bengali corruption of Mahaldi, the Lepcha name for 
this river. 


THE BALASAN 

The Balasan river takes its rise at Lepcha Jagat a few miles 
to the soutii-west of the station of Darjeeling. It flows a 
southerly course till soon after it enters the Tarai, when it 
divides into two streams. One, called the New Balasan, 
branches off and joins the Mahanadi on its right bank just 
below Siliguri; the other, the Old Balasan, continues its 
southward course till passing out of the Tarai, it also joins the 
Mahanadi in Pumea. The new channel is said to have been 
formed about 60 years ago by some Meches damming up the 
old stream for the purpose of fishing. The principal tributaries 
of the Balasan in the hills are the Rinchingtong on the left, 
and the Rangbang on the right bank; and in the plains the 
Rakti and Rohini, both of which join it on its left bank. 

THEMACHI 

The Mechi takes its rise under the Rangbang spur in the 
Singalila range on the Nepal frontier, and flowing from north 
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to south marks the western boundary of the district from its 
sowce. After it enters the Tarai, it divides into two branches 
near the lower Mechi forest, and eventually joins the 
Mahanadi in the Pumea district. 

THE MLLI 

The Rilli, a tributary of the Tista, is the most important 
stream in the tract situated to the east of the Tista. It takes 
its rise under the Khampang mountain in the north-east of 
the district, and flows in a winding south-westerly course till 
it falls into the Tista. 


THE JALDHAKA 

The Jaldhaka, called in the upper part of its course the 
Di-chhu, marks the eastern boundary of the district, which it 
separates from Bhutan and from the Western Duars in the 
Jalpaiguri district. It runs a straight course from north to 
south, its principal tributaries being the Paralangchhu, 
Rangchhu and Machhu, which flow into it on its right bank. 

GEOLOGY’ 

The rocks of the Darjeeling district were subdivided by Mr. 
Mallet into five groups, viz., gneiss, the Daling series, the 
Buxa series, Gkindwanas, and the Tertiary system. The 
outcrops of these form a series of bands, running more or less 
parallel to the general trend of the Himalayas and dipping one 
beneath the other into the hills. The most curious feature of 
these subdivisions is that the younger formations always 
appear to underlie the older: thus the Tertiary beds disappear 
under the Gondwanas, the Gondwanas under the Buxa and 
Daling series, and the latter under the gneiss, the original 
order of superposition having been completely reversed by 
folding and faulting. 

The gneiss varies from a foliated granitoid rock 
composed or quartz, felspar and biotite to a more or less pure 


1. Ilie account of the Geology of the Darjeeling, district has been 
contributed by Mr. H. H. Hayden, Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
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micaschist, and include partly intrusive granite and partly 
metamorphosed beds of sedimentary origin. The Dalii^ series 
covers a large area in the northern and eastern parts of the 
district. It consists of phyllite, slate and quartzite with some 
hornblende-schist and very subordinate bands of dolomite 
and crystalline limestone. Copper ore is frequently found 
disseminated through the slates and schists. The Buxa series, 
which is largely developed in the Western Duars, occurs only 
at the extreme eastern end of Daijeeling district. It consists 
of slates, quartzites and dolomite, the predominance of the 
latter rock serving as a means of distinction from the Daling 
series. The Gondwana beds crop out near the base of the hills 
and constitute a narrow band between the Dalings and the 
Tertiaries, running from Pankhabari to Dalingkot. They 
consist chiefly of sandstone, shale and coal, all of which have 
been intensely crushed and faulted, and dip at high angles to 
the north-north-west; they are frequently metamorphosed by 
pressure, and their component rocks converted into quartzites, 
slates and graphitic schists, in which case it is difficult to 
distinguish them from the Daling series. Owing to this 
crushing, the coal-seams vary much in thickness and are 
occasionally cut out altogether by faults. The Tertiary beds 
fringe the older rocks continuously from close to the Mechi 
eastward nearly as far as Dalingkot. They are chiefly 
composed of soft, massive, ‘pepper and salt” sandstones, 
containing mica and felspar, with dunchy grey micaceous and 
calcareous beds containing a few subordinate layers of 
limestone. The sandstone frequently contains lignite, which, 
however, has not been found in suffident quantity to be of 
economic value. 

Coal occurs in the band of Gondwana rocks which runs 
from near Pankhabari to Dalingkot. The beds usually dip at 
high angles to the north-north-west, but are much contorted 
and faulted, and the coal is frequently badly crushed. The 
seams were examined first by Mr. Mallet, and subsequently 
by Mr. Bose, who found them to contain a considerable 
amount of coking coal of good qualify, having an ash content 
sometimes only a little over 12 per cent. From 1896 to 1900 
attempts were made to work the seams, but the result was 
not, apparently, satisfactory, the difficulty of getting the coal 
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and the crushed nature of most of the seams probably acting 
as a bar to profitable exploitation. Very impure graphite 
occurs in the semi-graphitic Gondwana schists of the Rakti 
river, but is of no economic value. Iron, in the form of hematite 
and ferruginous clay, is found at Lohargarh, and high grade 
magnetite and micaceous hematite, free from sulphur and 
phosphorus, forms a band about 20 feet thick at Sikbhar. 
Copper ore occurs disseminated through the rocks of the 
Baling series at very large number of places in the district. 
The ore, which is usually chalcopyrite, has long been known 
to the natives, who mine it in their usual primitive fashion 
and smelt it with charcoal. No attempt has yet been made to 
work on a large scale or by modem methods, the few localities 
that have from time to time been prospected by Europeans, 
having been always abandoned eventually. There are three 
possible sources of lime in the district, viz., the dolomite of 
the Buxa series, the limestone bands in the Tertiary rocks, 
and calcareous tufa. Neither the dolomite nor the limestone 
are used, however, probably owing to the great purity of the 
tufa, which contains over 98 per cent, of carbonate of lime, 
and is obtainable at numerous localities, being deposited by 
springs which issue chiefly along the line of junction of the 
Gondwanas with the Teritary rocks.' 

BOTANY* 

The vegetation of the Darjeeling district is peculiarly rich in 
the number of species and peculiarly varied in its character, 
as might be expected from a consideration of its climate and 
physiography. Broadly speaking, the vegetation of the district 
shows two well-marked zones—a tropical zone from the plains 


1. For further details see The Geology of the Daijeeling district, etc., 
Mem., Geol. Surv. India, XI (187S), by F. R. Mallet; The Daijeeling coal 
between the Lisu and Ramthi rivers, Reimrds, Geol. Surv. India, XXIII, p. 237 
(1890), by P. N. Bose; Further note on the Daiieeling Coal Exploration, 
Records, Geol. Surv. India, XXIV, p. 212 (1891), by P. N. Bose; The Geology 
and Mineral Resources of Sikkim, Records, Geol. Surv. India, XXTV, p. 217 
(1891), by P. N. Bose, and, on a deposit of copper ore near Komai, Datjeeling 
district Records, Geol. Surv. India, XXXI, cap. (1904), by H. H. Haj^en. 

2. lam indebted to Captain A. T. Gage, i.Ma., Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanical Garden, Calcutta, for Uiis account of the Botany of Oaiiseling. 
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up to about 6,000 feet, and a temperate zone from about 6,000 
to 12,000 feet. 

The lowest part of the tropical zone comprising the slopes 
leadii^ up to the base of the outer hills is characterized, 
especially in its western half, by forests of Shorea robusta 
{sal), with a mixture of other trees such as Dillenia pentagyna, 
Butea frondosa, and species of Terminalia and Eugenia. Here 
and there also occur large stretches of Savaimah forest of such 
species as Dillenia pentagyna, Butea frondosa, Eugenia 
obvata, etc. Along the river banks Dalbergia Sissoo is fairly 
common, accompanied by Acacia Catechu, Bombax 
malabaricum, Nauclea cordifolia, Garugapinnata, etc. Patches 
of mixed forest also occur formed by a great number of species, 
of which the more common are Schima Wallichii, Terminalia 
tomentosa, Terminalia myriopteron, Artocarpus Chaplasha, 
Bombax malabaricum, Dillenia indica, Eugenia formosa and 
many species of figs. This mixed forest also extends up the 
valleys and lower spurs to about 3,000 feet, sometimes with 
sal predominating, although other very common trees are 
Cedrela, Duabanga, Careya, Lagerstraemia, Magnolia, 
Michelia, and many Leguminosce. At higher elevations still, 
up to about the limit of the tropical zone, this forest stUl 
continues, but its general character is altered by the more 
frequent appearance of such species as Engelhardtia spicata, 
Castanopsis indica, Cerasus Puddum, Alnus nepalensis, 
Bucklvndia populnea, Juglans regia (the walnut), oaks and 
maples. Several species of palms occur in the tropical zone, 
such as Areca, Wcdlichia, Phoenix rupicola, Caryota urens, 
Plectocomia, and climbing Calami. Screw pines, one true pine 
(Pinus longifolia), various species of bamboo of the genera 
Dendrocalamus Arundingria, etc., are quite common. The 
shrubby element in the vegetation is made up by Acanthacere, 
Melastomaccce, Rubiancoe, Urticcuxoe, etc. Of climbers there 
are many species of Ampolidece, Cucurbitacece, Conrolculaceae, 
Apocynaccae, Asciepiadacece, ■ Smilax, Dioscorea, 
Rhaphidophora, the latter being especially conspicuous. The 
herbaceous vegetation is well represented by Malvaceae 
balsams, Pc^gonaccae, orchids, Scitamincae, and Aroid ce 
with many other widely distributed species. Tree ferns are 
fairly common, and other ferns of su(^ genera as Darallia, 
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Pteris, Asplenium, Nephrodium, Polypodium, Angiopteris, 
Gleichenia, etc., abound. In swampy places tall grasses of the 
genera Saccharum, Thysanokend, Erianthus, Anthistiria are 
very common. In cleared spots, a scrub of Artemisia and 
Leucosceptrum canum is very common. 

The temperate zone is characterized by forests of gigantic 
trees, consisting chiefly of oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, 
Michelias, laurels, maples, birches, and on the Singalila ridge 
conifers. Of the shrubby vegetation, the chief species belong 
to Clematis, Berberis, Ilex, Itosa, Rulus, Contoncaster, Spiraea, 
Ancuba, Lenicera, Osbeckia, Vaccinium, Pentapterygium, 
Ericaceae, Polygonum, etc. A few rhododendrons grow within 
the altitude of the greater part of the district, but the 
rhododendron forests are found only on the high points above 
8,000 feet along the Singalila ridge. Dwarf bamboos abound. 
The herbaceous vegetation is composed of such plants as 
aconites, violets, many balsams, Potentillas, Fragarias, 
Chrysosplenium, gentians, Campanulas, lilies, etc. 

FAUNA* 

Although the Daijeeling district is small in size, it contains 
a rich variety of fauna, owing to the great difference between 
the climatic conditions of its northern and southern parts, the 
former extending to a height ofl2,000 feet in the Himalayas, 
and the latter stretching down to the plains. Among the larger 
Carnivora, the leopard (Felis pardus) is found in this northern 
tract, and occasionally the ounce (Felis uncia), the clouded 
leopard (Felis Diardi) and lynx (Felis Isabilina), but these are 
only stray visitors from higher altitudes. In the Tarai the tiger 
(Felis tigris) and leopard (FeUs pardus) are common; while 
the large tiger-cat (Felis riverrina), the marbled tiger-cat 
(Felis marmorata), the leopard-cat (felis bengalensis) and the 
common jungle-cat (Felis chaus) have their habitat in both 
tracts. The tiger is met with in fairly large numbers in the 


1. This account of the Fauna of the district has been prepared from an 
article kindly supplied by Mr. F. A. MoIIer of Daijeeling. 
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plains portion of the district, as well as in the lower hills up 
to the height of 2,000 feet; and it is said to have been found, 
in a few instances, as high as 7,000 feet. Man-eaters are 
scarce, and it is probable that in the few cases in which human 
beinp are killed by tigers, they are not killed for the sake of 
food, as the place is so well stocked with game and cattle that 
tigers have no need to take to human flesh. Leopards are 
numerous in the valleys throughout the district, where they 
do much damage by carrying off sheep, goats, pigs and dogs 
from the villages. They are easily caught in traps, with a goat 
or a dog as bait; and during the last few years some 40 
leopards have been trapped in this way at Tindharia on the 
Daijeeling-Himalayan Railway by one of the railway 
employees. The principal species of Viverra are the large civet- 
cat (Viverra zibetha), the lesser civet-cat (Viverra malaccensis), 
the tiger civet (Prindon pardicolor), and several species of the 
Parad-oxura and mongoose family. The jackal (Canis aurecus) 
is the only representative of the genus Canis; the wild dog 
(Cyan rutilans) of the genus Cuon; and the Indian fox (Vulpis 
bengalensis) and hill fox (Vulpis montanus) of the genus 
Vulpis. Wild dogs are rare, and are seldom met with, though 
a pack of them caused a good deal of damage in 1905 to cattle 
in the direction of Laba. 

The order Ungulata comprise the elephant, the wild pig 
and various Ruminantik. The elephant (Elephas indicus) is 
found in the large forest tracts at the foot of the hills up to 
3,000 feet, but is known to travel up to the height of 10,000 
feet. There are at present three main herds of wild elephants 
in the district. One comes up from the Tendu forest in 
Jalpaiguii, and usually goes as far as the Naksal Khar, a large 
salt-lick on a tributaiy of the Jaldhaka river to the east of the 
Kalimpong hiUs; but they also go furflier into the hills 
readiing an altitude of 10,000 feet on the Rishi-la and even 
roam about in the snow at that height Another herd, about 
20 in number, works foirly constantly between the Tista and 
Jaldhaka rivers, their head-quarters being the Mai and East 
Nar forest blocks, though they also ascend the hills and graze 
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in the higher tracts acyoining Bhutan; while a third herd, 
containing at least 30 animals, ranges from the Tista 
westwards across the Mechi river into Nepal. The result is 
that the whole belt of country to the south of the district is 
infested by wild elephants, sweeping through it in large herds 
or roaming singly. To the east of the Tista they confine their 
ravages for the most part, to the produce of the forests, but 
to the west of that river they are a veritable scourge to the 
people; and for the last few years the Tarai has had a 
melancholy record of persons killed, crops destroyed, and 
villages ruined by them. Indeed, the depredations of these 
animals in this part of the district have become so serious a 
menace to life and property that there is a danger of much 
of the land being thrown out of cultivation and relapsing into 
jungle. The wild pig (Sus indicus) is found throughout the 
district up to 8,000 feet. 

The Ruminantia include the gaur, the deer tribe and 
goats. The gaur (Bos gaums) is foimd in the same tract of 
country as the elephant, where they are fairly numerous. 
They have been preserved for the last few years, but this 
measure is perhaps unnecessary, for it would probably be 
sufficient to lay down that only bulls may be killed. These 
brutes are dangerous, especially solitary ones, which are very 
vicious, as a rule, and occasionally attack travellers. Of the 
deer tribe the sambar (Rusa aristotelis) is found in the forest- 
tracts at the foot of the hills up to 3,000 feet, and before the 
district wa; opened out for tea and for native cultivation, it 
was found in all the large sal forests among the larger rivers, 
as far up as the Great Rangit river. The spotted deer (Axis 
maculatus) is only found west of the Balasan river, but a stray 
one has been known to cross to the east The hog-deer (Axis 
porcinus) was formerly plentiful in the Tarai, but it is now 
scarce having been almost exterminated, partly owing to the 
extension of cultivation in the Tarai, and partly in consequence 
of the prevalence of netting, in which old and young, bu<± and 
doe, afe killed indiscriminately. It is partial to grass lands, 
is hardly ever found in the forests, and never goes up into the 
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hills. The barking-deer (Cervulus aureus) is found over the 
whole of the district. The goat tribe comprise the serow 
(Nemorhcedus babalina) and the goral (Nemorhoedus goral). 

Among the Ursidae the Himalayan black bear (Ursus 
torquatus vel Tibetanus), and the common Indian sloth bear 
iUrsus labiatus) are common. The Malayan sun-bear (Ursus 
Malayanus) has also once been met with. The bear first named 
is plentiful in the hills up to 10,000 feet, and is also found at 
the foot of the hills. It is often described as being very fierce, 
vicious and liable to attack any one it comes across without 
provocation. Mr. MoUer states that this certainly applies to 
those found in the plains; indeed, one could hardly pass a 
Mechi village 20 years ago without finding one or more of the 
villagers horribly mutilated, invariably in the face, and in 
every instance, they had been attacked by bears without any 
provocation. This description does not, however, apply to the 
hill species, as it is very seldom that any one is attacked by 
them. On the other hand, they do considerable damage to the 
maize crops in the hills; and in 1904 a bear established itself 
near Sonada, and killed and partially ate several cows. The 
genus Lepus include the common Indian red-tailed hare 
(Lepus ruficudatus) and the hispid hare (Lepus hispidus) ; the 
latter however is very rare. Other mammalia are monkeys, 
squirrels (of which the two Himalayan flying squirrels are 
worthy of note) and several species of porcupines, martens, 
moles, civets, rats and mice. 

GAME BIRDS 

In the northern portion of the district the moonal pheasant 
(Lophophorus impeyanus), tragopan (Cerionnis satyra), blood 
pheasarrt (Ithagenes cruentus), kalij pheasant (Euplocamus 
leucomelanus), the common wood partridge (Arboriola 
tco'queola), the rufous-throated wood-partridge (Arboricda 
rufbgularia), wood-cock (Scolopax rusticola) and red jungle- 
fowl (Gallus ferrugineua) are met with; and in l^e southern 
part, the lesser florican (Sypheotides bengalensia), red jangle- 
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fowl, red spur-fowl {Galloperdix spadieeus), pea-fowl (Pavo 
cristatus), kalij and black partridge (francolinus vulgaris), 
besides several species of quail, snipe, duck and waders. 

SNAKES 

There are about 47 species of snakes found in the district, of 
which 17 are more or less poisonous. The following species are 
most frequently found : the hamadryad or king cobra (Naia 
bungarus), the common cobra (Naia tripudians), the karait 
(Bungarus Caemleus), the banded karait (Burgarus fasciatus), 
one viper (Vipera Russelli), and several of the genus 
Trimeresurus. The python is found in the Tarai and the lower 
valleys. The longnosed fish-eating crocodile has been seen in 
the Mahanadi river, but it is rare. 


FISH 


The fish found in the district include the mahseer, the katli, 
the fresh-water shark and many others. The mahseer and the 
katli give good sport, the former running up to 50 pounds. 
Before the cyclone of September 1899, the Tista, the Great and 
Little Rangit, and the Ramman rivers were well stocked with 
fish, and local sportsmen had a good time with the rod. But 
it appears that nearly all the big fish were either killed or 
carried off to sea, for veiy few have been taken since that 
time ; and it is only now, after the lapse of 7 years, that the 


rivers seem to have recovered. 
CLIMATE 




Owing to the tropicpl situation of the town of Darjeeling, the 
seasons largely follow the course of those in the plains, the 
cold weather, hot weather and rains, but there are two short 
periods—and those the most delightful in the year—which 
correspond in some ways to an English autumn and spring. 
The cold weather is divided into two portions. The first at the 
end of rains is mild and pleasant, the atmosphere being 
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tolerably clear, and generally free from mist and cloud. This 
is the autumn, if autiuxm there be, at Daijeeling. Towards the 
beguming of December, the first touch of winter comes with 
hoar-frost; and at the end of that month and in January, the 
groimd is sometimes fiozen almost the whole day. The air is 
cloudless, dry and bracing; in the early morning it is very cold, 
but later in the day there is bright sunshine, and it becomes 
pleasantly warm, though it remains bitterly cold in the shade. 
As the evening comes on, it is cold and chilly, and the nights 
are clear and starry. Occasionally snow falls in January and 
February, but such an occurrence is comparatively rare, and 
heavy falls of snow are very uncommon. It seldom lies on the 
ground for more than a few hours, except in places sheltered 
from the sun; but in January 1883 it lay on the ground for 
10 days, and in February 1887 for three weeks and more on 
the Midler ranges near Darjeeling. From the accounts of early 
travellers it would seem that in Darjeeling itself snow was 
more fiequent formerly. In February 1829, when General 
Lloyd first visited the place, snow fell for three successive 
days in quantities sufficient to cover Darjeeling and the whole 
of the surrounding heights; and when he revisited it again 
in January 1837, snow covered the ground to the depth of a 
foot or more, some of it remaining unihawed for over a 
week. 

In March a brief Himalayan spring is ushered in with high 
blustering winds; it is very short, lasting only till the end of 
the month, but during this time idiododendrons, magnolias, 
priiruroses and other garden flowers come out in bloom, and 
the slopes lose the brown dried-up appearance they get in 
winter. During April and May there is a short-lived summer 
acQompanied showers of rain, which become heavier and 
more frequent tiU the setting in of the rains in the beginning 
of June. For three months after this, Darjeeling is exposed to 
the full force of the monsoon, drenched with rain, and 
shrouded in mist. The alluvial plain between it and the 
mouths of the Ganges is almost a dead level, the foot of the 
hills being only ^ feet above the sea; and consequently the 
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vapour-laden southoiy winds from the Bay of Bengal reach 
the outer range of hills without impediment. The humidity is 
very great, and Darjeeling is at this period of the year one of 
the dampest statioiu in India, while tire nei^bouring ranges 
which catch the Aril force of the monsoon are enveloped in mist 
and clouds, wdiich rarely lift. Tlie rains continue unabated 
during the months of June, July and August, 24 inches on the 
average falling in the first, 32 inches in fire second and 26 
inches in the last of those three months. The rainfall varies 
moreover very greatly in different parts of the station; in the 
present year (1906) it amounted by the end of August to 86 
inches at North Point (6,513 feet), while it was 103 inches at 
the Grovemment Observatory near St. Paul’s School (7.376 
feet) and was as much as 117 inches at the Municipal Office 
in the bazar. With September a decided change takes place, 
the continued rainfall giving way to showers, which become 
less and less frequent, while the sun shows itself oftener and 
its gleams are of longer duration, till towards the latter end 
of the month or the beginning of October, when the rains cease 
altogether. 

During this period of the year the weather, even when 
apparently most settled, cannot be depended upon for any 
time, and Darjeeling is subject to almost constant cloud and 
fog, which rise from the deep humid valleys and hang for days 
together over the station. The station is shut in by a screen 
of mountains which, while sheltering it fiom wind, prevent 
the dissipation of the rolling masses of mists, which rise from 
the ravines like steam fium a cauldron. Owing to this natural 
barrier, the winds are mostly light and variable; and for a 
considerable portion of the year they have not sufficient 
strength to dispel the canopy of clouds lying on the hills which 
surround the town. On the average, there are two days of 
clouded sky to one day of clear sky. 

TEMPERATURE 

As the Daijeeling district consists of valleys in which the 
elevation above the sea may be not more than 1,000 feet, and 
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hill ranges, which rise to a height of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, 
climatic conditions are necessarily varied, more especially as 
regards temperature. In the Tarai and the lower valleys the 
heat is tropical; but in the town of Darjeeling the temperature 
is that of a temperate zone and only about two degrees above 
that of London.^ At the station itself, where the observatory 
stands at a height of 7,376 feet, the mean temperature is 
about 42® in the cold-weather months from December to 
February. A rapid increase of temperature takes place during 
March and April owing to the warmer air which penetrates 
through the valleys from the plains; and thereafter, from May 
to December, when more or less heavy cloudy prevails, mean 
temperature is steady at or slightly above 60°. In October 
northerly winds begin, cloud is much less than in previous 
months, and rainfall occurs mainly owing to cyclonic storms 
which generally recurve towards North Bengal at the end of 
the season. The lowest average minimum temperature is 35° 
in January and the highest 58° in July. 


RAINFALL 


During the cold-weather months very little rain falls in the 
Daijeeling hills. November and December are almost rainless, 
and the light showers which fall in January and February 
occur when shallow depressions are passing eastward over the 
plains. The heaviest rainfall recorded in January is 3 inches 
in 1899, and in February 2.65 inches in 1889. Rainfall is 
somewhat more heavy in March, and there is a considerable 
increase in April, owing to thunderstorms. In May the 
southerly winds from the Bay reach the hills and cause 
increased precipitation, which is at times very heavy, more 
especially in the latter half of tiiat month, when cyclonic 


1. The following are the average annual temperatures at London and 
Daijeeling : 


Average maximum temperature 
" minimum ” 

” air ” 


London Daijeeling 

67.6 58.5 

42.7 47.6 

60.2 52.7 
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storms pass from the Bay into Bengal. Very heavy rainfall is 
general from June to September, especially on the lower 
slopes. The monsoon current flows northwards over East 
Bengal, and in North Bengal receives its westward deflection 
towards North-Western India. At the same time, there is 
great ascensional motion, maintained as far as the spurs 
increase in height, and to that ascensional motion the heavy 
rainfall is due. In the wettest month (July) Mangpu at 4,700 
feet receives 32 inches, Kurseong at about the same level 45 
inches, and Darjeeling 32 inches. The total fall at these 
stations during the monsoon season, i.e., from May to 
November, is 116, 153, and 114 inches respectively. The 
monsoon rainfall at Siliguri in the Tarai is 116 inches; at 
Pedong, at a height of over 6,000 feet, it is 90 inches; while 
on the lower hills to the extreme east it is about 200 inches. 
Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the 
hot weather (March to May), and the rainy season (Jime to 
October). The figures shown are the averages recorded from 
the earliest year in which rainfall was systematically 
registered up to the end of 1905 : 


Sialion 

Years 

recorded 



June to 

October 

Annual 

average 

Daijeeling 

40-43 

2.28 

13.92 

105.60 

121.80 

Kalimpong 

17-19 

2.14 

10.77 

76.61 

89.52 

Kurseong 

17-18 

2.39 

18.23 

140.10 

160.72 

Mangpu 

8 

2.09 

16.30 

105.66 


Pedong 

7.8 

2.99 

17.30 

83.14 

103.43 

Siliguri 

17-18 

1.57 

_1 

15.35 

105.55 

122.47 













CHAPTER II 

HISTORY 


THE NEPALESE WAR 

The history of Darjeeling presents a late chapter in the 
extension of British rule, for it was not until the beginning 
of the 19th century that the East India Company was brou^t 
into direct relations with the tract of country which now bears 
the name. It then formed part of the dominions of the Rcga 
of Sikkim, a petty ruler who had long been engaged in an 
unsuccesshil struggle against the growing power of the 
warlike Gurkhas. After overrunning the hills and valleys of 
Nepal, they marched east into Sikkim in 1780; and during 
the next 30 years the country suffered repeatedly from their 
in roads. At the end of this period, they had overrun Sikkim 
as far enstward as the Tista river, and had conquered and 
apnexed the Tarai, i.e., the belt of country lying along the 
lower hills between that river and the Mechi, which is now 
covered by the valuable tea-gardens of the Darjeeling 
planters. In the meantime, the East India Company was 
engaged in unavailing remonstrances against the Nepalese 
aggressions throughout the whole length of their northern 
frontier, and war finally broke out in 1814. At its close, the 
tract which the Nepalese had wrested from the Rqja of Sikkim 
was ceded to the East India Company; the Rqja, who had been 
driven out of his dominions, was reinstated; and in 1817 a 
treaty was concluded at Titalya, under which the whole of the 
country between the Mechi and the Tista, a tract extending 
over 4,000 square miles was restored to him, his sovereignty 
being guaranteed by the Company. The intervention of the 
British was thus successful in preventing the Gurkhas from 
turning the whole of Sikkim and the hills west and south of 
the Tista into an outlying province of Nepal; and Sikkim, 
including the present district of Darjeeling, was retained as 
a bufl^r state between Nepal and Bhutan. 
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EARLY TRAVELS 

Under this treaty, the Company assumed the position of the 
paramount power in Sikkim, idle lUya being bound to refer to 
the arbitration of the British Government any disputes 
between his subjects and those of Nepal or any other 
neighbouring State. Ten years after it was signed, hsputes 
arose on the Sikkim and Nepal frontier, which, according to 
the terms of the treaty, were referred to the Governor- 
General. Accordingly, in 1828 General (then Captain) 
Lloyd was deputed to effect a settlement. In company with 
Mr. J. W. Grant, the Commercial Resident at Malda, he 
penetrated the hills, which were still a terra incognita to the 
British, as far as Rinchinpong, and during this jovumey was 
attracted by the position of Daijeelii^. 

From a report* dated the 18th June 1829, in which he 
claims to have been the only European who ever visited the 
place, we learn that Lloyd visited “the old Goorka station 
called Doijeling” for six days in February 1829, and “was 
immediately struck with its being well adapted for the 
purpose of a sanitarium.” He seems to have been a little 
apprehensive of the rigours of winter, but, he added, “should 
the climate prove too cold, Ging, which is below it, and to 
which there is very easy access, would remedy the evil.” On 
all grounds, he strongly urged the importance of securing 
possession of the place, and, in particular, pointed out its 
advantages as a centre which would engross all the trade of 
the country, and as a position of great strategical importance, 
commanding the entrance into Nepal and Bhutan. Darjeeling 
itself, though formerly occupied by a large village and the 
residence of one of the principal Kazis, was deserted, and the 
country round it was sparsely inhabited; but, he said, “if this 
part of the hills was resumed by us, or ceded, the Chief and 
people who have emigrated would instantly return, and, as 
he is very tyrannical, I don’t suppose a single Lepcha would 
remain subject to the Sikkim R^a. I think it probable that 
they might also, in the space of a few more years, prefer the 
Christian to the Lama religion.” At the same time, Mr. Grant 
also impressed on the Govemor-(5eneral, Lord William 


'Doijeling, by H. V. Bayley, 1838. 
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Bentinck, the numerous advantages promised by the 
establishment of a sanitarium at Oaijeeling, and strongly 
advocated its occupation for military purposes, as the key of 
pass into the Nepal territory. 

CESSION OF DARJEELING 

These representations were net neglected by liord William 
Bentinck, who promptly deputed Captain Herbert, then 
Deputy Surveyor-General, to examine the country in company 
with Mr. Grant, observing that to the extreme earnestness 
of the latter in commending Darjeeling, that place would be 
mainly indebted for any importance which it might eventually 
obtain. The reports of these two gentlemen conclusively 
proved the feasibility of establishing a sanitarium at 
Darjeeling; and the Court of Directors approved the project, 
on the ground that it might prove a valuable depot for the 
temporary reception of European recruits, and even a 
permanent cantonment for a European regiment. General 
Lloyd was, accordingly, directed to open negotiations with the 
Raja of Sikkim, on the first convenient occasion, for the 
cession of Darjeeling in return for an equivalent in money or 
land. This opportunity occurred in 1834-35, when some 
Lepcha refugees in Nepal having made an inroad into the 
Sikkim Tarai, General Lloyd was deputed to enquire into the 
causes of the disturbance. The refugees were obliged to return 
to Nepal, and the negotiations ended in the execution by the 
Raja of Sikkim of a deed of grant on the 1st February, 1835. 

This deed of grant, which is commendably short, runs as 
follows ; “The Governor-General having expressed his desire 
for the possession of the hill of Daijeeling on account of its 
cool climate, for the purpose of enabling the servants of his 
Govenunent, suffering from sickness, to avail themselves of 
its advantages, I, the Sikkimputtee Rajah, out of friendship 
for the said Governor-General, hereby present Darjeeling to 
the East India Company, that is, all the land south of the 
Great Runjeet river, east of the Balasur, Kahail and Little 
Ruiyeet rivers, and west of the Rungno and Mahanuddi 
rivers." This was an unconditional cession of what was then 
a worthless uninhabited mountain; but in 1841 the 
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Government granted the Raja an allowance of Rs. 3,000 as 
compensation, and raised the grant to Rs. 6,000 in 1846. 


EARLY SETTLE 

The hill territory of Darjeeling having thus been ceded. 
General Lloyd and Dr. Chapman were sent in 1836 to explore 
the coimtry, to ascertain the nature of the climate, and to 
investigate the capabilities of the place. Here they spent the 
winter of 1836 and part of 1837; and on receipt of their 
reports, it was finally decided to adopt Darjeeling as a 
sanitarium. General Lloyd was appointed Local Agent with 
power to deal with the applications for land which soon began 
to pour in from the residents of Calcutta, and the new 
settlement progressed rapidly. When General Lloyd and Dr. 
Chapman visited Darjeeling in 1836, all they found was some 
huts recently erected by the Raja of Sikkim, in which they 
spent a night shivering with cold, without food or bedding. By 
1840 a road had been made fi-om Pankhabari; there was a 
staging bungalow there and another at Mahaldiram; a hotel 
had been started at Kurseong and a second at Darjeeling; and 
at the latter place some 30 private houses had been erected, and 
nearly as many more locations had been taken up at Lebong. 

Elsewhere, however, the country was still uncleared, the 
whole road from Pankhabari running through virgin forest 
with an almost impenetrable growth of underwood broken 
only here and there by a Lepcha clearing, a mountain slip or 
a slope cleared by fire. The country was still practically 
uninhabited, and one of the most important problems of 
administration was to attract native settlers. About 10 years 
previously 1,200 able-bodied Lepchas, forming, according to 
Captain Herbert, two-thirds of the population of Sikkim, had 
been forced by the oppression of the Raja to fly from 
Darjeeling and its neighbourhood, and to take refiige in 
Nepal. What little cultivation there was, had been abandoned; 
the Sikkim Rrya had prohibited his subjects from going to 
Darjeeling and helping in establishing the new settlement; and 
various expedients were proposed to repopulate the country, 
e.g., to invite the Lepcha refugees to return, to import labourers 
from the indigo concerns in Rangpur and Ramgarh (i. e., Gaya 
and Hazaribagh), or to procure settlers from Nepal and Bhutan. 
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EARLY Administration 

In 1839 Dr. Campbell, a member of tiie Indian Medical 
Service, who was British Resident in Nepal, was transferred 
to Daijeeling as Superintendent. As sui^, he was in charge 
of the political relations with Sikkim and was entrusted with 
the criminal and fiscal administration of the district, 
besides being Postmaster, Marriage Registrar and 
Administrator of the Station Funds, i.e., the income firom the 
lands in and about the station which had been leased for 
buUding purposes. All these duties were discharged by him 
single-handed, but Dr. Campbell devoted himself with rare 
energy to the task of developing the station, attracting 
immigrants to cultivate the mountain slopes, and stimulating 
trade and commerce. Every encouragement was given to 
settlers who received grants of forest land; and the 
success which attended his efforts may be gauged by the fact 
that he was able to report that the population rose from not 
more than 100 souls in 1839 to about 10,000 in 1849, 
chiefly by immigration from the neighbouring States of Nepal. 
Sikkim and Bhutan, in all of which slavery was prevalent. 

“Whatever has been done here,” wrote an inspecting 
officer" in 1852, “has been done by Dr. Campbell alone. He 
found Darjeeling an inaccessible tract of forest, with a very 
scanty population; by his exertions an excellent sanitarium 
has been established for troops and others; a Hill Corps has 
been established for the maintenance of order and improvement 
of communications ; no less than 70 Eimipean houses have 
been built, with a bazar, jail, and buildings for the 
accommodation of the sick in the depot; a revenue of 
Rs. 50,000 has been raised, and is collected punctually and 
^ without balance; a simple system of administration of justice 
has been introduced, well adapted to the character of the 
tribes with whom he had to deal; the lystem of forced labour 
formerly in use has been abolished, and labour with all other 
valuables has been left to find its own price in an open 
market; roads have been made; experimental cultivation of 
tea and coffee has been introduced, and various European 
finite and grapes; and this has been effected at the same time 


* Report on Daijeeling, by W. B. Jackson, c.s— Selections from Uie Records 
of the ]^ngal Government, No. XVII. 
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that the various tribes of inhabitants have been conciliated, 
and their habits and prejudices treated with a caution and 
forbearance which will render further progress in the same 
direction an easy task. I may, in short, say of him that to him 
is the Government indebted for the formation of the district 
of DaijeeUng.” 

RELATIONS WITH SIKKIM 

In the meantime our relations with S ikkim had been far from 
satisfactory. The Rsya, old and iniBrm, was a mere cipher in 
the hands of his minister Namguay, popularly known as the 
Pagla Diwan or mad Prime Minister of Sikkim. Wrapt in 
religious contemplation, and abstracting himself from the 
consideration of earthly things, the Rtga allowed the Diwan, 
a corrupt and ambitious official, to a dmini ster the State and 
enrich himself at its expense. The increasing importance of 
Daijeeling under free institutions was a source of early and 
constant jealousy and annoyance to the Diwan, who was 
himself the monopolist of all trade in Sikkim; and it was 
shared in by the Lamas and other notabilities, who lost their 
rights over slaves settling as British subjects in our territory. 
The plan pursued was to frighten our new subjects by 
spreading false reports and sending secret emissaries, by 
declaring that they should be delivered up as escaped slaves 
to their former masters, and by discouraging in every way the 
resort of the people of Sikkim to Daijeeling. Besides this, 
British subjects were constantly being kidnapped to be sold 
into slavery, and there were frequent denials of aid in 
capturing and surrendering criminals. “Every obstacle,” wrote 
Sir Joseph Hooker, “was thrown in the way of a good 
understanding between Sikkim and the British Government. 
British subjects were rigorously excluded from Sikkim; eveiy 
liberal offer for free trade and intercourse was rejected 
generally with insolence; merchandise was taxed, and 
notorious offenders, refugees from the British territories, 
were harboured; despatches were detained; and the vakeels, 
or Riga’s representatives, were chosen for their insolence and 
incapadly. The conduct of the Diwan throughout was Indo- 
Chinese ; assuming, insolent, aggressive, never perpetrating 
open violence, but by petty insults effectually [neventing all 
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good understanding. He was met with neglect or forbearance 
on the part of the Calcutta Government and by patience and 
passive resistance at Daijeeling. Our inaction and long 
suffering were taken for weakness and our concessions for 
timidity.” 

The climax was reached in November 1849, when Sir 
Joseph Hooker and Dr. Campbell were suddenly seized and 
made prisoners, while travelling in Sikkim with the permission 
both of the Rjga and of the British Government. The object 
of the Diwan was to force Dr. Campbell to relinquish the 
claims for the surrender of criminals; to make him, while in 
durance, agree to the dictation of the Diwan regarding the 
giving up of escaped slaves; and to detain him until these 
enforced conditions should be sanctioned by Government. 
This method of enforcing demands by capture and detention 
was common with the turbulent tribes east of Nepal, but in 
this instance was aggravated by the violence and various 
indignities to which their captors subjected Dr. Campbell. 
Foiled, however, by his declaration that whatever concessions 
might be extorted would be repudiated by Government, and 
intimidated by the characteristic tiireat of the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, that the Raja’s head should answer 
for it, if a hair of the head of either prisoner were hurt, the 
Sikkimese eventually released Dr. Campbell and Sir Joseph 
Hooker on the 24th December 1849, a little more than six 
weeks after their seizure. 

ANNEXATION OP THE TARAI 

In February 1850 an avenging force crossed the Great Rangit 
into Sikkim; but after remaining on the northern bank of the 
river for some weeks th^ were recalled without any further 
demonstration. The grant of Rs. 6,000 per annum which the 
Raja had received since 1846 was withdrawn, and the Raja 
was further punished by the aimexation of the Sikkim Tarai, 
which he had originally received as a free gift from tlie British 
and which was the only lucrative or fertile estate he 
possessed. The seizure was quietly effected by four policemen 
taking possession of the treasury, which, it is said, contained 
exactly six rupees, and by announcing to the villagers the 
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confiscatioa of the territory to the British Government. At the 
same time, there was annexed to it the portion of the Sikkim 
hills bounded by the Ramman on the north, die Great Rangit 
and the Tista on the east, and by the Nepal frontier on the 
west, a tract of country containing about 5,00Q souls. The 
result was to confine the Raja to the mountainous hinterland, 
and to cut off all access to the plains except through British 
territory. The change was welcomed by the inhabitants, for 
it only involved the payment of a small fixed tax in money 
to the treasury at Darjeeling, instead of a fluctuating one in 
kind, with service to the Raja and liability to further 
annoyance from the Diwan. The new territory was placed 
under the management of the Superintendent of Darjeeling, 
under whose administration it soon became a valuable asset, 
owing to the increase of the population and its suitability for 
tea. The whole country thus annexed covered an area of 640 
square miles, and its annexation was an important measure; 
for it made the British boundary march with Nepal on the 
west and with Bhutan on the east, while it connected 
Darjeeling on the south with the British districts of Pumea 
and Jalpaiguri. Previously the district had been an enclave 
in Sikkim territory, and to reach it the British had to pass 
through a country acknowledging the rule of a foreign, though 
dependent, potentate. 

THE TREATY OF 1861 

For some years after this the relations between Sikkim and 
the British Government proceeded smoothly. The Diwan, 
however, though ostensibly dismissed, soon worked his way 
into power again through his wife, an illegitimate daughter 
of the Raja, and the former outrages were deliberately 
renewed. Constant raids were made upon our territory, 
property was plundered, our subjects were carried off and sold 
as slaves or detained in Sikkim, and no redress could be 
obtained. The Raja of Sikkim, now an old man of nearly 80 
years, had relinquished all cares of State and retired to 
Chumbi in Tibet, and the Govemmmit was entirely in iiie 
hands of the Chief Minister, Diwan Namguay, the man who 
had seized Dr. Campbell and Dr. Hodcer in November 1849, 
and who was the real author of the raids into our territory. 
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After 6 months’ negotiations, reparation was revised, and it 
was resolved to take possession of the portion of Sikkim lying 
to the north of the Ramman and to the west of the Great 
Rangit, and to retain it till our subjects were restored, the 
offenders given up, and security obtained against a recurrence 
of similar offences. In November 1660 Dr. Campbell crossed 
the Ramman with a small force and advanced as far as 
Rinchinpong. But he had only 160 natives and a complement 
of English and non-commissioned officers, and, when attacked, 
he was forced to retreat for lack of ammunition and to fall back 
on Daijeeling. Subsequently Colonel Gawler, at the head of 
a force of 2,600 men, including 2 mountain howitzers and a 
detachment of artillery, with Sir Ashley Eden as Envoy and 
Special Commissioner, started from Darjeeling on the 1st 
February 1861 and reached Tumlong, the Sikkim capital, 
early in March 1861. The Diwan fled, the British force 
dismantled the forts, the old Rqja abdicated in favour of his 
son, and, on the 28th March, Sir Ashley Eden effected a treaty 
with the new Rsqa. 

This treaty stipulated that full compensation should be 
made to those of our subjects who had either been kidnapped 
or pillaged by the Raja’s people; it provided for full 
indemnification for the losses sustained in Dr. Campbell’s 
retreat; it guaranteed the opening out of the country to trade, 
and the removal of all restrictions on travellers and merchants; 
it fixed the Tnaximum rate of transit duties to be levied on 
goods between British India and Tibet; it provided for the 
construction of roads, and the security of those who traversed 
them; and lastly, it contained provisions for the bsmishment 
of Diwan Namguay, smd for the hiture good conduct of the 
Sikkim Government. This treaty was of great importance to 
the interests of Darjeeling, as it finally put an end to the 
vexatious aimoyances to which its inhabitants were exposed, 
and secured full fireedom for commerce. During our occupation 
of Sikkim, a good road was constructed firom Darjeeling 
to the lista, while the Sikkim authorities undertook to 
complete ffre remaining portiwr b^ween the Chola Pass and 
Tibet; and the first step was ffius teJren to tap the Tibetan 
trade. 
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THE BHUTAN WAR 

Trouble soon after this arose with the adjoining State of 
Bhutan. The Bhutanese ware constantly engaged in aggressions 
on the frontier, and there was a series of outrages in which 
property was plundered and destroyed, lives were taken, and 
many innocent persons were carried off into captivity. In the 
beginning of 1862 news came that the Bhutanese were 
making hostile preparations for the purpose of entering our 
territory, and an attack on Darjeeling was apprehended. 
Troops were at once hurried up from Dinapore, and confidence 
on the frontier was restored. This was followed in 1863 by the 
despatch of a special mission to Bhutan under Sir Ashley 
Eden, who was charged with proposals of a condliatoiy 
character, but was also instructed to demand the restoration 
of plundered property. These pacific overtures were insolently 
rejected by the Government of Bhutan. Not only were 
restitution for the past and security for the future refused, but 
the British Envoy was openly insulted in Darbar, and 
compelled, as the only means of ensuring the safe return of 
the Mission, to sign, under protest, a document by which the 
Government of India was to renounce the Bhutan Duars on 
the Assam frontier. Sir Ashley Eden, who had been treated 
with gross indignity, at last succeeded with difficulty in 
leaving Punakha during the night, and returned to Darjeeling 
in April 1864. 

After further fruitless negotiations, the Govermnent of 
India determined to annex the Bengal Duars and so much of 
the hill territory, including the forts of Dalingkot, Pasaka and 
Diwangiri, as might be necessary to prevent the hostile or 
predatory incursions of the Bhutanese into the Darjeeling 
district and the plains below. A military force of sufficient 
strength was accordingly despatched into Bhutan in the cold 
weather of 1864. The opposition offered by the Bhutanese was 
generally of the most contemptible kind. They were fourul to 
be efficient only in throwing up stockades and offering 
resistance from behind them; and in the plains they proved 
to be as despicable a foe as could well be conceiv^. Their 
fortresses were captured with the greatest ease, and ffie whole 
of the Duars was completely occupied by the middle of 
January 1865. In November 1866 the treaty extorted from Sir 
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Ashley Eden was given up, and a fresh treaty was executed 
under which the Bhutan Duars, with the passes leading into 
the hills, were ceded to the British in return for an annual 
subsidy. The whole of the Bhotia possessions in the plains 
thus became British, and a slip of British hill territory lying 
on the eastern bank of the Tista was interposed between 
Bhutan and Sikkim. In 1866 this tract, which now forms the 
Kalimpong police circle, was added to the district of Darjeeling. 
This was the last addition to the district, which thus acquired 
its present dimensions. 

DAKJEEUNG IN 1866 

The year 1866 may be taken as marking an epoch in the 
history of Darjeeling. Peace was established within its 
borders; and thenceforward began the march of progress and 
civilization. Rapid progress was now at last made in the 
development of the communications of the district, which the 
Sikkim expedition of 1860 and the Bhutanese war the year 
before had shown to be vitally essential. Between 1839 and 
1842, Lord Napier of Magdala, then a young lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers, had been engaged in laying out the station 
of Darjeeling and in making a.road through the virgin forest 
to the Tarai. This road may still be seen along the top of the 
Senchal ridge from Ghum to Kurseong, after which it 
descends somewhat abruptly to Pankhabari. This road was, 
however, both too narrow and too steep for wheeled traffic, 
and it was recognized that, in the interests of Darjeeling and 
for the development of the frontier trade, a road broad enough 
for carts and with an easy p-adient was absolutely necessary. 
The construction of the Darjeeling Cart Road, that wonderfiri 
example of engineering work whidi subsequently made the 
alignment of a railway so comparatively easy, was accordingly 
begun in 1861; and at the time the construction of a broad 
metalled road from the Ganges to Siliguri was pushed on. By 
1866 the latter had been completed at a cost of 14% lakhs 
of rupees, the road proving a work of great magnitude, owing 
to the nature of the heavily flooded country it crossed; the 
Cart Road from Darjeeling to Kursecmg had also been opened 
to fraffic, and the lower section was approaching completion; 
while another road was being driven through the malarial 
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Tarai, in order to link the Cart Road up with the road to the 
Ganges and so establish uninterrupted traffic with the 
plains. 

From this time dates the first attempt to make iiie hills 
the home of Eun^an education in India. For some years 
Bishop Cotton had been advocating the establishment of hill 
schools for Europeans, and his efforts were supported by Lord 
Canning who pointed out in a celebrated minute how the 
domiciled English and Eurasians would, if neglected, become 
profitless, unmanageable, and a glaring reproach to the 
Government, while, if properly cared for, they might become 
a source of strength to British rule and of usefulness to India. 
The main result of this movement was the establishment of 
several hill schools, the first of which was St. Paul’s School, 
which was transferred in 1864 from Calcutta to Darjeeling. 
To this period, too, must be ascribed the establishment of the 
cinchona cultivation, which has now made it possible for the 
fever-stricken natives of Bengal to obtain a cheap and simple 
remedy at every post office. In 1864 the first large cinchona 
plantation was started at Rangbi in the Rangjo valley, which 
after some years of doubt and disappointment was successfully 
developed. This plantation is now the centre of the manufacture 
of the cheap quinine and cinchona febrifuge which is wiihin 
the reach of the poorest peasant. The tea industry of which 
the foundations had been laid many years previously was now 
firmly established as a commercial enterprise. In 1841 Dr. 
Campbell had started the experimental growth of the tea 
plant with a few seeds grown in Kumaon from China stock. 
'Twenty years later the original plants had grown to a gigantic 
size, one of them, it is said, being 50 feet in circumference and 
20 feet high. It was recognized that the soil and climate of 
Darjeeling were favourable to its cultivation; Dr. Campbell’s 
example was followed by others; large plantations were 
established and companies were formed, hntU in 1866 there 
were no less than 39 gardens with over 10,000 acres under 
tea and an outturn of nearly half a million pounds. This rapid 
extension of tea cultivation had, however, resulted in reckless 
deforestation, and it was recognized that it was necessary to 
provide for the careful conservation of the forests, for their 
protection from wanton or unscientific destruction, and for the 
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proper development of this part of the resources of the 
country. The Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens 
was appointed Conservator of Forests for Bengal; and special 
measures were taken for the protection of the forests about 
Darjeeling, where the wholesale felling of timber, which had 
followed the introduction of tea-planting, had resulted in 
wide-spread denudation. Accordingly, all unassessed lands in 
the old hill teritory above 6,000 feet in height, and all such 
lands between the Tarai and an elevation of 3,000 feet, were 
made over to the newly-established Forest Department and 
were reserved for forest purposes. This was the beginning of 
forest conservancy in Bengal. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE DISTRICT* 

The two most important factors in the development of the 
district have been the choice of Darjeeling for a health resort 
and the subsequent planting of tea in the hills. To Grant and 
Lloyd, Darjeeling is indebted for the discovery of the 
possibilities of this bracing climate to reinvigorate the wearied 
workers of tire plains; to Lloyd for the cession of the hill 
territory, which, as his widow has proudly recorded in his 
epitaph, was due to his exertions and to his personal influence 
with the Riga of Sikkim; and to Campbell for the introduction 
of the tea plant and for his unceasing and successful efforts 
to develop the resources of the district Soon after the cession 
of Darjeeling had been effected began the fir^ making of roads 
under the skilled supervision of Lord Napier and the laying 
out of the station which has now grown into the town of 
Darjeeling; from the appointment of Dr. Campbell as 
Superintendent dates the first immigration of Nepalese from 
the west and of plainsmen fium the south who flocked in to 
exploit the land under the even-handed justice administered 
by Campbell. Formerly, beyond a few Lepchas and Limbus 
with their little clearings in the forests, an occasional raid 
from Nepal, or a stray visitor fium tire table-lands of Tibet, 


*I am indebted to Revd. B. BSlgour, bj>., for tfait sketch ot the development 
of Daqeeling. 
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the Daijeeling Hills were practically uninhabited. But, as 
already shown, these health-giving breezes, these lofty hills 
with their great forests and wonderful mountain scenery, 
appealed to the British pioneers; a number of cottages soon 
began to spring up on the slopes around what is now the town 
of Darjeeling, roads were laid out, and inter-communication 
with the plains became possible. An early account of the 
difficulties of the journey to Darjeeling in the olden time tells 
how it took the best part of a fortnight by boat, palki and 
pony, and at an expense of about Rs. 300, to do what the 
ordinary traveller now accomplishes in less than 20 hours and 
at about a tenth of that cost. These facts in themselves are 
good illustrations of the marvellous progress made in the last 
half century. 

But it was not till the starting of the tea industry that the 
most rapid strides were made. With the planting of tea, with 
its enormous demand for labour, the clearing of forest, the 
opening out of land, and lastly the introduction of the 
machinery required for the manufacture, we begin an entirely 
new chapter in the history of Darjeeling. The history of the 
growth of this particular industry is given in a subsequent 
article, and what we are concerned with here is merely to note 
the predominating influence it has had in the economic and 
industrial development of the district. For the tea plantations 
needed labour, more immigrants were consequently attracted 
to the district, these immigrants had to be fed, clothed and 
housed, and all this stimulated trade. Further, the plantations 
needed machinery, and the hillmen had to be taught the 
mysteries of the steam engine and the marvels of European 
engineering; blacksmiths, carpenters and other workmen had 
to learn the higher branches of the callings followed by their 
ancestors, and from these simple hill people had to be made 
the engine-drivers necessary to keep the machinery going. For 
this they shew great aptitude, and it is remarkable what good 
engine-men they prove after a little training. Then, to get up 
the hills the stores necessary for the industry, and to take 
down to the sea the products of their toil, iJie tonga, the old 
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bullock-cart, the pack-pony, and the human carrier bearing 
enormous loads on his back were found to be insufficient. Hie 
result was an agitation for a railway, an agitation which had 
its practical effect in the ratablishment of the Daijeeling- 
Himalayan Railway, which was opened up as far as Darjeeling 
in 1881. We have no hestitation in saying that had it not been 
for the staple industry of tea with its great traffic up and down 
the hills, and for the fact that the great hill cart road had 
already been made by the Public Works Department, 
Darjeeling would have had long to wait ere a railway would 
have overcome the obstacles interposed by nature and have 
faced the huge initial expense of driving a line along the steep 
hill-sides, beneath precipitous crags and over furious mountain 
torrents. The industry is still almost entirely in the hands of 
Europeans, as the difficulties of manufacture and the need of 
large capital have deterred the hill people from taking to 
planting tea on their own account. 

Another important factor in advancing the general 
development of the district has been the preservation and 
development of the forests, which supply timber for its bridges 
and buildings, wood for its tea-boxes, and firewood and 
charcoal for its households. Instead of the great waste of 
timber, traces of which are visible in many parts of the hills, 
there are now extensive forests managed by an organised 
Forest Department. Instead of the old primitive methods of 
exploitation, the axe and saw are used for fellii^, the steam 
saw is just beginning to be employed for cutting up the timber, 
and in a few places wire tramways are used for transport. 
Here, again, the tea industry has played a leading part in 
helping on the development of the forests, for thousands of 
maunds of firewood and thousands of feet of planking are 
required every year for the factory boiler and tea-boxes 
respectively. Other economic products have been tried in the 
hills with varying su(x»ss. Quinine, for example, was planted 
in large areas in several of the tea-gardens—one Company, 
in fact, is still known as the Darjeeling Tea and Cinchona 
Co.—and a few private planters opened up their land for 
cinchona. Ihese plantations have gradually disappeared, as 
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the cost of manufachire and transport was found to be 
prohibitive for private planters after the fall in the price of 
quinine; and only the Govenunent cinchona plantation at 
Mangpu and its subordinate gardens, which produce both 
quinine and a number of alkaloid bye-products, are now at 
work. There, too, the introduction of up-to-date machinery 
and the presence of a staff of trained chemists and 
horticulturists have had a most important influence on the 
country-side, an example of which may be seen in the 
improved agricultural methods which are manifest in some of 
the villages near these plantations. The cultivation of coffee 
was started at about the same time as that of tea on one or 
two gardens, but did not prove a financial success. There are 
still a few gardens, e.g., Bamesbeg and Glenbum, where a 
small number of bushes are still yielding berries which give 
quite drinkable coffee. Tobacco, again, which is indigenous in 
the hills, and which may be seen growing round many native 
homesteads, has never been successfully cultivated or 
manufactured on a large scale and developed by capital. One 
planter in the Tarai made an experiment witii it, which for 
one year gave tokens of success, but he found that the damage 
done by the rains was far too great for him to get any 
profitable results. Experiments with rubber and camphor are 
at present being made, in the case of rubber with great 
prospects of success, but these experiments are only in the 
initial stage, and it is too early to make any forecast as to their 
eventual result. 

Native cultivation is still practically at the same stage as 
it was when the British first occupied the country, except that 
the old, nomadic, wasteful system of cultivation practised by 
the Lepchas has been given up, and the use of the plough, 
which they have learnt firom the immigrant Nepalese, has 
extended. Several attempts have been made to introduce 
better seeds, improved ploughs and other implements; and 
these attempts have met with some success, some remaricably 
fine Indian-com having been grown in Kalimpong from 
American seed; but the hill people, though very receptive in 
some respects, are inherently conservative as regards 
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agriculture, and wiiii them the dd is always better. Several 
planters have laid out good orchards, and have suggested to 
the hilhnen that here was another source of profit, but the 
native, patient as he is in many ways, knows not the patience 
of waiting even to another generation for the fruits of his 
planting. A few natives have tried market gardening, for 
which there is an increasing demand, but with no great 
success. Orange groves, peach trees and pine-apples are, 
however, finding more favour at the lower elevations. 

There has been a similar absence of improvement in the 
industries followed by the natives. Dr. Campbell once made 
an interesting experiment with the manufacture of paper and 
started a factory with the object of producing paper like the 
native-made paper of Nepal. He introduced five Nepali paper- 
makers, and for some years supplied strong writing and 
packing paper, but the competition of the cheap paper made 
in the plains was too strong, and the infant industry soon 
languished and died. Copper smelting of a wasteful character 
also used to be carried on to some extent, as the old Sikkim 
mint required a good deal of copper for producing the ‘dumpy 
pice” which are now valuable only to numismatists. Copper 
is, however, still used largely in the making of vessels for 
household use. Generally, it may be said that little improvement 
has taken place in the old handicrafts. The tools and 
implements in universal use are very much what they have 
been for centuries past; the old wooden plough and a little 
kodali, the primitive spade of their forefathers, have been 
handed down to the present generation practically unchanged. 
In spite of the fact that the planters have shown how an 
improved tool produces improved woric, the native impassively 
holds to his old ways. The women weave at the looms their 
grandmothers used, and, if they will only keep to the good 
stuffs and dyes of the old weavers, produce excellent work. A 
weaving school in Sikkim, and a few European looms and 
s pinning wheels, introduced by missionaries throughout the 
district, have only affected the few at present. The ordinary 
Lepcha and Bhutia woman and her Nepali sister are quite 
content to worir in the old wa]m, and spend months over a 
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gaudy Lepcha chadar or a Nepali doth, which will certainly, 
at least in lasting wear, repay the loi^ time spent on it. The 
advent of visitors, and spedally of the cold-weather tourists, 
has produced among the Lepchas a crowd of collectors of 
butterflies, moths and orchids, a profession in which they are 
experts. Living the free life of nature, they are bom 
naturalists, and to this they add a certain shrewdness, 
for they soon get to know the sdentific value of their 
collections. 

It is confessedly difficult for an Indian to learn any trade 
but that of his forefathers; but in Darjeeling among a 
Mongoloid people great strides have been made in teaching 
the Nepalese new handicrafts. We have already mentioned 
how the Nepalese lads on the tea gardens soon learn the 
mysteries of the engine-room and the different processes of 
tea manufacture. This receptivity is evident on a larger scale 
at the railway workshops at Tindharia, where after a few 
months’ training hill lads are found to pick up very quickly 
different methods of work; and at the electric-light works at 
Darjeeling they show a similar quickness to grasp the 
practical details of electrical engineering. But most of the 
trades are just as they were. The advent of the European has 
meant much budding; yet Darjeeling has not produced any 
native architect and hardly any but ordinary workmen. 
Though Katmandu produces lovely carved wood-work, the 
hillman here refuses to leam carpentering. He will become a 
mason, but his hammer and chisel are much as those of his 
fathers were, and he leaves to Chinamen and the immigrants 
from the plains the higher branches of the art of building. Still 
there are some employments which he still gladly take up. The 
lower classes have learned to be house-servants, the Lepchas 
being especially faithful and useful. The more educated seek 
posts as clerks, headmen and assistants on tea gardens on the 
railway, etc., and, like the Bengalis, all are anxious for 
Government service. A few have learnt the art of printing, and 
there are presses in Daijeeling owned, managed, and worked 
entirely by Nepalese. The medical profession has also at last 
found its votaries among the fadll people, who for too long 
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despised all medical relief, but now come in increasing 
numbers to idle planters and hospitals for it As shop-keepers, 
however, they have been ousted by &e sharp plainsmen, and 
there are only a few Newars following their hereditary 
occupation as shop-keepers. 

In the development thus rapidly sketched the most 
important elements have been the local tea industry, with its 
varied needs and the advent of the European with his many 
wants; and in the accomplishment of the progress which has 
been made we must give the foremost place to education, both 
vernacular and English. Daijeeling has also been fortunate 
in having several officials, many tea-planters, and a succession 
of missionaries who have devoted themselves to advancing not 
only the moral and spiritual but also the material welfare of 
the people. Many have taught with their own hands, more 
have shown by their example and active influence the 
uplifting power of a progressive civilization. 



CHAPTER m 

THE PEOPLE 


GBOWTH OF THE POPULATION 

The growth of the Daijeeling district affords the most 
remarkable instance of the expansion of population of which 
there is any record in Bengal. When the British first acquired 
the hill territory in 1835, it was almost entirely under forest, 
and what small population it had, had been driven out by the 
oppression of the petty ruler whom they replaced. It was, in 
fact, estimated that the whole of this tract, comprising 138 
square miles, contained only 100 souls. Hiis state of affairs 
was soon altered by Dr. Campbell, the first Superintendent, 
whose object it was to inspire ^e aboriginal people of the hills 
with confidence in Briti^ rule, to induce the neighbouring 
tribes to settle in the territory, and to render Darjeeling the 
commercial centre of the hills. In this he was eminently 
successful, and by the year 1850 he was able to report that 
the number of iiihabitants had risen to 10,000. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, indeed, compared the progress of Darjeeling to that 
of an Australian colony, both as regards the rapid extension 
of buildings and the accession of native families from the 
surrounding countries. When in 1869 a rough census was 
taken of the irrhabitants in this tract, it was found that they 
aggregated over 22,000 persons. 

The first regular census of the district as now constituted 
was carried out in the cold weather of 1871-72, and the result 
gave a total population of 94,712 persons, the average density 
of the population being 81 per square mile. When the next 
census was taken in 1881, the population had increased to 
155,179, or by more tlian 63 per cent.; but there can be no 
doubt that a large portion of this increase was due solely to 
the incompleteness and inaccuracy of the first census. 
However t^t may be, the expansion of the population was 
almost equally remarkable during the next 10 years, at the 
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end of which, i.e., in 1891, it amounted to 223,314, showing 
an increase of 43.4 per cent.—and this in spite of the fact that 
large numbers, filled with fears of the intentions of Government, 
as wild as they were vague, fled across the borders to Nepal 
rather than face the enumeration. Progress was far slower 
during the last decade, the increase amounting to 11.5 per 
cent., and the population, as returned at the census of 1901, 
being 249,117. In other words, the number of inhabitants is 
now more than 2 V 2 times as great as it was 30 years ago. 

INFLUENCE OF THE TEA GARDENS 

This phenomenal growth of the population since 1872 is due 
to two main causes, the development of the tea industry and 
the influx of settlers to exploit the waste lands of the district. 
How great the effect of the growth of the tea industry has been 
may be judged firom the few statistics given below. In 1872 
the number of tea estates in Darjeeling was only 74 with an 
area of 14,000 acres planted with tea. In 1881, the number 
of these estates had risen to 153, and the acreage under tea 
to 30,000, the number of estates having thus increased by 200 
per cent, and the acreage being more than doubled. Ten years 
later there were 177 gardens, and 45,000 acres were actually 
under tea. These figures sufficiently denote the prodigious 
development of operations whose characteristic is the 
employment of an enorpious quantity of manual labour. To 
this rapidly increasing demand the local supply of labour was 
quite unequal; the result was an unexampled immigration; 
and at the census of 1891 it was found that no less than 88,000 
persons resident in the district were bom in Nepal. During 
the decade ending in 1901 the tea industiy passed through 
a period of depression, and its expansion was checked, the 
acreage under tea amounting in the year 1901 to 51,000 acres 
and the number of estates to 170. Even so, however, the census 
of that year showed that the tea-garden coolies and their children 
accounted for more than two-thirds of the total population. 

AGRICULTURAL SETTLERS 

As regards the influx of agriculturists, its extent will be 
appaxmt fi^m the exceptional growth of the population of the 
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Kalimpong tract to the east of the Tista. This tract extends 
over 401 square miles, of which 213 square miles are covered 
by forest, while 10 square miles are occupied by tea gardens. 
The remainder, or 178 squ^ miles, has been reserved for 
native cultivation. It was annexed from Bhutan in 1865, and 
was then estimated to have a population of 3,530 souls. This 
number increased in 1881 to 12,683, and to 26,631 in 1891 
or by 1100 per cent in the decade. In 1901 the population had 
grown to 41,511 or by 55.9 per cent. This rapid expansion is 
due entirely to the immigration of agriculturists. When the 
tract was first taken over, it was composed almost entirely of 
forest and hill-tops inhabited by the aborigines of the country. 
It was resolved to keep a certain portion as a reserve for native 
cultivators, who flocked in to this land of promise; so that, 
with the exception of the forest reserves and some tea grown 
along the slopes of hills, the forest has been largely cleared 
away and the land brought under cultivation. The bulk of the 
population is now Nepalese, the continued imigration from 
Nepal being due to the pressure of the population on the land 
in the eastern portion of that prindpalily. There is no attempt 
at forest conservancy there, and the land is overcultivated, so 
that the Nepalese are glad to come to the undeveloped country 
in Darjeeling. Besides this, there is a considerable influx of 
Nepalese coolies from tea gardens, who come with large 
savings and buy up good lands or clear holdings from jungle; 
and of Lepchas, who have the more thickly populated parts 
of the district. Whether the volume of immigration will be so 
great in the future is very doubtful. The best lands have been 
taken up, those now being developed consist of the poorer and 
more remote lands, which have been the last to attract 
settlers, though they are largely taken up by those who can 
get no good land elsewhere, and there are now only 30 square 
miles of redaimable jungle left. 


EUROPEAN POPULATION 

In concluding this sketch of the growth of the population, 
reference may be made*-to tiie increase in the number of 
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Europeans which has taken place. In the year 1872 the 
district did not contain more than 419 Europeans and 32 
Eurasians; whereas the number of the former has risen to 
1,309 and of the latter to 329. This result is due solely to the 
development of the tea industry, in which the supervising 
staff is almost entirely European, and to the establishment 
of the town of Darjeeling as a sanitarium. In some ways, it 
is surprising that the number is not greater. At one time, 
optimistic hopes were entertained that a large European 
colony would be established in the district. Brian Houghton 
Hodgson looked forward not only to the rearing of subtropical 
products under European supervision, but also to agricultural 
settlements by the British race; and he hopefully pointed out 
that with “the backing of fifty to one hundred thousand loyal 
hearts and stalwart bodies of Saxon mould, our empire in 
India might safely defy the world in arms against it.” This 
expectation has not been fulfiilled, nor is it likely that the 
European farmer will ever be able to compete with the cheap 
labour of the hillmen in rearing country crops. Similar failure 
met the early attempts of the Moravian missionaries to 
maintain themselves by industrial labour, and in the end a 
few of them turned tea-planters and secured some of the best 
land in the district. 

CENSUS OF 1901 

As already stated, the result of the census of 1901 was to 
disclose a total population of 249,117, the number of 
inhabitants as a whde having increased by 11.5 per cent, 
since 1891. Every part of the district showed an increase 
except the Tarai, which is notoriously unhealthy. It was 
greatest in Kahmpong, where the waste land is rapidly being 
brought under cultivation hy new settlers. The remainder of 
the head-quarters subdivision also showed a fair growth, the 
tea gardens alone adding 5,000 (»: more than 12 per cent, to 
their population. In the hilly portion of the Kurseong 
subdivision tiiere was a slight increase; the tea garden 
population was sli^tly reduced, but this loss was more than 
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counterbalanced by the access of new settlers for ordinary 
cultivation, and to some extent by the development of the 
town of Kurseong. In the Tarsi there was a small decrease, 
partly due to fortuitous causes, viz., to the fact that a large 
number of temporary immigrants employed in road-making 
were enumerated at the previous census. Even so, however, 
the decrease would have been far greater, had it not been for 
immigration; and it is a significant fact that while the settled 
cultivators on the Government estates decreased by nearly 5 
per cent, there was an addition of 11 per cent to the population 
of the tea gardens, which depend so much on imported labour. 
This tract is infested by malaria, and the mortality is 
exceptionally high, so that the rate of expansion has always 
been less rapid than in the hills. In the nineteen years 
ending in 1891 the growth in the former was 222 per cent, 
and in the latter it was only 52 per cent; and, as we have 
already seen, the Tarai was the only decadent portion of the 
district in 1901. 

GENEBAL CHARACTERIOTICS 
DENSITY OF POPULATION 

The district, as a whole, is very thinly peopled, there being 
only 214 persons to the square mile. It must, however, be 
remembered that no less than 445 square, miles, or 38 per 
cent of the entire area, are occupied by reserved forests, and, 
if these be excluded, the density will rise to 346 persons per 
square mile. The pressure of the population on the soU is 
greatest in the Tarai, where there are 279 persons to the 
square mile; it gradually diminishes towards the north, and 
in the head-quarters subdivision there are only 184 persons 
to the square mile. The most sparsely populated tract is 
Kalimpong, which had in 1891 only 65 persons to the square 
mile. Here, in spite of the fact that the population increased 
by more than 65 per cent, in the succeeding decade, the 
density is still only 101 to the square mile. 
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MIGRATION 

From the preceding account it will be observed that Darjeeling 
owes a large proportion of its population to the advent of 
immigrants. Barely half of the inhabitants have, in fact, been 
bom in the district. In the Tarai it receives numerous settlers 
from the adjoining districts of Pumea and Jalpaiguri, who 
engage in cultivation, and a large number of coolies from 
Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, who are attracted by 
the wages given in the tea gardens. But the great bulk of tiie 
immigrants come from Nepal, chiefly as labourers in the tea 
gardens; and in the hills the population is mainly Nepalese. 
The early immigrants are, however, dying out, their place 
being taken by their children bom in Darjeeling, while the 
flow of fresh immigrants is growing less. Most of the latter 
settle in the district, but some only come for a short time, and 
then return to Nepal with their savings. As a result of this 
immigration, there is a large preponderance of males, there 
being only 87 women to every 100 men in the district. 

The volume of emigration from the district is very small. 
A certain number leave the district to serve in the Military 
Police battalions in Burma and elsewhere, but the great 
m^gority of emigrants consist of cultivators who throw up 
their hnlHing a and cross the border to Sikkim or Bhutan, 
where the forests are abundant and land is to be had for the 
asking. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

There are only two towns in the district, Darjeeling and 
Kurseong, which between them account for only 21,393 
persons or nearly 8 per cent, of tire population. The population 
of the former, according to the census of 1901, is 16,924 during 
the cold weather, but at si special census taken in September 
1900 it was found to be 23,852 or nearly 50 per cent, more 
than in the cold weather. 11118 difference is due to the fhct flrat 
in the hot wesQier and rains it is the temporary head-quarters 
of the Bengal Govorunent, and is largely resorted to by 
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Europeans whose permanent residence is in the plains. 
Kurseong has a population of only 4,469 and is far from being 
progressive, the number of inhabitants being only 436 more 
than in 1881. Like Darjeeling, it is a hill station, situated at 
a lower elevation, but it does not enjoy the same reputation 
as a sanitarium, though it is admirably adapted for the 
purpose. Till recently it has shown but little signs of 
development. This want of progress must be ascribed, to some 
extent, to an absence of enterprise among its inhabitants, but 
more largely to the want of a colonizing spirit among the 
Europeans of Bengal. To the same cause must be attributed 
the fact that Hope Town has never developed in spite of the 
central portion it occupies. It was at one time let out for 
building sites, and a church was erected, in the hope that it 
would develop into a small hill station, but the scheme proved 
abortive, and the land is now, for the greater part, under tea. 

The only other places of any importance are Siliguri and 
Kalimpong, the former being a village of some 784 souls in 
the Tarai, and the latter having a population over 1,000 
inhabitants. The former is a swampy malarious village close 
to the foot of the hills, but Kalimpong is charmingly situated 
at a height of nearly 4,000 feet with a delightiul winter 
climate and a rainfall far smaller than that of either 
Darjeeling or Kurseong. Part of the land hM been set aside 
for Europeem settlers, but it has failed to attract the Anglo- 
Indian, in spite of all its advantages, and the European 
population is confined to the members of the church of 
Scotland Mission and the iiunates of the Colonial Homes. 

The remainder of the population is scattered along the hill 
sides and over the level flats of the Tarai, amd consists of 
native cultivators tilling their own small fields or labourers 
employed in the tea gardens. Villages, in the proper sense of 
the term, are almost unknown. In the hills with the exception 
of the cooly linen on flie various tea plantations, each 
homestead stands in its own land near the patches of cleared 
cultivation, HMtng h occasionally five or six houses are grouped 
together; and there is no corporate village life such as there 
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is in the plains. Even in the Tarai the social unit is the farm, 
not, as elsewhere in India, the village. In each group of huts 
the principal buildings are occupied by a substantial cultivator, 
often the representative of the original reclaimer of the soil, 
the others by his labourers or tenants. He keeps in a store¬ 
house elevated on piles a large stock or Rice, the resource of 
the whole hamlet. From it he furnishes with seed those 
entitled to it, and he frequently makes subsistence loans. He 
has to keep the whole body together, a task by no means easy, 
as the other members of the small community take but little 
interest in the matter, and are always ready to emigrate. 
There are good markets in the Tarai, but no villages. That 
ancient form of organization, which elsewhere dominates 
rural life, is here unknown; and its absence makes us feel 
that, when we enter the Tarai, we have passed the former 
limits of India, and are entering upon those of the Mongolian 
race. 

RACES OF DARJEELING 

The population of Darjeeling is exceedingly heterogeneous. 

. The majority of the people in the hills are of Mongolian origin, 
belonging chiefly to various nepalese castes, but also including 
a large niunber of Lepchas, Bhotias and Tibetans. Together 
with these hillmen are found the denizens of the plains, who 
have been attracted to the hills by the prospect of easily 
acquired wealth, the Madhesias held in great contempt by the 
stalwart Nepalese. Among them are Marwari merchants, the 
Jews of the Himalayas, Bengali clerks, Hindustani mechanics, 
Punjabi traders and even Chinese carpenters. In the Tarai the 
mixture of races is equally great. Here the aboriginal Koches, 
or Riybansis as they prefer to call themselves, are most 
munerous; numbering 29,460; but no less than 52 per cent, 
of the inhabitants were bom elsewhere, and the Mundas and 
Oraims fimn Chota Nagpur and the Santals from the uplands 
of the Santal Parganas have a sbvngth of nearly 14,000. 
Oaijeding has, in fact, been described as a "Babd of tribes 
and natums,” and the ex tr aor di nary variety of races may be 
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realized from the fact that at one end of the scale of civilization 
stands the European, and, at the other, remnants of races who 
express “agriculture* by the term “felling" or “clearii^ the 
forest," who have no term for “village," for “horse," for 
“plough," for “money” of any kind, and whose language is 
marked by an absence of any term for nearly every operation 
of the intellect of will, whether virtuous or vicious, and for 
almost every abstract idea, whether material or immaterial.* 


THE NEPALESE 

The dominant race in Darjeeling is the Nepalese, which with 
a strength of 134,000 accounts for more than half the 
population. The national characteristics of the Nepalese have 
been so frequently described that only a brief mention of them 
is required. They are a capable, cheerful and alert people, and 
are essentially a virile race. Though quick-tempered and keen 
to resent an injustice, they are remarkably willing and loyal, 
if treated with consideration. Bom cultivators, resourceful 
and hard-working, they have faught the Lepcha aborigines 
much in the way of agriculture, and, with their greater thrift 
and industry, they have managed to supplant the latter and 
secure most of the best agricultural land in the district. Much 
of this they buy up with their savings, but often they merely 
annex it by quiet encroachment, presuming on the apathy and 
timidity of their Lepcha neighbours. On the whole however, 
they are remarkably law-abiding, a trait which is 
characteristically expressed by one of their commonest 
proverbs—“There is no answer to an order, there is no 
medicine for death.” Their general character has been happily 
described by Colonel Waddell, who writes :“Though small in 
stature, these Nepalese have big hearts ; and in many ways 
resemble the bright, joyous temperament of the Japanese, 
though lacking altogether the refinement of the latter. 
Naturally vigorous, excitable and aggressive, they are very 
law-abiding, driven as they have been to obedience by the 
draconic punishments of their Gurkha rulers. In appearance, 

1. Hodgson’i Mitcetlaneoui Eisays, Vol. I, p. 103 
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the various tribes vary considerably, in proportion to the 
entent of their admixture with Aryan blood. Scratch a Russian 
it is said, and you’ll find the Tartar; but the Nepalese, even 
with their thin veneer of Hinduism, do not require this 
operation to reveal their Tartar character. The features of the 
great majority are markedly Mongolian, with oblique eyes, 
and little or no moustache. They are generally undersized, but 
tough and wiry as whip-chord, and so full of energy that it 
is quite common to see old people scampering nimbly up and 
down hill in preference to walking^.” 

NEPALESE CASTES 


KHAMBUS 

The various Nepalese castes are well represented in the 
district, but the most numerous are Khambus and Murmis. 
The Khambus, who number 33,000, are a caste living on the 
southern spurs of the Himalayas, whose home is eastern 
portion of Nepal between the Sankos river and the Singalila 
range and Mechi river. They claim to be Jimdars, one of the 
fighting tribes of Nepal and bear the Kiranti title of Rai. 
Their religion is partly Lamaist Buddhism and partly 
Hinduism. 

MURMIS 

The Murmis, who number 25,400, are a Mongolian or semi- 
Mongolian caste who claim to be among the earliest settlers 
of Nepal. They are probably descended from a Tibetan stock 
which has been modified by intermixture wdth Nepalese races. 
They are also known as Tamang Bhotias and bear the title 
of Lama. The bulk of them are cultivators and regard 
agriculture as their original and fitting occupation. Many of 
them, however, serve in the police and some in the army, and 
R very large proportion in this district are employed as 
labourers on the tea gardens. They are gradually adopting tiie 


1. Amcms the Himalayu 
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Nepalese form of Hinduism, and Buddhist usages are on the 
decline, though Lamas still serve as priests at their weddings, 
and flags stamped with the Buddhist formula, the sacred Om 
mani padme Hum, may be seen flying from their homesteads. 

LIMBUS 

The next most numerous Nepalese caste is the Limbu 
(14,300), who bear the title Subha and whose original home 
is also in the east of Nepal. Their flat features, slightly oblique 
eyes, yellow complexion and beardlessness give some grounds 
for supposing that they are the descendants of early Tibetan 
settlers in Nepal; but they have now intermarried largely 
with Lepchas. Though considering themselves a military 
race—and they offered a most gallant resistance to the 
invading Gurkhas—they do not rank among the regular 
fighting tribes of Nepal; they are now chiefly carriers and 
porters, but also engage in agriculture, grazing and trade. 

OTHER CASTES 

Three other numerous castes are the Khas or Chettri (11,600), 
the Mangars (11,900) and the Gurungs (8,700), these being 
the three dominant tribes of Nepal which overthrew the 
Newar dynasty in 1769. The Khas, who have a large 
admixture of Aryan blood, belong to the proud military order 
of Nepal, which has adopted the title Chettri as a caste name. 
They and the Nepali Brahmans, who number nearly 5,000, 
make careful and successful cultivators in this district. The 
chief occupations of the Mangars are agriculture, trade and 
soldiering, but no means of earning a livelihood comes amiss 
to them, provided it does not involve doing things which are 
properly the business of the lower castes. The Gurungs are 
a nomadic pastoral race, who still obtain tiieir subsistence by 
rearing and grazing cattle. Another Nepalese caste fairly 
numerous in Darjeeling is that of the Newars (5,880) 
originally semi-aborigines who were the ruling race of Nepal 
until ousted by the Gurkhas. Newar is, in fact, the name of 
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a nationality rather than a caste, Nepal and Newar being two 
forms of the same word; and it means simply a member of the 
community which inhabited Nepal proper prior to the Gurkha 
conquest. The caste bear the title of Pradhan. They are now 
traders and artisans, agricultiuists and domestic servants, 
and some still adhere to their old religion Buddhism. 

Among other Nepali castes may be mentioned the Yakhas 
(1,143), an agricultural caste calling themselves Diwan, who 
come from the same tract of country as the Khambus and 
Limbus, and are considered by some to be merely a sept of 
Jimdars, and the Sunuwars, a cultivating tribe who were 
originally hunters. Among the lower castes the most numerous 
are the Kamis. (9,800) who are blacksmiths and goldsmiths, 
the Damai (4,600) or tailor caste, the Sarki (1,800), who work 
in leather, and the Gharti (3,450) who are the descendants 
of manumitted slaves. These four castes are so low that in 
Nepal they may not enter the courtyards of temples, and have 
to leave the road on the approach of a member of the higher 
castes and to call out to give warning of their approach. 

The caste system is however by no means strict among the 
Nepalese domiciled in Daijeeling, where the Brahman may be 
found working as a cultivator, a labourer or even as a sais. 
There is an extraordinaiy laxity in ceremonial observance; 
they will eat and drink things which are an abomination to 
the orthodox Hindu of fhe plains, and many of them are great 
flesh-eaters, relishing even beef and pork. The contrast in this 
respect between the Nepalese and the plainsmen has been 
forcibly pointed out by Brian Houghton Hodgson, who 
wrote ; ‘These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in 
half an hour, and satisfy the ceremonial law by merely 
washing their hands and face and taking off their turbans 
before cooking, laugh at the Pharisaical rigour of the sepoys, 
who must bathe from head to foot, and make pqja ere they 
can begin to dress their dinners, must eat nearly naked in the 
coldest weather, and cannot be in marching trim again in less 
than three hours.” 
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THELEPCHAS 

The Lepchas are the aboriginal inhabitants of the countiy, 
who call themselves Rong, i.e., the squatters, and their 
country the land of caves. The word Lepdia, or as it should 
be spelt Lapcha or Lapche, means the people of vile speech 
and was a contemptuous appellation given to them by the 
Nepalese. Formerly they possessed all the hill country of 
Daijeeling and Sikkim, but about 250 years ago the Tibetans 
invaded their country and drove them into the lower valleys 
and gorges; and in 1706 the tract east of the Tista, which is 
now included in Kalimpong, was conquered and taken from 
them by the Bhutanese. For generations past a conquered 
race, they are a timid people, peaceful and no brawlers, 
disliking fixed employment and never so happy as when they 
are in their native woods. They are bom naturalists, and have 
separate names for nearly every bird, plant, orchid and 
butterfly. With the introduction of settled cultivation and the 
reservation of the forests, they have had to give up their old 
nomadic cultivation, and have lost much of their jungle craft; 
but they have learnt in its place how to make terraces for rice 
fields and the methods of agriculture practised by the 
Nepalese. A kindly, placid, somewhat indolent people, they 
are being largely supplanted by the pushing, self-assertive 
Nepalese, and in consequence are losing the best land in the 
district. In spite, however, of their unenterprising nature, 
they often make excellent servants ; and their want of vigour 
has been much exaggerated, as will be apparent fium the fact 
that some of them have gone far afield and done excellent 
entomological work in Burma, the Andamans and Nicobars, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malay Archipelago, in the Celebes 
and New Guinea, where one of them was killed by the savages, 
and in Central Africa. Here, the European in whose service 
they were, died far away from civilization, but the Lepcha 
collectors contrived to get back to Daijeeling with the help of 
the long arm of British authority. Such a feat goes far to show 
that they are not such a resourceless people as is often 
supposed. 
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It is often said that they are disappearing with the forests 
they love, and that they are a dying race. This, however, does 
not appear to be the case, so far as any conclusions can be 
based on the census statistics of the last 30 years. According 
to the census of 1872, there were only under 4,000 Lepchas 
in the district, whereas at the last census of 1901 their 
numbers were found to be nearly 10,000. They are not so 
prolific as the Nepalese—^their numbers are indeed practically 
the same as in 1891—^but they perpetuate their families by 
the practice of adoption. At the same time, however, the race 
has become somewhat impure by intermarriage with other 
races, especially with the Limbus and Sikkim Bhotias, who 
stand higher in the social scale, and in this way the Lepchas 
are contributing to their self-effacement. The tendency is for 
them to leave the unsuitable environment of Daijeeling and 
other parts of the district, and to settle in Kalimpong, where 
they can get land on low rents and where is still much forest 
left. Many, however, emigrate to Bhutan, where still more 
abundant forests, untrammelled by restrictions, enable them 
to follow their ancient but wasteful system of jhmuing or 
shifting cultivation, which consists of burning down a fresh 
patch of jungle each successive year, and raising crops in the 
ashes. It should be remembered, moreover, that they have 
never been very numerous in this district. When we first 
acquired the hill territory of Daijeeling, there were practically 
no Lepchas in the land, and a contemporary writer says that 
the oppression of the Rqja had forced 1,200 able-bodied 
Lepchas, who, he says, formed two-thirds of the population of 
Sikkim, to fly from Daijeeling and its neighbourhood. Even 
without accepting this estimate as accurate, it serves to show 
how sparse the population of Lepchas was at that time, and 
to indicate that the Lepchas have at any rate not decreased 
under British rule, largely no doubt as a result of the 
establishment of a reserve for them in Kalimpong. 

THE BHOTIAS 

The Bhotias of Daijeeling number 9,300 and consist of four 
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classes, the Sikkimese Bhotias, who are a mixed race of 
Tibetans and Lepchas, being the descendants of Tibetans who 
settled in Sikkim a few centuries ago and intermarried witii 
Lepchas; Sharps Bhotias, who come from the east of Nepal, 
the word shar merely meaning east; the Drukpa or Dharma 
Bhotias, whose home is in Bhutan; and the Tibetan Bhotias 
from Tibet. The great majority of the first class, which 
numbers 1,550, are found in and arotmd Darjeeling, of the 
second, which numbers 3,450, to the west of the district, while 
the third class, which numbers 2,350, is practically confined 
to Kalimpong, where they are the descendants of the 
Bhutanese who were settled on the land at the time of the 
annexation in 1865. There they have been reinforced by the 
immigration of Tibetans from the Chumbi valley and its 
neighbourhood, who have been attracted by a more fertile 
country and a more regular form of government than that of 
Tibet. The fourth class, the Tibetan Bhotias, who number 
1,700 souls, are pure Tibetans, who have immigrated from the 
tableland of Tibet. 

The word Bhotia means properly an inhabitant of Bhot or 
Tibet, and is synonymous with Tibetan. The native name of 
Tibet is Bod, and the Sanskrit form of this word was Bhot. 
The Sanskritic-speaking races of India have accordingly 
called the inhabitants of this region Bhotias. The country of 
Bhutan was so called by the Bengalis in the belief that it was 
the^end of Bhot (Bhotanta), and the natives of Bhutan, as well 
as of Tibet, are indiscriminately called Bhotias. The English 
word Tibet, appears to be derived from the Mongolian Thubot, 
which is the Mongolian name for the northern portion of the 
Tibetan plateau. 

As a race, the Bhotias have been described as rude, 
turbulent and quarrelsome, but this seems an unfair estimate 
of their character. On the whole, they are a merry, cheerful 
people, quick to eiyoy a joke, and most willing workers, not 
so pushing as the Nepalese nor so law-abiding as the Lepcha. 
Powerfully built and of great natural strength, they are 
capable of carrying the heaviest burdens—^there is a story 
current that in the days before the railway a single Bhotia 
carried a grand piano up the hills to Darjeeling, 50 miles 
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distant and 7,000 feet in elevationbut their natural love 
of display and an inordinate love of gambling soon dissipate 
the sums which they can easily earn by labour. 

THE RAJBANSIS 

The Rcgbansis, or Koches as they should strictly be called, 
with a numerical strength of nearly 30,000, form the 
predominant race in the Tarai. They are the remnants of an 
aboriginal race, the Koches, who formerly possessed a 
powerful kingdom at the foot of the hills. They gradually 
became Hinduized by contact with their neighbours in the 
plains and discarded the name of Koch for the magniloquent 
title Rtqbansi, i.e., the scion of kings. According to one view, 
they are a Mongoloid race that entered Bengal from the east 
by way of the Brahmaputra valley. Others consider it more 
likely that they are descended from a Dravidian stock which 
probably occupied the valley of the Ganges at the time of the 
Aryan advance into Bengal, that driven forward by this 
incursion into the swamps and forests of the Tarai, they were 
brought into touch with the Mongoloid races of the Lower 
Himalayas, and the type became affected by intermixture 
with them. A former Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, Mr. 
W. B. Oldham, described them as “the most conspicuously 
Dravidian race in Bengal. Their men are tall and robust, and 
neither in feature nor dress strikingly Tamullan; but at a 
market or village gathering thronged by their women one 
could imagine oneself transported to Kanara or Tamil land. 
The Rajbansi women, whose cast of feature is singularly 
homely and rough-hewn leave the head uncovered and wear 
a dress in which blue or purple invariably predominates, 
reaching only to the knee and bound over the bosom, leaving 
both shoulders bare in a fashion not seen among other people 
in Bengal; while the ornaments of the head and limbs recall 
those worn in Southern India. Their language, however, is 
only Bengali, and they have no separate dialect or patois. That 
their adhesion to Hinduism is comparatively recent is shewn 
by ffieir own customs as regards burial, food and marriage. 
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as well as by the existence of the Dhimal, who might be 
defined as a non-Hinduized Koch or Riyhansi among: and 
beside them.’There seems, however, to be no doubt that the 
true Kodies were a Mongoloid race, and we find that in 
Jalpaiguri, Gooch Behar and Goalpara, the persons now 
known as Rajbansi are either pure Koches who, though dark, 
have a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, or else a mixed 
breed, in which the Mongoloid element usually preponderates. ^ 

LANGUAGES 

Daijeeling contains a polyglot population. In the hills Nepali 
Hindi and in the Tarai Bengali are spoken by a great majority 
of the inhabitants, but there are a gr^at number of other 
languages current. Nearly half the people speak languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family, of which no less than 19 different 
dialects were shown in the census retiims of 1901. Tibetan 
is spoken by the Bhotias domiciled in the district, who, 
according to their nationality, speak the Tibetan or Bhotia of 
Tibet, Sikkim or Bhutan; while the aboriginal Lepchas still 
to some extent speak their native Lepcha, or as they call it 
Rong-ring, a language which General Mainwaring believed to 
be the oldest in the world. In the hills Limbu is another fairly 
common dialect, and in the Tarai Dhimal is still used by the 
remnants of the primitive race of Dhimal aborigines. Among 
the Nepalis of Darjeeling Khambu (Jimdar), Murmi and 
Mangar, are the commonest tribal dialects, but Newar, 
Gurung, Sunuwar and Yakha are also spoken. The plainsmen 
who have made their homes in Darjeeling speak Hindustani, 
while in the Tarai tea gardens Oraon, Mundari and Santali 
are spoken by the coolies from the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Nearly one-fifth of the whole population speak Khas, i.e. 
Nepali Hindi, or as it is sometimes generically called Paharia 
or Parbatiya. This is a form of Hindi spoken by the Khas tribe 
of Nepal, who obtained it from the numerous Brahman and 


1. See Galt’s History of Assam, pp. 44-45. 
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Rqput refugees that took refuge in the hills, when the undent 
Hindu kingdoms were overthrown by the Muhammadan 
invaders. There they intermarried and gradually became 
fused with the original Mongoloid inhabitants, upon whom 
they imposed their religion and language. Since the overthrow 
of the Newar dynasty in Nepal in the 18th century, Khas or 
Khaskura as it is also called (kura merely being an affix 
meaning speech) has gradually spread throughout Nepal and 
beyond its borders. It is gradually ousting the various tribal 
dialects, and is now current as a lingua franca both in the 
prindpality of Nepal and the polyglot district of Daijeeling. 

REUGIONS 

At the census of 1901, over 187,000 persons or more than 
three quarters of the population returned themselves as 
Hindus; and the total number of Buddhists, who are mostly 
Lepchas, Bhotias and Murmis, was 44,000. The Muhammadans 
formed less than 4 per cent of the population, most of them 
being residents of the Tarai, where many of the aboriginal 
Koches have embraced Islam; while Animists accounted for 
1.38 per cent and Christians, with a strength of 4,467, for 1.8 
per cent of the total population. 

HINDUISM. 

Broadly speaking, the Hinduism professed in the district is 
nothing more than a thin veneer over animistic beliefs. 
Beneath this veneer the real popular religion can be seen in 
the worship paid to a host of spiritual beings whose attributes 
are ill-defined, but whose chief power is to cause evil to their 
votaries. The religion prevalent is in fact demonolatry, of 
which exorcism and bloody saaifices are the most prominent 
feature. Throughout the hills there are signs of the prevailing 
fear of demons, such as *^6 little offering in the middle of the 
path to bar the prc^ess of an evil spirit or the living sacrifice 
being offered to propitiate another, or the flattering rice image 
of a demon supposed to be causing sickness, or the burning 
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of a rag before the door, over which the Mends step when they 
return from burying a relative, to prevent any accompanying 
spirits from entering with them.^” 

In the Tarai the same fear and worship of evil spirits 
prevails. The Rajbansi, whose greatest enemy is the deadly 
Tarai fever, has three chief deities whom he appeases by 
offerings of goats, ducks, etc., viz.. Kali Thakurani, ‘^e 
mother of sicknessthe Gram Devata, “the goddess who 
prowls round village sites to cause illness among children,” 
and Bishhaari Thakurani, “the source of all pains”—a trinity 
which would scarcely be selected by a happy and contented 
race. Should drought last long, the Rajbansi women make two 
images of mud or cowdung, which are supposed to represent 
a god called Hudum Deo. This they carry away into the fields 
at night, and there strip themselves naked, and dance round 
the images, singing obscene songs, in the belief that this will 
cause rain to fall. The household god is represented by a round 
lump of clay made smooth by smearing it with cowdung. This 
is set up before a bamboo, and offerings are made to it of rice, 
which is afterwards eaten by the worshippers. If this duty is 
neglected, disease or some other calamity is sure to visit the 
family. 

BUDDHISM 

The form of Buddhism prevalent is not of a much higher type. 
The craving for protection against malignant gods and 
demons causes the people to pin their faith on charms and 
amulets, and to erect tall prayer-flags, with strings of flaglets, 
which flutter from house-tops, bridges, passes and other 
places believed to be infested by evil spirits. “Prayers hang 
upon the people’s lips. The prayers are chiefly directed to the 
devils, imploring them for freedom or release from their cruel 
inflictions, or they are plain native requests for aid towards 
obtaining the good things of this life, the loaves and the fishes. 

1. On the ThnshM of nreeCloeed Lands. p.VA,iy The A. 

Graham, D. D. 
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At all spare times, day and night, the people ply their prayer- 
wheels, and tell their beads, and mutter the mystic six 
syllables—Om mani padme Hum ! ‘Om! the jewel in the lotus, 
Hiun!’ the sentence which gains them their great goal, the 
glorious heaven of eternal bhss.”^ This demonolatry has been 
aptly described by Doctor Graham in his book On the 
Threshold of Three closed Lands. ‘To the aboriginal Lepcha,” 
he says, “the rites of rehgion are chiefly valuable in averting 
the anger or malice of an evil spirit, and all sickness is caused 
by such possession. The Bongting or sacrificial priest is the 
cuiming expert who indicates the offended demon, and 
prescribes the proper sacrifice of cow or pig or goat or fowl 
needed to appease him. As a perpetual offering to ward off 
danger, each household keeps in one comer a little basket, 
containing rice and a small silver coin. Time and again it has 
happened that families who had sacrificed all they possessed- 
nay, had also drawn a bill on the future by putting into the 
votive basket a little rice tied up in a leaf as a pledge of a 
coming offering when they could afford it—had found all to 
be unavailing; and after they had come to an end of their 
resources, had called in the Christian catechist.” 


ANIMISTIC REUGION 

On the whole, Hinduism seems to be spreading at the expense 
of Buddhism. Cut off from his home, the Buddhist Nepali soon 
adopts the religious beliefs of his neighbours, and, in the 
absence of a Buddhist priest, is fain to accept the ministrations 
of Brahmans and to enrol himself, nominally at least in the 
ranks of Hinduism. This is all the easier owing to the fact that 
the popular religion both of the Hindus and the Buddhists is 
based on demonolatry and that there is no deep cleavage 
between the two sects. Even the Brahman joins the other 
peasants, both Hindus and Buddhists, in making regular 
contributions to the Buddhist monasteries in order that the 
Lamas may protect his crops from haU. How narrow a dividing 


1. The Buddkiem of Tihet or Lamaism, by Lt. Col. Waddell, UlA. 
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line there is between the forms of the two religions in the hills 
may be seen from the practice of the Limbus.^ The phlegmatic 
and utilitarian habit of min d which is characteristic of the 
Mongolian races comes out conspicuously in the nonchalant 
attitude of the Limbus towards religion.. Where their 
surroundings are Hindu, they describe themselves as Saivas, 
and profess to worship, though with sparing and infrequent 
observance, the deities most favoured by the lax Hinduism of 
Nepal. In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity 
is still more easy to bear : the Limbu has only to mutter the 
pious formula, Om mani padme Hum, and to pay respect and 
moderate tribute to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an 
average Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity with 
whatever feith happens to have gained local acceptation, the 
vague shapes of their original Pantheon have survived. 
Whether concealed by the thin veil of Buddhistic or of Hindu 
usage, the primitive animistic belief persists. “The rude 
mind,” it has been said, “with difficulty associates the idea of 
power and benignity. A shadowy conception of power that by 
much persuasion can be induced to refrain from inflicting 
harm, is the shape most easUy taken by the Invisible in the 
minds of men, who have always been pressed close by 
primitive wants and to whom a life of hard toil has never been 
illuminated by any enthusiastic religious faith.” The religion 
of the majority of the population is of this type. The current 
belief is that there are a number of malevolent spirits to whom 
the ills of life are due, and who exercise their malicious 
influence on the bodies and minds of men by means of 
demoniacal possession. Worship, therefore, consists of 
periodical propitiation of them in order to escape their 
attacks, and the cure for disease is not medicine but exorcism. 

PBOGHESS OF CHRISTIANITY 

In 1829, when urging upon Lord William Bentinck the 


1. Sn articlM oa Limbos and Msngar in Rislay’s Tribet and Castes of 
Bengal. 
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desirability of securing Daijeeling as the site of a hill 
sanitarium, General Lloyd hazarded the opinion that the 
people might, in the space of a few more years, prefer the 
Christian to the Lama religion. These hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. The first attempt to introduce the doctrines 
of Christianity among the hill tribes was made in 1841 by 
Mr. Start, a Baptist, who brought out from Europe a small 
band of German missionaries, and began work among the 
Lepchas in Daijeeling and its neighbourhood, the head¬ 
quarters of the Mission being at Takvar. These Moravian 
missionaries endeavoured to maintain themselves by labour, 
but the scheme was soon found impracticable, as they were 
unable to compete with cheap native labour. Many of them 
took to the more lucrative emplo 3 nment of tea-planters, and 
their descendants are now among the oldest planters in the 
district. 

The real beginning of missionary enterprise on an 
organized scale may practically be said to have been made in 
1870. In that year the Church of Scotland started work among 
the aborigines of the district; one division consisted of a short¬ 
lived mission in the Tarai, two German missionaries being 
sent out to preach to the Meches and Rajbansis; in the other 
was Mr. Macfarlane of the same Church who came from Gaya 
and was the pioneer of Christianity among the hill tribes. His 
efforts were singularly successful, and he had the satisfaction 
before his death in, 1887 of seeing over 600 native converts 
attached to the Mission. The number of native Christians has 
increased wonderfully since that time, and now amounts to 
nearly 3,000, the bulk of whom are Lepchas in the Kalimpong 
subdivision. There are now four divisions of the Mission ;— 
(1) the Daijeeling Division, including Kurseong and the Tarai, 
from which have developed—(2) the Kalimpong or Guild 
Mission, which includes the Duars and is so called because, 
while part of the whole Eastern Himlayan Mission of the 
Church of Scotland, it is supported by the Guilds of the 
Church, (3) frie Universities Mission, which is supported by 
the Soottidi Universities and works in Sikkim and at the 
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Training School at Kalimpong, and (4) the Ladies Mission at 
Darjeeling and Kalimpohg, which works among the girls and 
women of the hills. 

The work is conducted in the Hindi, Nepali, Lepcha and 
Tibetan languages. There are two noteworthy features in its 
organization, viz., that the affairs of each Christian community 
are managed by its own panehayat or Presbytery, and that 
the branches established in the various villages are self- 
supporting, building their own churches and paying partially 
for their pastors. In the words of a former laeutenant- 
Govemor “the assistance given by this Mission to the work 
of civilization has been considerable. It has been the agent of 
Government in the spread of education. It has co-operated 
with the District OfScer in keeping order in the village, and 
in putting down drunkenness, gambling and other vices. 
Turning to the more definitely religious side, the missionaries 
have been unusually successful in converting the simple 
tribes from their animistic or Buddhistic beliefs to the 
Christian faith”. 

Another Protestant mission is the Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission at Ghum, which works among the Bhotias and 
Lepchas of Sikkim and Darjeeling. It was started in 1892 by 
some missionaries who came out from America with the 
intention of going to Tibet, but, finding that impossible, 
remained at Ghum and started mission work there. Tlie last 
important mission is the Roman Catholic Mission. The portion 
of the district west of the Tista has been assigned at Rome 
to the Jesuits of Calcutta, and that to the east of the Tista, 
i.e., Kalimpang or British Bhutan, to the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Central Bengal of the Milan Mission. The former maintain 
a charity school at Daijeelir^ and an orphans^e at Kurseong, 
and have about 250 converts. At Pedong in the Kahmpong 
subdivision is the head-quarters of the Roman Catholic 
Mission to Western Tibet, which also has a Christian village 
and another church at Mariabasti, a rfiort distance to the 
south. The history of this Mission is an interesting one. It was 
founded by Father Desgodins, who attempted in 1866 to enter 
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Tibet throu^ Sikkim. Repulsed by the Rsga, he determined 
to effect an entrance through Ladak, but on his way to Simla, 
the Mutiny broke out, and he was one of those besieged in the 
fort at Agra. Eventually he succeeded in penetrating to 
Western Tibet; but as it had been determined to abandon all 
attempts to enter Tibet from Northern India, he was recalled 
and directed to join the mission in Eastern Tibet near China. 
Here he laboured for 22 years, was imprisoned and suffered 
various persecutions; but finally in 1882, when it was decided 
at Rome to renew the attempt to enter Tibet from the south, 
he was allowed to establish the head-quarters of the Mission 
at Pedong. 

According to the census statistics, the number of native 
Christians has increased nearly tenfold in the decade ending 
in 1901, rising from 298 to 2,829. The greatest success is met 
with among the Lepchas, who constitute nearly half the total 
number, and then among the Khambus and the degraded 
caste of Kamis. 



CHAPTER IV 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 


THETARAI 

The district is composed of two portions, the Tarai, a low 
malarious belt skirting the base of the Himalayas, which is 
notoriously unhealthy, and the hills, where the climate is 
wonderfully bracing, though it must be remembered that even 
here the low valleys dividing the ridges are sometimes almost 
as unhealthy as the marshy strip at the foot of the hills. The 
Tarai is a tract which nature has marked out as the home of 
fever. Intersected by the numerous streams which debouch 
from the mountains, and having an exceptionally heavy 
rainfall, it is a water-logged region aboim^g in stagnant 
pools, which are ideal breeding grounds for the anopheles 
mosquito. The physical features of this imhealthy tract have 
been well described by Sir Joseph Hooker. “The pent-up water 
of the streams,” he writes, “percolating their gravel beds, and 
partly carried off by evaporation through the stratum of ever- 
increasing vegetable mould, must be one main agent in the 
production of the malarious vapours of this pestilential region. 
Add to this, the detention of the same amongst the jungly 
herbage, the amount of vapour in the humid atmosphere 
above, checking the upward passage of that form the soil, the 
sheltered nature of the locality at the immediate base of lofty 
mountains; and there appesu" to be here all necessary 
elements, which combined, will produce stagnation and 
deterioration in an atmosphere loaded with vapour.” A tract 
of reeking moisture and rank vegetation, it has always been 
dreaded by Europeans, who used, in the days before the 
railway, to hurry throu^ it as fast as they cotdd travd, and ^ 
if possible in the early morning, in order to get beyond the 


1. I am indebted to Major F. OTonealy, i.»i.s.. Civil Surgeon of Daijeeling, 
for assistance in preparing this chapter. 
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fatal fever zone. That such speed was necessaiy was proved 
by the fate of Lady Canning, who caught the fever which 
ended in her death, while halting to sketch by the road-side 
on her return journey from Darjeeling. The people who live 
in this tract have their energies sapped by fever and are far 
from virile. The death-rate is appalling, the average mortality 
being nearly 60 per 1,000 in the ten years ending in 1900, 
while it exceeded 71 per 1,000 in that year; and, on the other 
hand, the average bi^-rate in the decade was only 19.4 per 
annum. In 1905 the death-rate was 57.70 per mille, and the 
average for the previous five years was 60 per mille. 

There is, however, one race which inhabits this sickly 
region with comparative immunity, the aboriginal Meches; 
and the R^ybansis are also to a certain extent free from fever, 
largely owing to their dealing away the rank jungle round 
their homesteads and to the hi^ platforms on which they 
erect their huts. Many of the European planters, moreover, 
manage to live in the Tarai without succumbing to the fevers 
which attack the natives, thanks to the robustness of their 
constitutions, to the construction of their pile-built bungalows 
and their situation in dear open ground, and to their careful 
regard of elementary hygienic rules, such as constant physical 
exercise, good ventilation and suitable dothing. 

THE HILLS 

In the hills an entirely different climate is met with. The damp 
moist heat of the Tarai disappears at the elevation of 2,500 
feet, and above that level the tropical zone of fever is past. 
When Daijeeling is reached, the European finds a climate in 
many respects like that of Europe, except for its excessive 
humidify, vdiich is not suitable fw pulmonary and rheumatic 
affections. Malaria ceases to be endemic, though fevers 
contracted below reappear with the cold dimate; and the chief 
danger is of having hill dianhoea, owing to the great 
difference of climatic conditions and carelessness regarding 
diet, dothing and exercise. The change is most observable in 
the case of diildren. The thin, pallid and peevish child is not 
long in Darjeeling before becoming fot, rosy and active; while 
the child who constantly su£kred from bowel-complaints or 
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intermittent fever in the plains below becomes a different 
being, regaining health, sixength and the restless energy of 
an English child. It is, in fact, small wonder that Darjeeling 
has for the last half century been described, even by 
unenthusiastic scientists, as the paradise of children. 

PRINCIPAL DISEASES 
FEVERS 

By far the greatest mortality ia caused by fevers, which are 
generally malarial in nature. As already indicated, they are 
commonest in the Tarai, where they account for over 8d per 
cent of the total mortality, the death-rate from fevers bAlng 
over 51 per mille in 1905. The form most frequently met with 
is intermittent fever with enlargement of the spleen, quotidian, 
double quotidian and tertian being very common; but a great 
variety of fevers are foimd, including the deadly kala azar and 
black-water fever. 

Regarding the types of fever generally met with in the 
district. Dr. A. D. Humphry, Civil Medical ofBcer, Kurseong, 
has kindly supplied the following infcarmation. In the hills 
fevers are not prevalent. Mosquitoes are found widely 
distributed throughout the district, and are commonest 
during the hot season and at the end of the radns. The genera 
Culicidae are met with at an elevation of over 6,000 feet, and 
the larvae of the Anophelina genus have been seen, at the 
height of4,500 feet, in a hamlet, the inhabitants of which had 
no history of malaria, while the dhUdren showed no enlargement 
of the spleen. 

MALIGNANT FEVERS 

The Tarai has an evil reputation for the severity of its fevers, 
which may be divided into malarial fevrara, including black- 
water fever, and kala-azar. Simple fevers include tertian and 
quartan, and those cases in which the parasities are mixed. 
The cycle of the tertian cases lasts for 48 hours, and of quartan 
cases for 72 hours. The <ycle of malignant fevers, including 
black-water fever, lasts for about 24 hours. They are prevalent 
all the year round, but are most common during and at the 
end of the rains. The malignant type of fever is especially 
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frequent in certain localities, such as Sukna, Garidhura, 
Matighara and Naksalbari, owing to their marshy situation 
and to the fact that they are cramped and crowded, and 
have no room for expansion. Large markets are held at these 
places, and they are great centres for the dissemi na tion of 
fevers among the smaller villages in healthier situations. 
A large percentage of children show considerable enlargement 
of the spleen, and they are the chief harbourers of the 
malarial parasite, a fact which points to the very wide 
prevalence of the disease. It is, indeed, a common saying among 
the Nepalese in these parts that any child bom to them will not 
live to reach the age of two years; and the infant mortality is 
very great, being over 38 per cent in 1905 for the whole of 
the Tarai. 

BLACK-WATER FEVER 

Black-water fever is included under the head of malaria, as 

there seems to be some connection between it and malaria. 

Cases have been seen amongst Europeans, but not amongst 

natives. This fever begins like an ordinary attack of fever, 

ague, etc. The patient, on passing water, is astonished to find 

his urine of a deep black porter colour; the skin becomes 

coloured a deep saffron, and in the course of a few hours 

changes to a deep yellow, so that the sweat will stain the 

sheets. The temperature is variable, but may rise to 105°. The 

other chief symptoms are great restlessness, sleeplessness, 

incessant vomiting and suppression of the urine; the patient 

eventually dies from the blocking of the small tubes in the 

kidneys causing suppression, or death may be due to simple 

exhaustion. The exact cause of this fever has not been 

satisfactorily explained, as the malarial parasite is not found 

in all cases. That there is some connection with malaria is 

apparent, for it only occurs itt districts in which virulent 

malaria prevails. One explanation which has been given is 

that it is caused by the improper and injudicious use of 

quinine. Quinine is said to bring about an unstable condition 

of the hsemaglobin in the blood; and, by the injudicious use 

of quinine, tihe hsemaglobin is set free in the blood and 

ehminated by th^ kidneys, producing this condition. On the 

other hand, it is difficult to believe that the inhabitants in 

« 
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certain limited areas are more iqjudicious in the use of 
quinine than elsewhere. 

KALA AZAB 

Kala azar, or as it is known locally kala dukh, is an illness 
with characteristics resembling in many ways those of 
malaria. The parasite is not to be found in the peripheral 
blood, but in the liver and spleen, and unlike malaria, it does 
not live in the red blood corpuscles, but is found in the plasma 
and in some of the white corpuscles. Major Rogers has been 
able to cultivate a trypansome from patients who have this 
parasite : it may be mentioned here that a trypansome is 
found in cases of sleeping sickness. The further life history 
of these parasites is at present not known, or the way in which 
entry to the blood is gained. Sufferers from this illness 
complain of an irregular fever, enlargement of the spleen, and 
liver, loss of flesh and strength. Towards the end of the disease 
emaciation is very marked. The two principal features which 
distinguish this fever from malaria are, firstly, that quinine 
has no distinctive control on the fever, as in malaria, and 
secondly, that the spleen is larger than in patients 
suffering from malaria, and does not feel soft and elastic, but 
hard and stony. There is little doubt that a large number of 
deaths returned as due to malaria are really caused by 
kala azar. 

DIARKKEA 

Diarrhooea is one of the commonest diseases among Europeans 
in the hills, especially among those who have just arrived from 
the plains, so much so that it is often referred to as the hill 
complaint. Various theories have been put forward to account 
for its frequency. One popular theory is that it is due to the 
presence of mica in the drinking-water. It is suggested that 
Europeans fresh from the plains at once take more exercise, 
and so become more thirsty and drink more freely. This causes 
a certain amount of congestion of the alimentary canal; mica 
lodges in the follicles, causing irritation, and diarrhooea 
results. This theory fails, however, to account for the fact that 
hill diarrhoea is equally prevalent at other hill stations where 
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the soil is not micaceous, and that the hill people of Daijeeling 
who drink the same water are practically immtme from it. 

Another theory is that it is due to the presence of organic 
matter in the drinking-water which is brought down from 
springs on the flank of the Senchal range. These springs are 
situated in the midst of dense forest, and there is a mass of 
decaying vegetation which, it is said, affects the water. Others 
again deny that hill diarrhoea can be attributed to any single 
cause, and point out that medical observation shows that it 
is very frequently produced by chills, errors in diet, improper 
clothing and overexertion, especially on first arriving in 
Daijeeling. It is undoubtedly most common during the rains; 
and it is noticeable that natives from the plains are very 
subject to it, while the hill people are rarely attacked. 

OTHER DISEASES 

Among the latter, however, intestinal worms, producing 
symptoms of diarrhoea, are extraordinarily common: in 1905 
no less than 3,470 such cases were treated at the Daijeeling 
dispensary. This is probably due to the fact that they are 
exceedingly dirty in ^eir habits and careless about their food 
and drinking-water, the latter being often contaminated in a 
most disgusting manner. The same cause also occasionally 
produces small epidemics of cholera, but these occur only at 
long intervals and are not serious. Phthisis is also not 
uncommon among the natives, owing to their thin clothing, 
their constant exposure to cold, damp and heat, and to their 
disregard of elementary hygienic laws. It is more frequent 
among those natives who live in solid brick stone or 
corrugated-iron houses than amongst those who live in 
wooden or wattled huts, the former being densely crowded and 
ill-ventialated, while the latter let in the air at every crevice. 
Daijeeling with its cold damp climate bears an unfavoiurable 
reputation for the treatment of consumption or pulmonary 
affections ; but happily these diseases are not so common 
among the Europeans. 

Goitre and deaf-mutism are fairly common. The number 
of deaf-mutes is greater than in any other Bengal district 
except Champaran, no less than 152 males out of every 
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100,000 males and 124 females out of every 100,000 females 
being returned as deaf and dumb at the Census of 1901. 
Among other diseases may be mentioned diphtheria and 
enteric, of which a few Sporadic cases sometimes occur; 
influenza, which occasionally visits the station; and 
rheumatism, which is co m monest in the rains when it is 
aggravated by the excessive humidity which prevails. 
Fortunately, plague is so far unknown in these hills, though 
a few imported cases occurred amongst Europeans in 1905, 
one in Darjeeling town and the others in the Victoria School 
at Kurseong. The disease was mild, it did not spread, and 
there were no deaths. 

VACCINATION 

In the hills the people have the great horror of small-pox, and 
welcome vaccination. In the Tarai the sickly inhabitants are 
either prejudiced against it or indifferent to the protection it 
affords. The difference in this respect between the attitude of 
the people in these two tracts will be sufficiently illustrated 
by the fact that in the hills the ratio of those successfully 
vaccinated during 1905-06 to the total population varied from 
68 per mille in the Kurseong subdivision to 140 in Kalimpong, 
while it was as low as 22 per mille in the Tarai. In spite of 
the lower ratio in the last tract, no less than 79.45 per mille 
were successfully vaccinated in the district as a whole; and 
in the preceding 5 years the average annual ratio was 78.87 
per mille, or more than double that for the Province as a 
whole. As a result of these extensive operations, small-pox is 
a very rare visitation, and there have been only 25 deaths 
from it in the last three years. No other district in Bengal can 
show such a record of vaccination or claim such an immunity 
from the scourge of small-pok. 


MEDICAL WSXmmONS 


EDEN SANITARIUM 

In the town of Darjeeling there are three medical institutions— 
the Eden Sanitatium for Europeans, the Lowis Jubilee 
Sanitarium for natives, and the Victoria Memorial Dispensary 
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for natives and Europeans. The Eden Sanitarium owes its 
establishment to the energy of Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who urged the necessity of providing a 
convalescent home for European patients from tea gardens of 
the district as well as for invalids from the plains. It was 
opened in 1883, and a hospital and operating-room have been 
recently added. It is the only institution in Bengal at which 
Europeans requiring treatment in a cool climate, and 
convalescents after sickness in the plains, can obtain the 
accommodation, care and attention they require. In one way 
it is a semi-charitable institution, as besides some free cots 
maintained by subscriptions, four free beds are maintained 
for the benefit of convalescent patients firom the Medical 
College and Presidency General Hospitals, Calcutta, while 
poor Europeans and Eurasians can obtain admission on 
payment of Rs. 3 a day, a charge which does not coyer the cost 
of maintenance, as it includes diet, accommodation, medical 
attendance and medicines. It is maintained at a cost of about 
Rs. 40,000 per annum and the annual number of admissions 
varies finm 450 to 550; of these 300 to 400 are sick patients. 
It is noticeable that the institution is year by year becoming 
more of a hospital in which serious cases of illness are dealt 
vrith, the number of operations alone being over 60, of 
confinements 10, and of enteric 4 in 1905. 

LOWIS JUBILEE SANITARIUM 

The Lewis Jubilee Sanitarium was opened in 1887, and is so 
called because it owed its establishment largely to the zeal 
and energy of Mr. Lewis, the Commissioner of the Rajshahi 
Division, and because it was intended to commemorate the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Its inception was due in the first 
instance to the liberality of Mahar^a Gobind Lai Roy of 
Rangpur, who offered a donation of Rs. 90,000 for some work 
of public utility. This sum it was decided to utilize for the 
benefit of Indians who had no convalescent home in the hills 
to which they could resort; and the Maharqja of Cooch Behar 
having given a valuable site and subscriptions being obtained 
all over the Province, the sanitarium was eventually 
established. It is divided into two departments, the Hindu 
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department for orthodox Hindus and the general department 
for those who have no caste prejudices. It is a most popular 
institution, the munber of admissions being about 650 per 
annum. It contains 99 beds, of which 8 are reserved for 
females and 13 are free, and it is maintained at a cost of Rs. 
25,000 a year. 

DARJEELING DISPENSARY 

The Victoria Memorial Dispensary is the Darjeeling Municipal 
hospital. Besides the main building containing 45 beds, there 
is a cottage hospital, as well as an infectious diseases hospital, 
and an excellent operating-room. It is a model of what 
mofussil hospitals should be, it is gaining popularity every 
year, and it is much appreciated by the people. More than 
10,000 patients were treated at it in 1905, and no less than 
389 operations were performed. 

OTHER DISPENSARIES 

In the interior of the district there are charitable dispensaries 
at Kurseong, where 4,000 patients were treated in 1905; at 
Kalimpong, where the attendance reaches the high figure of 
15,000; at Pankhabari, where an average of 2,300 per annum 
are treated; and Pedong, where 6,000 out-patients are treated 
yearly. With the exception of the latter, these dispensaries, 
which are all situated in the hills, treat both indoor and 
outdoor patients. In the Tarai there are dispensaries at 
Siliguri, Baghdogra, Kharibari, Naksalbari, Phdnsidewa, and 
Sombari Hat. The dispensary at Siliguri treats both in¬ 
patients and out-patients, and outdoor relief only is afforded 
at the others. The attendance varies from 4,000 per annum 
at Siliguri, Baghdogra and Phansidewa to 2,500 at Naksalbari 
and Kharibari, and 2,000 at Sombari Hat. Medical relief is 
also afforded by an itinerant Civil Hospital Assistant, who 
travels among the Tarai villages and visits the different hats 
on market days. 
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The medical organization of Gk)vemment is admirably 
supplemented by the Church of Scotland Mission. At Kalimpong 
there is a hospital, the Charteris Hospital, dided by the State, 
but maintained and managed by the Mission which contains 
26 beds and is in charge of a medical missionstry and two lady 
nurses. The same Mission also maintains a dispensary at 
Nimbong in the Kalimpong subdivision; and the extent of the 
work done by it in this tract may be gauged from the fact that 
it affords medical relieif to over 17,000 patients annually. To 
the west of the Tista the Mission maintains entirely a 
dispensary at Kizom, a village in the Karmi estate of the late 
Raja Tenduk Palger, at which 1,200 persons are treated 
annually. There is also a small independent medical mission 
at Sukiapokhri close to the Nepalese border, and it is reported 
that over 10,000 persons are treated annually by the 
missionaries either at the dispensary or on tour. This Mission 
works among the Nepalese both of the Darjeeling district and 
Nepal, whose only idea of curing the body is by having the 
evil spirit to which illness is attributed exorcised by the Nepali 
jhankri or sorcerer. 



CHAPTER V 

AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 

The physical configuration of the district makes the conditions 
of agriculture in different parts exceedingly varied. The strip 
of country at the foot of the hills contains level stretches of 
alluvial soil admirably suited for rice cultivation. In the 
interior is a mass of hills, the slopes of which are, in places, 
so stony and precipitous that nothing but scrub jungle can 
thrive on them or an occasional tree in the crevices of the 
rocks. Much of the land is unsuitable for cultivation of any 
kind, but, on the other hand, the soil on the gentler slopes is 
often of wonderful fertility. The annual rainfall also varies 
greatly, averaging only 60 inches in parts of the Tista Valley, 
while on the outer slopes which adjoin the Duars to the east 
of the district it is over 200 inches per annum. This 
extraordinary variety of conditions makes it practically 
impossible to give any connected account of agriculture in the 
district as a whole. 

The area may, however, be divided broadly into three 
tracts with widely different characteristics, the mountains 
west of the Tista. the Kalimpong mountains to the east of that 
river, and the Tarai. At the time of its cession, the hill 
territory to the west of the Tista was almost wholly covered 
with forest and was very sparsely populated. Nearly all the 
slopes are now under tea with the exception of the portion to 
the north-west of the Little Rangit river, formerly known as 
Chebu Lama’s grant, where native cultivation still holds its 
own. The cultivation of tea is, however, so predominant in the 
whole tract that two-thirds of the rural population are 
resident on the tea plantations. Kalimpong, on the other hand, 
contains only four tea gardens, with a total area of 10 square 
miles; half of the whole country is occupied by forests, and 
the greater pmt of die remainder is reserved for native 
cultivation, five-sixths of the inhabitants being tenants of the 
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Government estate. Lastly, the Tarai contains a numberof tea 
plantations along the foot of the hills, but there are also 
extensive areas under ordinary cultivation, and the tea- 
garden population is barely one-hith of the total. 

Tea, which occupies nearly one-third of the cropped area, 
is the all-important crop of the district, and is especially 
predominant in the hills west of the Tista; but as its 
cultivation is carried on almost entirely by European planters, 
a detailed account of it is deferred for a subsequent chapter. 
The present chapter will be confined to native agriculture, and 
as agricultural conditions differ so widely in the hills and the 
Tarai, those two tracts will be treated separately. 


SOILS 

The soil in the Tarai is composed of alluvium, a light sandy 
loam being most common. In the hills the greater portion of 
the underlying rock consists of what is known as Sikkim 
gneiss. The constituents of the gneiss occur in varying 
proportions, and the soil varies in the same relation. That 
most commonly met with is a rather stiff reddish-coloured 
loam; but its composition varies from almost pure sand to stiff 
red clay. Part of the area, however, is composed of the rocks 
of the Daling series consisting of slates, schists and quartzites. 
These comprise a narrow strip of country extending from west 
to east along the northern boimdary of the district, of another 
narrow strip to the south along the lower hills, and between 
these two of a tract about 8 miles wide on either side of the 
Tista. Further to the south is a narrow belt occupied by the 
foot-hills, composed of rocks belonging to the Nahun group 
and consisting of soft sand-stones, frequently micaceous and 
sometimes calcareous. 

The hill cultivators themselves recognize only three kinds 
of soil, white soil, red soO and black soil. Of these three, black 
soil is the richest, white soil is considered always poor, while 
red soil occupies an intermediate position, requiring heavy 
manuring to give as good an outturn as black soil. Land 
abounding in large rocks is usually composed of the latter soil, 
and is most suitable for dry crops, such as maize and manta, 
owing to the rich vegetable mould it contains. 
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EXTENSION OF CULTIVATION 

It was found at the settlement concluded in 1898 that there 
had been no increase of ordinary cultivation in the Tarai 
during the previous 18 years, in spite of the improvement in 
communications, the rise in the price of rice and the opening 
out of tea gardens. In fact, there was an actual decrease in 
the area under country crops, while there was a slight 
extension in the area under tea. This stationary character of 
the cultivation is due almost entirely to the malarious 
character of the climate. 

In the hills, on the other hand, there has been an 
extraordinary extension of cultivation, especially in the 
Kalimpong tract to the east of the Tista, owing to the influx 
of new settlers. Here all the land available is fast being taken 
up and the coimtry has developed at a rapid rate. In certain 
parts it has been recognized that cultivation has already 
reached its extreme limit, and that its further extension is 
neither profitable nor desirable. Orders have accordingly been 
passed that no new land is to be granted in the blocks 
concerned, while steps have been taken to guard against the 
dangers of overcultivation hy establishing reserves for 
grazing, fodder and fuel, wherever suitable pieces of waste 
lands are left. 

THE TARAI 

The total area imder cultivation in the Tarai is 70,000 acres, 
or 50 per cent, of the whole tract excluding the land under 
forest. By far the greatest portion of the cultivated area is 
under rice; in fact, if we deduct the area under tea, which is 
cultivated solely by the holders of waste-land grants, and that 
under thatching-grass which can hardly be called a crop, we 
find that 46,000 acres out of a cropped area of 54,040 acres 
bear this crop. 

RICE CULTIVATION 

As elsewhere in Bengal, it is subdivided into aman or 
haimantik rice, which is reaped in the winter, and aus or 
bhadoi rice, which is harvested in the rains during the month 
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of Bhadra (August-September). The aman or haimantik rice 
is first sown broadcast in nurseries during the month of May 
or early in June after the first rainfall. The fields, which are 
situated in the low land called rupit, are then constantly 
ploughed during the heavy rains of June and July until they 
have become thoroughly puddled. Ridges are constructed 
round them to prevent the escape of the rain-water; and when 
the last ploughing is over, the young seedlings which are 
ready in &e nurseries are transplanted to the fields. They are 
then left to mature until they axo ripe and ready for hsuwest. 
The cultivator relies mainly on the copious rainfall provided 
by nature to fill out the ear, but irrigation is commonly 
practised by means of narrow water channels, locally known 
as pairis, which are led off from neighbouring streams. 

The bhadoi paddy is grown on the higher land which is 
known as faringati. Ploughing begins in February, and is 
repeated five or six times. After that the land is levelled, and 
the weeds and clods collected are bumt,.the ashes being used 
for manure. The seed is then thrown broadcast, and when the 
young shoots are four or five inches high, the fields are 
carefully weeded. This process is repeated when the young 
plants are a foot high, and they are feen left to mature with 
the help of the rain till they are ready for reaping in August. 

OTHER CROPS 

Next to rice, the most important crop is tea, the cultivation 
of which will be described in Chapter VI. It occupies 12,000 
acres or 17 per cent, of the cultivated area. About 3,000 acres 
are planted witii mustard and the same area with jute. The 
area under this valuable crop is still insignificant, but the 
cultivation has increased very largely since the advent of the 
railway owing to ttie greater facilities it affords for exporting 
the jute. Its cultivation is still extending in consequence of the 
high price created by the enormous demand; land which used 
to grow rice is now being planted vrith jute; and the area 
under the crop has increased by nearly 30 per cent in the last 
10 years. Tlie principal other crops are oil-seeds, pulses and 
sugarcane, while thatching-grass occupies 4,000 acres, or 5.6 
per cent of the cultivated area. 
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IRRIGATION 

Artificial irrigation is common in the Tarai, the slope of the 
land and the numerous small streams affording great 
facilities for the utilization of the water-supply. It is estimated 
that 60 per cent of the low land on which hcumantik paddy 
is grown, obtains the benefit of irrigation. It is most prevalent 
in the lands to the north and along the Medii, Balasan and 
Mahanadi rivers, where it is easy to dam up the streams and 
to construct water channels taking off fi-om the nearest river 
or stream. 


THE HIT.TJi • 


JHUMING 

Formerly the system of cultivation was that common to 
nomadic tribes which is known as jhuming. Destitute of 
ploughs or plough-cattle, the rude hill tribes used to bum 
down the jungle and grow their scanty crops on the land thus 
cleared. Tlie soil soon became exhausted by a quick succession 
of crops raised by the hoe; and in a year or two the whole 
settlement would move off to a fresh patch of junjde, which 
they cleared and exhausted, and then deserted for fresh 
woods. 


TERRACING 

With the reservation of the forests and the advent of the more 
skilful Nepalese cultivators, the Lepchas have abandoned this 
wasteful system of cultivation and have largely given up the 
hoe for the plough. The latter is now in universal use, except 
where the mountain slopes are too steep or stony for tiie oxen, 
but in places the Lepchas may still be seen turning up the 
soil with a mde wooden stick. F^om the Nepalis they have also 
learnt how to constmct on the mountain slopes the terraces 
which form such a distinctive feature of Himalayan cultivation. 
There is no such thing as a large level field to be found in tiie 
hills; and, to allow of the irrigation which is essential to rice, 
terraces are cut out with great labour from the hill-side, some 
of them so narrow as not to admit of the use of the plough 
but only of the hoe. They are laid out on easy slopes within 
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reach of some stream or spring, the water of which is 
ingeniously diverted into the tiny fields by means of small 
water channels and bamboo pipes. 

SLOPES 

The incline of the slopes, the aspect and the elevation are all 
important factors to be considered by the agriculturist of the 
hills. The cultivation of stdep slopes and the felling of trees 
in such places are a fruitful source of landslips. As the roots 
of the trees which have been felled, rot in the ground, there 
is nothing to hold the soil together; and the result is that the 
peasant may one day find his field has disappeared. This is 
particularly the case within the first few hundred feet above 
a river-bed, where the land is usually very steep and is 
partially covered with trees and brushwood even in the most 
closely cultivated tracts. Here the hillside is sometimes 
undermined, by being cleared for cultivation, to such an 
extent that landslips are found extending back to the top of 
the ridge. If the slope is easy and not too steep, the peasant 
can plough the land, but when ploughs cannot be used owing 
to the precipitous nature of the ground, the soil has to be 
loosened by kodalis before a crop can be sown. 


ASPECT 

The fertility of land on a hill-side also depends largely on the 
aspect. An eastern or southern aspect is best, as such land 
gets the benefit of the morning and midday sun, while a 
northern aspect is cold and sunless. 

ELEVATION 

The last important factor in determining fertility is elevation. 
Rice will not grow above 5,000 feet, and does not give a good 
outturn above a height of 4,000 feet. Above the latter 
elevation, cardamom seldom grows, while the outturn of 
maize, the staple food crop, is considerably less without any 
compensating improvement in quality. Moreover, water is 
scarcer on high lands, apd the crops ripen later, so that a 
cultivator cannot get the benefit of &e hig^ prices which are 
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obtained in the market by an early crop. The result is that 
the high land {lekh), thou^ much healthier than the low land 
(awed), is not nearly so much sou|^t after, as the cultivators 
prefer money to health. The largest outturn of maize and rice 
is obtained on the awal land, i.e., the land below 4,000 feet; 
wheat, barley and other cold-weather crops are grown mostly 
on the kkh land, i.e., the land above 4,000 to 5,000 feet; while 
potatoes and cardamom thrive best in land with a shady 
aspect, the former in kkh and the latter in awal land. 


THE CULTIVATORS 

Lepchas mostly cultivate at the lower levels, and are 
particularly fond of cardamom cultivation at the bottom of the 
valleys, for the low elevation is that to which they are 
accustomed, and the comparative seclusion of the field, 
surrounded, as it often is by jungle, is congenial to their 
habits. The Bhotias and Nepali Gurungs prefer the higher 
levels, being the descendants of pastoral races who were 
accustomed to graze their cattle and sheep along the hi^er 
ridges; while the more careful and successful Nepali cultivators 
live usuaUy in the fertile low lands. They are by far the most 
enterprising cultivators, and special measures are necessary 
to protect the mild indigenous Lepchas from the attempts of 
the former to oust them from their lands. The three races may 
also be distinguished by their different methods of cultivation. 
A Nepali will attempt to cultivate every available portion of 
his holding, and will keep his plough-cattle engaged as much 
as he can. A Bhotia will, as a rule, keep a portion of his holding 
uncultivated, either to give the land a few years’ rest or to 
allow jimgle to grow for fire-wood, etc. A Lepcha will not 
only leave a part of his holding out of cultivation, though not 
so much as the Bhotia, but will also cultivate a portion by hand 
with a small spade and a spike intitead of with the plough. 

IRRIGATION 

The only crops which receive artificial irrigation are cardamom 
and the rice grown in terraces, for which a plentiful water- 
supply is an absolute necessity; while maize and other crops 
depend, as a rule, on the r ainfall . The cardamom fields, being 
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generally near the beds of the lai^r streams in the vall^s, 
are irrigated by channels leading off from ffiem; while the 
irrigation channels for rice are taken from streams and 
springs on the hill-sides wherever they can be found. 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 
MAIZE 

Maize is the staple crop in the hills, and the cultivators mainl y 
depend on it for their livelihood; they are in fact 
contemptuously called the maize-eaters by the wealthier 
inhabitants and towns-folk. It ffuives between elevations of 
1,000 and 7,000 feet above sea-level, and it will grow on 
almost any soil in the tracts reserved for cultivation. Black 
soU is usually preferred for the cultivation, but red soil, if 
heavily and frequently manured, gives excellent results. It 
grows well even in rocky places, as the rocks prevent the black 
soil with its rich vegetable matter fiem being washed down 
the hill-side. The seed is sown in the latter half of February 
or March, when good showers of rain are iequired to enable 
the young plants to spring up. Sunshine, with intervals of 
moderately heavy rain, is then necessary to bring them to 
maturity, and in the ordinary course of affairs the crop is 
ready for harvesting in August or September. It is a crop 
which is often damaged by bears and elephants, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the forests; and the other danger to 
which it is exposed is that of being carried away by land-slips 
on the steeper slopes. 

RICE 

Rice is a valuable crop in the hills, and is almost invariably 
a wet crop grown on irrigated land (panikhet), while maize is 
raised on unirrigated land (mkhaUiet). On steep slopes the 
labour of making the narrow terraces is very great, but as the 
site of a rice-field is always selected so that it can be irrigated 
from some stredm, the crop is a certain one and amply repays 
the labour expeiided. The seed is sown in May in a small 
nursery which can be ea^y watmred, and by the time the 
raiiu break, it UT* ready tar transplantation to the little 
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terraced field. Heavy r ainfall is then required in order to fill 
the streams finrn .which the rice is irrigated, and if there is 
a sufficiency of water, it comes into flower in October and is 
ready for cutting in December or January. 

CARDAMOM 

Cardamom is the most valuable crop grown in the hills. It is 
raised on the rich black mould at ^e bottom of the valleys 
or on the sides of some hill stream, and will not grow above 
the height of 5,000 feet. A good water-supply and moderate 
warmth are all required for its proper development, besides 
a sufficiency of shade, which is seciu^d by planting tress at 
suitable intervals. The irrigation of the crop entails a great 
deal of labour; the fields are hot and wet; and the work is 
consequently imhealthy. Moreover, lying as they do almost in 
the beds of the streams, the delds are very liable to land-slips, 
and in every year of heavy rain many are washed away, or 
the irrigation chaimel is destroyed, thus reducing the value 
of the land to that of an ordinary maize-field. The plant 
grows in the form of a bush with large dark leaves. 
There is practically no production for the first three years; 
but after that time the outturn increases till the plant is seven 
or eight years old. It then diminishes, but will continue in 
decreasing quantities till the fifteenth year. The plant 
flowers in May and is reaped in August and September, tibe 
fhiit being cut fi'om the bottom of the stem and then dried 
in a kiln. 

OTHER CROPS 

The principal cold-weather crops are wheat, barley, mustard 
and buck-wheat, which are firequently sown in land which has 
already yielded a crop of maize. Wheat and barley are grown 
only by the Lepchas and Bhotias, who eat the pounded flour 
with their tea. Mustard is grown chiefly by the Nepalis for 
the sake of the oil which is indispensable to their households. 
The buck-wheat, flie scarlet flower of which lends a vivid 
touch of colour to the bare hill-side, is grown by all the hill 
races. 
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Among other crops may be mentioned potatoes, tobacco, 
kodo (Paspalum Krabieulutum), various millets and pulses, 
and sugarcane, which is grown in small plots near the 
cultivators’ homesteads. The last crop of any importance 
calling for separate mention is mama {Elensine Coracana), 
from tibe seed of which the mild native beer called chhang is 
made, as well as from the kodo millet seed. It is sown in May 
and reaped in December, and grows well on land situated at 
a high elevation. Generally the land on which mama has been 
grown does not produce any other crop in the same year. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

A large variety of fruits is grown in the valleys and on the 
slopes where the rainfall is not excessive, such as plums, 
peaches apples, pears, mangoes, plantains and oranges. The 
peaches are hard and somewhat bitter, not fit for eating but 
only for stewing, the plums are almost equally bitter, the 
pears and apples are also rather hard and flavourless, but the 
oranges are of a delicious flavour and large quantities are 
exported. Pine-apples, both English and Singapore, are 
common, as well as the jack-fixiit, guava, papaya and several 
kinds of lemons. Another common fhiit is the tree tomato 
which was imported fi-om America. It resembles an egg in 
shape, and has also the characteristics of a tomato, except for 
a slight but pleasant acidity. It seems possible that large fruit 
plantations might be-successfully started on some of the 
slopes where there is plenty of simshine and the rainfall is 
not heavy, but so far European enterprise has not been 
attracted to the scheme. 

The vegetables are those of a tropical as well as of a 
temperate zone, the commonest being the potato, of which 
large quantities are raised by the natives. It is somewhat 
surprising that a large potato-growing industry has not 
sprung up in these hills, where the conditions are in many 
respects so favoimable; but hitherto blights have proved veiy 
destructive and have checked the efforts made to extend its 
cultivation. Among othm* v^etables the commonest are 
briiyals, sweet potatoes, chillies, garlic, onions, pumpkins and 
yarns. A large number of English vegetables have been 
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introduced and are grovm successfully, such as rhubarb, 
tomatoes, turnips, cabbages, cauliflowers, beans, peas, beet* 
root, carrots, parsnip, leeks and celery, while mint; parsley 
and thyme are common garden herbs. 

CATTLE 

In the Tarai the common domestic animals do not differ from 
those found elsewhere in Bengal, oxen being used for 
agriculture, buffaloes reared for their milk and for sale, and 
goats and pigs reared for food. In the hills there are two 
special breeds of mountain cattle, the Siri and the Nepali, a 
cross between the two being called Siri-Kutcha. The former 
are large and roughcoated, and the latter small and smooth¬ 
skinned ; both breeds are good climbers and thrive in the 
forests. The siri and Siri Kutcha are especially powerful 
animals, which are largely used for cart traffic. The Sharpa 
Bhotias from Nepal, as well as the Bhotanese Bhotias, graze 
large herds of cows and buffaloes; while the Nepalese 
cultivators use a few bullocks for their ploughs or for 
transport. When these are no longer fit for ploughing or cart 
work, they are generally sold or slaughtered for food. The 
Bhotias, being a pastoral race, are the chief graziers, and keep 
a large number of cows, even when they take to cultivation. 
The buffaloes are not used for agricultural purposes; the 
females are kept for milk, while the males are slaughtered for 
food. Kgs are common, being most numerous in the parts 
which are largely inhabited by Lepchas and Limbus. The 
Nepalese Gurungs graze large flocks of sheep, taking them to 
the heights in the rains, and in the cold weather bringing 
them down to the plains for sale. 

PONIES 

The small but sturdy breed of Bhotia ponies, introduced finm 
Tibet and Bhutan, is well known. They are remarkably 
coarsebred animals with upright shoulders, ugly heads and 
great bone; they are valued for their sure-footedness and 
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great endurance, and are used both as pack animals and for 
riding. Mules are imported from Tibet to Kalimpong, where 
Government buys them for transport. Small but sturdy 
donkeys are also bred in the Kalimpong tract. 

PASTURAGE 

The principal pasture grounds are the reserved Government 
forests. In the cold and hot weather the lower ranges are used, 
but, as the rains approach, the scourge of leeches drives the 
cattle and sheep up to the higher mountains between 10,000 
and 12,000 feet. For the herds of the professional grazier, 
which are too large for village grazing, the reserved forests, 
as a rule, afford the only pasturage available. The plough 
cattle of the cultivators, and such milch cows as they keep for 
their daily use, find pasturage in the cultivator’s own fields, 
the maize fields being utilized for two or three months alter 
the maize is cut, and the rice stubble alter the rice is reaped. 
But alter the maize is in the land again, and until it is reaped, 
i.e., firom March to September, the need of grazing as near as 
possible to his homestead is strongly felt by the cultivator; 
and to supply this want village grazing grounds have now 
been reserved in the Kahmpong Government estate. 

VETERINARY AID 

Veterinary aid is afforded by an itinerant Veterinary Assistant, 
paid by the Daijeehng Improvement Fund, his duty being to 
tour in the interior and deal with outbreaks of epidemic 
disease. Altogether 2,400 cattle were treated in 1903-04,1,500 
in 1904-05 and 1,300 in 1905-06. The diseases most common 
are rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease; there were 800 
cases of the former and 1,400 of the latter in 1903-04. 

BREEDS OF CATTLE 

As regard the special breeds of cattle in the hills, Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. Raymond, FJt.c.v.s., Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bengal, has kindly fiimished the following 
account: 
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Daijeeling has two ordinary zebu breeds of cattle, which 
go by the names of Siri and Nepali or Faharia, and a cross 
of these two is called the Siri-Kutcha. There are a few tame 
specimens of the Methun or Gayal to be foimd, and some 
crosses between it and the Siri breed, but they are veiy few 
in number. 

SIRI BREED 

■ The word Siri comes from the Sanskrit word Sri, and signifies 
that the breed is handsome and has good qualities. The usual 
colour is black, black and white, or red and white. The b u lla 
have well-developed humps with a tuft of hair growing on it. 
The cows have only rudimentary humps. In height, the bulls 
measure up to 54" behind the hump and the cows up to 50" 
They are remarkably well suited to the high lands of the 
Himalayas, and withstand the cold and wet, leeches and other 
hill pests in an extraordinaiy manner, and are able to feed 
themselves by grazing, if turned loose in the forests. As 
workers they do well, a pair being able to drag about 8 maunds 
of material in light carts up to about 12 miles a day on fiur 
roads. They are also very useful as milkers, a well-fed cow 
giving about 6 seers of really excellent milk daily. 


NEPAU BREED 

The Nepali or Pahari cattle are considerably smaller than the 
Siri breed and are good climbers. The bulls stand only about 
45"; the cows are rarely over 40", generally less. They only 
give about 2 seers of milk. Though they are hardy animals, 
they are essentially poor men’s cattle; and whenever the 
owner finds an opportunity to do so, he crosses his Nepali cow 
with a Siri bull. 

SIRI KUTCHA BREED 

The Siri-Kutcha is the result of a cross between a Nepali or 
Faharia cow and a Siri bull. The cross is always a great 
improvement upon the Nepali, and most of the cattle which 
are seen working in the district are Siri-Kutchas of sorts. They 
are however not in any way as good as the pure bred Siris. 
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METHUN BREED 

The Methun (Bos frontalis), also known as Gayal, are really 
wild cattle in the Bhutan, Burmese and other jungles; a few 
have been caught and tamed by Bhotia and Indo-Chinese 
tribes, and some few, in a domesticated condition, can be 
found in Daijeeling. They are generally a deep chestnut or 
brown in colour, but they look black in the forests. Their legs 
are white; the dewlap is broad and heavy, and the anterior 
dorsal shins rise considerably, causing the dorsal ridge to be 
prominent. The bulls are about 58" high and the cows about 
50" ; they are heavily built, short-legged and very powerful. 
They become very docile when tamol. The cows give 3 to 4 
seers of very rich milk. From time to time, the Gayal has been 
crossed with the Siri, and it is said the result has been 
satisfactory. Though the quantity of milk has been somewhat 
diminished, the quality has considerably improved; and the 
power and endurance of the progeny has notably developed. 
The people, however, generally object to crossing the Gayal 
with the Siri for the same reason that Hindus refuse to breed 
mules. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to import 
English and Australian cattle into the hills; but ^ey 
promptly die if allowed to graze; or they fall down the khuds. 
Hence they have to be stall-fed and treated as exotics. The 
result, as far as is known, has been discouraging and 
unprofitable. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE TEA INDUSTRY 

PROGBE88 OF THE INDUSTBY 

The establishment of the tea industry in Daijeeling is due to 
the enterprise of Dr. Campbell, who was appointed 
Superintendent of Daijeeling at a time when attention was 
being attracted to the possibility of starting and developing 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea in the territories under 
the East India Company. In 1834 tihe Governor-General, Lord 
William Bentinck, had appointed a committee Tor the 
purpose of submitting a plan for the introduction of tea 
culture into India.” This committee was apparently ignorant 
of the fact that in 1821 Major Bruce, and in 1824 Mr. Scott, 
had discovered the tea plant growing wild in Assam; and 
much expense and considerable delay were consequently 
incurred in bringing plants and seed from China, and 
importing Chinamen to teach the people of India how to grow 
the plant and manufacture tea. SatisBed that a great future 
might he before the industry. Government itself undertook 
the formation of experimental plantations in Upper Assam 
and the districts of Kumaon and Garhwal; in 1839 private 
speculation took tiie field, and Assam Tea Company was 
formed. 

INTRODUCTION OF TEA 

In 1840 Dr. Campbell was transferred from Katmandu to 
Daijeeling, and there started the experimental growth of tea. 
It was soon found that the plant throve readily at this 
altitude, and others began to follow Dr. Campbell’s example, 
seed being distributed by Government to those who desired 
to cultivate the plant. Writing in 1852, Mr. Jackson says in 
his Report on Daijeeling*—T have seen several plantations 


1. Selectiona from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. XVII. 
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in vaiiouB stages of advancement, both of the Assam and 
China plant, and I have found the plants healthy and 
vigorous, showing that the soil is well adapted for the 
cultivation. In the garden of the Superintendept, Dr. Campbell, 
in Darjeeling, in the more extensive plantations of 
Dr. Withecombe, the Civil Sui^eon, and Major Crommelin, of 
the Engineers, in a lower valley called Lebong, the same 
satisfactoiy result has been obtained: the leaves, the blossom 
and the seeds are full and healthy; the reddish clay of tiie 
sides of the hill at Lebong seems to suit the plant better than 
the black loam of Daijeeling. This has been the result at and 
about Daijeeling itself, at a height of 7,000 feet; but the 
opinion of Dr. Hooker and of others competent to judge seems 
to be that there is too much moisture and too little sun at 
Daijeeling to admit of the cultivation on a large scale 
becoming remunerative: this objection, however, does not 
apply to the lower sites of Pankhabari and Kurseong, where 
a plantation of both tea and coffee has been established by 
Mr. Martin, and the plants are now in a highly-thriving 
condition. In this tract of country, between the Morung and 
Daijeeling, every variety of elevation and aspect is to be 
found, and there seems to be little or no doubt that tea 
cultivation in that tract would answer.” 

EARLY TEA GARDENS 

These plantations appear to have been merely experimental 
plots, but by the year 1856 the industry began to be developed 
on an extensive scale, especially on the lower slopes, as it was 
believed that the elevation of Daijeeling was too high for the 
plant to be very productive. According to the account of a 
contemporary writer’ tea plants had been sown and raised by 
the end of that year at Takvar to the north by Captain 
Masson, at Kurseong by Mr. Smitii, at the Canning and Hope 
Town plantations by the Companies attached to those 
locations, by Mr. Martin on the Kurseong flats, and by 
Captain Samler, the Agent of the Daijeeling Tea Concern, 


1. Daijeeling, by the Revd. T. Boaz, LLD., Calcutta Review, Jan. 1867. 
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between Kurseong and Pankhabari. At the same time, 
Government endeavoured to supplement the efforts of these 
pioneers of the industry by distributing several maunds of tea- 
seed amoi^ the native cultivators. The writer doubted, 
however, whether the erratic disposition of the Lepcha would 
allow him to wait four years before he reaped the fruits of his 
labour; and the event has proved the correctness of his 
judgement. 

The year 1856^ may accordingly be taken as the date at 
which the industry was established as a commercial enterprise. 
In that year the Alubari tea garden was opened by the 
Kurseong and Darjeeling Tea Company, and another on the 
Lebong spur by the Darjeeling Land Mortgage Bank; in 1859 
the Dhutaria garden was started by Dr. Brou^am; and 
between 1860 and 1864 four gardens, at Ging, Ambutia, 
Takdah and Phubsering were established by tire Darjeeling 
Tea Company, and the gardens at Takvar and Badamtam by 
the Lebong Tea Company. Other gardens which were started 
at this early period were those now known as the Makaibari, 
Pandam and Steinthal tea estates. All these estates are 
situated in the hills, but about this time the planters began 
to turn their attention to the Tarai, where experimental 
plantations had already been started! Here, in 1862, the first 
garden was opened out at Champta, near Khaprail, by 
Mr.James White, who had previously planted out the Singel 
estate near Kurseong, which is still-one of the largest gardens 
in the district. Others followed suit, and by the end of 1866 
more gardens had been opened out in the Tarai. 

EXTENSION OF CULTIVATION 

In the meantime, however, the development of the industry 
in the hills had been even more rapid as the suitability of the 


1. In the Annsls of Indian Administration (1862) it u saiif: In Daijeeling 
the first trial of the tea plant was made in 1841 with a few seeds grown in 
Kiim»nn (rtun China stock. It was not till 18S6 that Uw first plantation was 
started at Kurseong, and another at Darjeeling, by Captain Samler, who was 
also the first to grow coffee. 
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soil and climate to the growth of tea became apparent; 
Government offered land to investors on favourable terms; 
and the industry rapidly developed. By the end of 1866, i.e., 
only ten years after the establishment of the industry on a 
commercial basis, there were no less than 39 gardens with 
10,000 acres under cultivation, and an outturn of over 433,000 
lbs. of tea. In 1870 there were 56 gardens with 11,000 acres 
under cultivation, employing 8,000 labourers and yielding 
nearly 1,700.000 lbs.; and in 1874 the number of gardens had 
increased to 113, the area under cultivation to 18,888 acres, 
the outturn to 3,928,000 lbs., and the labour force to 19,000 
souls. In other words, between 1866 and 1874 the number of 
gardens under tea was almost exactly trebled, the area under 
cultivation increased by 82 per cent, while the outturn of tea 
was multiplied nearly ten times. Since that time the industry 
has progressed steadily until no less than 50,600 acres, or 79 
square miles are under tea cultivation. The following table 
illustrates the advance which has been made during the last 
30 years :— 


Year 

Number of 
gardens 

Area under 
cultivation in 
acres 

Outturn of 
tea in lbs. 

1874 

113 

18,888 

3,927,911 

1885 

175 

88,499 

9,090,298 

1895 

186 

48,692 

11,714,551 

1905 

148 

50,618 

12,447,471 


From this table it will be seen that during the last ten 
years there has been but little extension of cultivation owing 
to the fact that aU the land available and smtable for tea 
within the area reserved for it has now been taken up, while 
the number of gardens has been reduced in consequence of the 
amalgamation of several estates. Of the 148 gardens now in 
existence, 71, with an area of 25,800 acres under tea, are 
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situated in the Daijeeling thana, which includes the Kalimpong 
hills to the east of the Tista. The latter portion of the district 
is however almost entirely closed to tea, both because the 
greater part of the tract is a forest reserve, and because most 
of the remainder has been reserved for native cultivation, 
nearly 30 square miles have been reserved for tea, but the 
land, as a rule, is so barren and preciptious, and so unsuitable 
for the growth of the tea plant, that, notwithstanding the 
eagerness for grants of tea lands, little of it has been taken 
up, and the few gardens being worked, which are on the lower 
slopes adjoining the Duars, comprise only 10 square miles. Of 
the remaining tea gardens, 46 with an area of 16,900 acres 
under tea are situated in the Kurseong thana, i.e., on the 
lower hill slopes; and 32 estates with an area of 7,900 acres 
under tea lie within the Siliguri thana, i.e., within the Tarai. 
The development of the industry in the latter portion of the 
district has had to contend against serious drawbacks. It is 
an extremely unhealthy tract, it has suffered severely from 
blights, and it has been further handicapped by having its 
labour drawn away to the Duars. The result is a tendency for 
the Tarai tea estates to fall into the hands of native managers 
and owners, while elsewhere the industry is almost entirely 
under European supervision and management, and is 
supported by European capital. 

PRESENT POSm6N OF THE INDUSTRY 

In addition to the 50,600 acre actually under tea, which in 
themselves constitute one-third of the total area under 
cultivation, the tea estates in the district include 49,300 acres 
which have been taken up by planters but have not been 
planted with tea. The total area occupied by the land leased 
out to the various tea estates is thus approximately 100,000 
acres, or a little less than one-seventh of the total area of the 
whole district. The industry is now the staple industry of 
Darjeeling, and its importance may be realized from the fact 
that no less than one-third of the entire population reside on 
the tea gardens and that the manufacture and cultivation 
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employ a labour force amounting, according to the census 
of 1901, to 64,000 coolies. At the same time, there is not much 
more room for further extension, as in the area reserved for 
tea cultivation almost all the land capable of being planted 
with tea has already been taken up. The only extension 
possible appears to be that gradual slow extension which goes 
on from year to year within the areas of the 
different gardens wherever labour and land are available for 
clearing an additional few acres. It is true that the district 
contains lai^e areas on which tea could easily be grown, but 
they are either covered by valuable forests or are in the 
possession of native cultivators; and the land occupied 
by the latter has been so impoverished and bared of forest 
that it would require a long rest before it would be suitable 
for tea. 

ITS PROSPECTS 

Since the year 1897 the industry has undei^ne a period of 
severe depression; the prime cause being overproduction, 
which was brought about by reckless extensions in India, 
Ceylon and Java, following upon a time of high prices and 
great prosperity. Other factors have united to render the 
position more acute; notably the depreciation in the value of 
the rupee since the standard of exchange became fixed, and 
the crushing increase in the duty on tea which has been 
imposed in Great Britain, though considerable relief has 
lately been given in regard to the latter, l^e natural 
expansion of the tea trade, the opening of new markets on the 
Continent, and tiie steady supplanting of the Chinese article 
in the Australian, American and Russian markets has now 
resulted in the demand having overtaken the rate of 
production, so that tihe prospects of tiie industry are distinctly 
favourable. The most promising feature in the situation is 
that in future the crop from Ceylon is likely to show a 
decrease, ratiber than otherwise, because much of the area 
under tea in that island is being rajadly interplanted with 
rubber trees. 
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CULTIVATION' 

Most of the area in Daijeeling has been planted with the 
China variety, which was for many years considered the only 
kind suited for the production of fine tea. Some planters of 
experience still hold to this view, though it is now a very rare 
thing for the pure China plant to be planted. Of late years the 
variety known as the “Assam indigenous” has been much in 
favour, and it is certainly'capable of producing the very finest 
tea; but it is very delicate, and with anything like rough 
treatment soon becomes so weak as to be unremunerative. A 
good hybrid from these two varieties above mentioned has 
proved most suitable all round. Some fields have been planted 
with the “Manipur indigenous” which is the most hardy of ail 
the varieties, and gives a good yield, but the tea produced is 
almost invariably coarse and rank in flavour. These three are 
the principal varieties of tea at present cultivated; but 
recently a distinct-variety has been found in Formosa, of 
which some specimen plants are now being raised. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 

The most important factors in the production of tea of good 
quality are soil, weather, blights and management. Being a 
mountainous district, Darjeeling contains many varieties of 
soil, but that which has proved most suitable for the growth 
of tea is a loamy soil well supplied with nitrogen. Those 
estates which produce the finest quality have, almost 
invariably, at least some fields which contain a chocolate- 
coloured ferruginous soil, which, on analysis, is. found to 
contain a high proportion of phosphoric acid and potash. 

The rainfall varies greatly in different parts, owing to the 
configuration of the district, ranging from 150 iniches a year 
on the slopes faring the plains to 70 inches in some of the 
valleys about 20 miles north. There is a similar difference 
between the temperature at different elevations, tea-fields at 
the bottom of the valleys having a tropical temperature like 


1. I am indebted to Mr. Claud Bald of Takvar for the account of the 
Manu&cture and Cultivation ofTea. ForfttUer details, Mr. Bald’s mondgraph 
‘Indian Tea* (Calcutta, 1903) may be consulted. 
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that of the plains; while it is only 2 degrees above that of 
London at the height of 7,000 feet, which is within the zone 
of the plant. Other things being equal, the tea at lower 
elevations produces the larger crops. There is a great 
profusion of leaf in the hot damp heat of the lower valleys and 
the Tarai, but, on the other hand, though the crop is smaller 
at higher elevations, the quality is distinctly better. 

Daijeeling tea is famous for its peculiarly fine flavour; but 
the quality produced varies greatly in different parts of the 
district, and varies also remarkably at difierent seasons of the 
year on the same estates. It is indeed not uncommon for teas 
produced in one month to sell for double, and occasionally four 
times, the price of teas produced on the same estate two 
months later or earlier, as the case may be. The finest teas 
are usually produced &om the second growth, just before the 
advent of the monsoon rains, and again at the end of the 
season, when the growth has become slow and the sap thick. 
It is a generally recognized fact that the teas produced during 
the rainy season are wateiy and poor. 


BUGHT8 

As regards the pests and blights which attack the tea plant, 
their name is legion; and it will suffice to mention only the 
red spider, the mosquito blight and the green fly. The red 
spider first appeared in 1876 in the dry hot valley of the Little 
Rangit, but is now general in the Tarai and the hills. Nowhere 
has it been eradicated, but an effectual remedy is found in the 
application of sulphur. The mosquito blight has long done 
serious damage in the Tarai and the Mahanadi valley, and 
of late years has carried its ravages into the hills. The green 
fly is looked upon with some favour, because although it 
reduces the crop to some extent, its action is such as to 
produce conditions favourable to the development of good 
quality in the tea. 

SEED 

It is a well-known fact that when plants of one variety are 
raised in the immediate nei^ibourhood of an inferior class, 
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the seed of both becomes more or less hybridized, owing to 
insects carrying pollen from one flower to another during the 
flowering season. For this reason, it has been customary to 
establish special fields for seed trees, in remote places by 
themselves, where the finer class of plants are supposed to 
be out of reach of hybridizing influences. The seed trees in 
such cases are not used for producing leaf, but are allowed 
to grow naturally, without pruning, so as to yield the largest 
crop of seed possible. Some planters, however, have objections 
to this plan, chiefly because the Assam indigenous grows to 
a hei^t of 25 to 30 feet, and when attacked by bli^ts is very 
difficult to treat; while the blights are almost certain to be 
communicated to their progeny by means of the seed. When 
the seed trees are kept to a moderate height by pruning and 
plucking, the crop of seed is very small, but it is proportionately 
good. The importance of selection, in the case of both seed and 
transplants, cannot be overrated. The seed from plants which 
have proved to be not only high-dass, but also bli^t-resisting, 
is sure to give the best results; and this is the only seed fit 
for propagation. 

PREPARATION OF LAND 

Any good deep soil is suitable for tea, and the presence of some 
stones does not do harm, provided there is a preponderance 
of good soil. It has been found that poor land does not pay for 
its cultivation, while a shallow soil, overlying rocks, is fatal 
to success. The reason for this is that the tea plant develops 
a long tap root, which requires to penetrate to a depth of at 
least 4 or 5 feet, from which depth it extracts moisture during 
seasons of drought. Flat land does not always prove best; and 
the finest soil is usually on land with a moderate slope, the 
surface containing a good deal of humus, the substratum a 
chocolate-coloured sandy loam, and the sub-soil a sandy day. 
The slope may be any^ng up to an anj^e of 40 degrees; 
but an angle of even 45 degrees is not uncommon, aHhoufd^ 
the steeper Iwds are more liable to have the ?oU washed 
away during heavy rain, and are also exposed to tie senous 
risk of great fclocks being completely carried away, by 
land-slips. 
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The first step in the preparation of the land for tea is to 
clear away the trees and shrubs. This is best done by grubbing 
them out from the roots : when half uprooted, the weight of 
the tree itself completes tiie work. Trees, stumps, and bamboo 
roots are then rolled down the hill-sides into the ravines, 
where they can be chopped up and carried away to the factory 
for fuel at leisure. It is ^ways good policy to give a thoroughly 
good digging to the land at the start. Some planters dig to a 
depth of 18 inches all over, grubbing out stumps and roots of 
every kind; and at this stage, many planters form the land 
into terraces, while others prefer to form the terraces 
gradually after the planting has been done. This is one of the 
most important works in the garden, as its prosperity and 
even its very existence depends on the stability of the soil, 
which otherwise is washed away by the torrents of rain to 
which it is exposed. 

NURSERIES 

The land having been prepared in this way, germinating beds 
are formed for seed, and nurseries are made at different 
points, wherever water is available, on sites not too far fi*om 
the land to be planted. The soil in these nurseries has to be 
throughly pulverized, and all jungle, roots and stones 
removed. Beds, 4 feet wide are then thrown up on fairly level 
land vrith shallow drains, one foot wide, between. Sometimes 
the seed is sown directly into the nursery beds; but if the 
quality is at all doubtful, it has to be germinated in a hot-bed. 
Good seed is usually sown about one inch deep and at a 
distance of 4 inches apart As soon as the plants have sprung 
up, and their individual character indicated, the unsatisfactory 
ones are uprooted, including all those of an inferior class or 
habit, and all weakly or bli^ited seedlings, only the fittest 
being allowed to occupy the ground. 

PLANTING 

After the land has been dug all over and tire sod thorou^y 
pulvarized, it is necessary to put stakes in the ground at the 
pdnts vdiere the plants are to be. Hus is a task calling for 
tto little ingenuity and cate, as it is necessary to arrange the 
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plants in straight lines up and down the steep hill-sides and 
across the rounded slopes and ridges, and at the same time 
to plant them out in the terraces without loss of space or 
overcrowding. The distance between the plants on hill 
gardens averages 4 feet by 4 feet (base measurement); a plan 
which gives 2,722 plants to the acre. Some estates, however, 
are planted much closer, and in some instances as close as 3 
feet by 1 foot, but this crowding is a distinct and serious 
drawback after the estate comes into full bearing. The pure 
Assam indigenous gives the best return if planted out at 
distances of not less than 5 feet by 5 feet. Much of the early 
planting in Daijeeling was done on the system called “seed 
at stake,” the seeds being taken from the germinating beds 
as soon as they sprout, and placed in the ground, one or two 
at each stake. Planting out seedlings is done during the early 
months of the monsoon, and is a proceeding which requires 
very great care in order to ensure complete success. Hie most 
successful work is done during the cold season, when the 
plants are taken up veiy carefully, each with the soil roimd 
its root adhering in a hard unbroken ball. 

CULTURE 

Many of the older estates have deteriorated to an alarming 
extent, owing to destructive methods of culture, especially 
persistent digging during the currency of the monsoon rains. 
The effect is particularly noticeable on some ridges and knolls, 
from which the soil has been completely washed away to a 
depth of a foot or more; the roots of the bushes standing out 
of the ground to that extent. Some “wash” is, of course, 
unavoidable under any method of culture, where the soil has 
to stand the onslaught of tropical rains, and where the land 
is at all steep. The reflection that each inch of rain means a 
fall of a 101 tons of water to each acre, ought however to give 
pause to the energetic cultivator, who is stirring up the hill¬ 
side and exposing the soluble and best constituents of his soil 
to the full force of the flood. Fortunately, better methods are 
now being followed, digging being done only during the diy 
season, and hand-weeding largely resorted to during the 
rains; while the faces of the terraces and the spaces between 
the lines are kept free of weeds by sickling. 
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MANURING 

Manuring in Daijeeling has never got beyond the experimental 
stage. Unlike the Chinese, the native cultivators ofindia will 
not handle natural manure. All manure from stables and 
byres is made full use of, but cannot go far. In some instances, 
the old thatch from the cooly-lines is carehilly gathered up for 
use on the tea-fields, its value as a manure proving quite 
remarkable. Artificial manures have been tried, but are too 
expensive the cost of carriage by the hill railway being 
prohibitive. Top dressing with new soil from the forest is by 
far the most effective and permanent method of improving the 
land, and those "estates are fortunate which have such soil 
available in the ravines or on patches of uncultivated land 
near enough for the purpose. A covering of 6 inches deep 
requires 650 tons of soil to the acre. Mulching with leaves from 
the forest is not expensive, and is of great value. All varieties 
of leguminous plants and trees possess more or less the 
capability of fertilizing the soils in which they grow, owing to 
the action of certain bacteria which are fostered on their roots. 
This fact is now being reaUzed, and on many estates trees, 
such as Albizzia, Erythrina, Dalbergia, etc., are being planted 
within the tea. Leguminous crops are also grown on some 
estates for green manuring, the most favoured being certain 
varieties of Phaseolus (dal ). 

PRUNING 

When allowed to grow naturally without prumng, the China 
plant grows to a height of about 15 feet. It branches right from 
the ground, forming a shrub of rather elegant appearance. 
The Assam variety is more like a tree in form, with a clean 
stem springing for some feet up from the ground, and grows 
to a height of 25 and even 30 feet. For the purpose of the 
planter, it must be kept in the form of a low bush, not higher 
than 3 feet, although 2 feet is the most useful height. The bush 
has also to be trained so as to have a good spread of plucking 
surface. Pruning begins one year after planting, when the 
young plant is cut to a hei^t of 6 or 8 uK^es, and sometimes 
lower, as a bushy growth from the very root is desirable. A 
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year later the pruning is carried to a height of about 12 or 
14 inches; and thereafter a little higher year by year, all 
moribund • wood being cut out, and unnecessary twigs 
removed. About once in fifteen or twenty years, the bushes 
require heavy pruning in ordbr to remove the snags and knots 
formed by successive light prunings. The life of the tea bush, 
under favourable circumstances, extends to about 100 years. 

PLUCKING 

After the spring has set in, the bushes are allowed to develop 
on each shoot a growth of five leaves, besides the terminal 
bud. The pluckers then come along, and with forefinger and 
thumb nip off a piece from the top of each shoot, consisting 
of the bud and two leaves, leaving three leaves on the bush. 
The latter are left because the bush requires new leaves by 
which to breathe and maintain its health. Only young tender 
leaves are fit for making into good tea, and the old-matured 
and coarse leaves are useless for the purpose. The bud makes 
what is called “Orange Pekoe” and “Broken Orange Pekoe” ; 
the young leaf next it is “Pekoe”; and the coarser leaf is 
“Pekoe Souchong.” 

After the first plucking, new buds start away fi'om the 
nodes or eyes at the base of the remaining leaves. As these 
develop to a growth of three leaves, the new bud and two 
leaves are again plucked, leaving only one leaf; and so on 
throughout the season. A growth of shoots is termed a “flush.” 
The shoots are plucked only as they become ready, and the 
whole estate is gone over once a week, the interval becoming 
longer as the season advances, till it is once a fortnight at its 
close. Plucking begins at the end of March, and closes about 
the end of November. The average crop is about 240 lbs. of 
tea per acre; but the crop from some estates is as low as 160 
lbs., while on one or two estates it has reached fully 480 lbs. 
per acre. Each bush is plucked about thirty times in the course 
of the year, and produces a fraction under two ounces of tea 
per annum When it is considered that it requires 4 pounds 
of green leaf to produce 1 pound of manufactured tea, and that 
the total outturn of the district is over 12 million pounds, it 
will be realized what an enormous number of bushes have to 
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be plucked and what a large labour force must be employed. 
At the same time, the pluckers are so quick and skiliiil at their 
work that it is often impossible to follow the motion of their 
hands as they pluck the leaves. 

ItfANUFACTURE 


WIHTERING 

The leaf having been plucked is taken to the factory, where 
it is weighed, and the process of manufacture then begins. The 
first process in the factory is withering, which means that the 
leaf is simply left thinly spread upon trays or frames for ten 
to twenty hours. By the end of this time it becomes soft and 
flaccid, having lost about one-third of its weight by the 
evaporation of moisture. During this process the enzyme 
within the sap of the leaf becomes considerably developed and 
increased, if the withering is carefully regulated. In some 
cases this is done artificially by dry heated air which is drawn 
over the leaf by means of large revolving fans. 

ROLLING 

The next process is rolling, the prime object of which is to 
bruise the leaves, so that the cells become ruptured, and the 
sap brought to the surface. The leaves are thus converted into 
a wet mass, and incidentally the leaves become curled and 
twisted. The use of machinery in this process has marked a 
very important advance upon the objectionable method of 
rolling by hand, still followed by the Chinese, which involves 
the addition of a good deal of perspiration to the leaf during 
manipulation. 

FERMENTATION 

Fermentation begins as soon as the sap becomes liberated in 
the process of rolling, and is due to the sap coming into contact 
with the atmosphere. At one time it was thought that the 
change which takes place could be described as simply 
“oxidation”: but the careful analytical researches of Dr. Maim 
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have established the fact that the prime agent is an enzyme 
within the sap itself, which becomes active as soon as it comes 
into contact with the atmosphere. It is properly described as 
fermentation, but is quite different from the fermentation 
which produces alcohol; it is not a process of decomposition 
or putrefaction and it has no connection with bacterial action. 
During fermentation, the leaf is spread about two inches deep 
upon low tables, or on beds of cement or glass. In this process 
it assumes the coppery colour which infused tea leaves are 
known to have. It takes about five hours to complete, 
reckoning from the time that the leaf enters the rolling 
machine. The temperature during the process must not be 
over 80 degrees (F.). 

DRYING 

It is important that the drying or firing should begin exactly 
when the fermentation has reached the proper stage. Drying 
is almost invariably done by machinery, of which there are 
many kinds in use. By means of these machines, the leaf is 
passed through a chamber filled with air which has been 
previously heated by passing through the tubes of a huge 
stove. The temperature of the air is kept at about 240 degrees; 
and the leaf is slowly turned over within the machine while 
drying. The operation requires great care, as all the moisture 
must be eliminated, and yet the tea must have no trace of 
scorching, which destroys its delicate flavour. 


SIFTING 

After firing, the tea is sifted by machinery into the various 
grades already enumerated, according to the size of the 
leaves; and the manufacture is complete. 


PACKING 

It then only remains to pack the tea in the well-known chests 
of commerce; and this is done on most of the large estates 
by means of machinery. The tea is invariably packed in close- 
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fitting chests, lined with lead, which has to be carefully 
soldered up, as tea is very susceptible to moisture, and must 
be hermetically sealed in order to retain its flavour and 
aroma. 

WATER POWER AND ELECTRICITY 

A large niunber of the tea factories have been built in 
situations where full advantage can be taken of the water¬ 
power available in the mountain streams on the estates. 
There is always considerable difficulty in keeping such 
waterworks nmning smoothly during the rainy season, when 
the streams are apt to swell into uncontrollable torrents, 
occasionally overstepping their usual bounds, and causing 
damage even to the factory buildings. In one instance, a 
factory which had been erected too near the stream was 
completely carried away by an accident of this sort. During 
the last decade or so, the old water-wheels have all given place 
to the more modem and effective turbine as a driving motor. 
On many estates water power is not available at any point 
where a factory could safely be erected. In such circumstances, 
the transmission of power by means of electricity from turbine 
to factory is certain to be adopted in course of time. Already 
one or two estates have gone in for the system, and others are 
deterred only by a want of sufficient technical knowledge of 
electric machinery. A rapid transformation within a few years 
is probable, because the district has already become seriously 
denuded of timber forest, to an extent which some of the older 
residents regard as somewhat alarming, and as calculated to 
damage in many places the stability of the hill sides. Each 
estate of 1,000 acres cultivation consumes not less than 
15,000 maunds, or 500 tons, of wood fuel each year. Some 
factories are now supplied with coal from the plains; but the 
cost of carriage renders it expensive. Where tea machinery is 
run by water-power, the bill for fuel has been reduced by about 
two-thirds. 

LABOUR 

The coolies employed on the estates in the hiUs are almost 
entirely Nepalese, and in the Tarai they are drawn both from 
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Nepal and Chota Nagpur. The Nepalis, who form the great 
majority, although extremely improvident, are a cheerful, 
hardworking, and enterprising race, courageous to a degree, 
and pleasant to work with, so long as they are treated with 
fairness and consideration. The average rate of wages for men 
is Rs. 6, for women Rs. 4-8, and for children Rs. 3 and Rs. 2; 
but in addition to wages, they get quarters on the garden, 
often with water laid on and free medical attendance and 
medicine. The necessaries of life are few and cheap; so that, 
granted a little thrift, the cooly can save a considerable 
portion of his wages. Of late years, there has been considerable 
stringency in the labour market, owing to many interests 
competing with the planters for the labour available. This is 
a matter of vital importance to the industry, as cheap labour 
is essential to its prosperity. The labour is free, i.e., it is not 
controlled by any special legislative enactment, as in Assam. 
There are no agreements, labourers being free to come and 
go as they like. They are employed directly by sardars, who 
take advances from the estates on account of the coolies’ debts, 
which are many and heavy : some estates occasionally suffer 
heavy losses on this account owing to the managers having 
no proper hold upon the debtors. A cooly earning Rs. 6 a month 
usually spends about Rs. 50 upon his wedding, and occasionally 
a similar amount upon a funeral, all borrowed money. The 
cooly looks to the sardar for an advance, and the sardar to 
the manager. The latter lends without interest; and if he will 
not, the cooly and sardar turn to the Marwari, the Shylock 
of the hills, who commonly charges 75 per cent interest. In 
that case their financial slavery is assure, and they rarely 
escape the toils of the money-lender. 


MANAGEMENT 

Except in the Tarai, almost all the managers and assistants 
on the estates are Europeans. It is a remarkable lact that, 
though edimated natives are much cheaper than Europeans, 
it has not been found economical to employ them generally, 
although here and there a few natives have done remarkably 
well, and have proved themselves worthy of full trust in 
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positions of responsibility. The result is that although the 
industry in the hills is now fifty years old, it is still almost 
entirely in the hands of Europeans. 

THE BUILDINGS 

As regards the buildings on a tea estate, the factory, the 
manager’s bungalow and the cooly-lines, the following account^ 
may be quoted : “In the past the planter has been his own 
architect and clerk of works, platming, estimating for, and 
vigilantly superintending every operation from the sawing of 
the timber in the forest, the making and burning of the bricks 
to the completion and full equipment of the edifice. The 
buildings have generally to be designed to suit the sites after 
costly excavation on the steep hill-sides, and in the case of 
amalgamation of factories, for instance, ingenuity has to be 
exercised in the erection of a main central building to coimect 
two others at different elevations, the ground floor of the one 
being near, but not on an identical level with the first floor 
of the other. The whole has to be designed for convenience, 
to deal with increased crops, and meet modem requirements. 
The managers’ bungalows are generally charmingly situated, 
little being required, in the shape of land-scape gardening, to 
make the surroundings altogether beautiful. These buildings, 
with their white-washed walls and shining roofs studded over 
the hill-sides, surrounded by the green tea gardens, present 
to the traveller at all points a striking and pleasant feature 
of the landscape. Many of the dwellings of the garden- 
labourers are substantially built with brick walls, corrugated- 
iron roofs at the higher, and thatch for coolness at the lower 
elevations, and verandahs in fi-ont. The floors are well raised, 
and space, convenience, comfort, and sanitation are provided 
up to and, in most instances, in advance of the tastes and 
wishes of the occupants. Pew of them would tolerate fire¬ 
places for the exit of the smoke by chimneys in the walls; but 
on account of warmth, or for other reasons best known to 


1. Tea Planting in Daoeeling, by G. W. ChristiBon, Journal of the Society of 
Arts, June 1896. 
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themselves, prefer it finding its vray from the centre of the 
floor through the ventilators in the roof. Many darken or block 
up entirely the windows provided for them. However, the 
modem cooly dwellings are a very great improvement upon 
the huts once universal, and in most cases all is being done 
for the coolies’ comfort that is practicable or at present wise.” 

THE PLANTERS 

In conclusion, a word may be said about the planter, the man 
on whom the responsibility of management rests. His duties 
are multifarious, including the supervision of the cultivation, 
the control of the manufacture, the management of the large 
labour force employed, the constmction of roads in the estate 
and often the erection of the buildings. He must therefore 
combine, as far as possible, the knowledge and skill of an 
agriculturist, engineer and architect, and even to some extent, 
of a doctor; and above all, he must have firm control over his 
labourers, the art of management, and generally the power 
of conduct. The planters are, as a rule, considerate masters, 
anxious to promote the welfare of their employees ; and in 
public life they form a community prompt to devote their time 
and energies to the public service and to the development of 
Darjeeling. In the hills they constitute the agency for ihe 
construction and repair of roads, the establishment of schools 
and the improvement of sanitation; and, in the words of a 
former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, they are tiie backbone 
of the British government in the district. 



CHAPTER VII 

FORESTS 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The most remarkable feature of the forests of Daijeeling is the 
wonderful variety of species that they contain; there are, in 
fact, probably few places in the world in which so many 
different types of forest exist within so small an area. At the 
highest altitudes, from the elevation of 8,000to 12,000 feet, 
forests of silver fir (Abies Webbiana) are found interspersed 
with grassy slopes which are dotted here and there with the 
whitened stems of dead trees. These gradually merge into 
extensive rhododendron forests, which are at present useless 
from an utilitarian point of view, owing to their remoteness 
and inaccessibility, but present scenery of a veiy picturesque 
character. Lower down are thickets of bamboos, which at 
6,000 feet give way to forests of chestnut, maple, oak, 
magnolia and laurel, the chief source of supply of timber and 
firewood to the station of Daijeeling. Still lower down the oak 
disappears, and the chief species are maple, birch, alder and 
the graceful pipli (Bucklandia populnea). At the level of 4,000 
feet these trees of the temperate zone are replaced by mixed 
forests, which, with the exception of the tun (Cedrela toona), 
are of little value except for fuel. At 3,000 feet the upper limit 
of the sal (Shorea robusta) is reached, and this tree is the chief 
constituent of valuable forests in the lower hills, extending 
from the extreme west of the district to the Chel river on the 
east, where it ceases abruptly, probably owing to a change in 
the geological formation. Besides the sal forest, the Tarai, as 
the lower foot hills and adjacent plains are called, contains 
swamp, river-bed and savannah forests. These grassy 
savannahs used to be a great source of danger to the a4joining 
forests firom their extreme inflammability, but, owing to the 
effectual system of fire protection introduced by the Forest 
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Department, they are gradually disappearing with the advent 
of tree growth. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 

With the exception of 20 square miles of forest in the 
Kalimpong tract under the charge of the Deputy Commissioner, 
all the forests in the district are reserved forests controUed 
by the Forest Department. They cover an area of 445 square 
miles, and the greater part are situated at elevations above 
6,000 feet and below 3,000 feet, these being the limits adopted 
when forest conservancy was first started in the hills, as being 
the actual upper and lower boundaries of native cultivation, 
and generally of tea cultivation also. They are divided for 
administrative purposes into three divisions, the Darjeeling, 
Kurseong and "fista divisions, the head-quarters of which are 
at Darjeeling, Kurseong and Kalimpong respectively. 

The forests of the Darjeeling division occupy the summits 
and slopes of four hill ranges, and, generally speaking, are 
situated above 6,000 and below 3,000 feet, the ridges and 
slopes in the intermediate areas having been taken up for tea 
cultivation or ordinary native crops. The four ranges under 
forest are the Singalila range stretching southwards finm 
Kinchinjunga along the western boundary of the district; the 
Ghum range which runs due west from Ghum till it meets the 
latter range, of which it may be regarded as a continuation; 
the Senchal-Mahaldiram range, which trends generally 
southwards towards Kurseong; and the Takdah range, which 
branches off finm the main Senchal ridge and extends in a 
north-easterly direction to the junction of the Tista and Rangit 
rivers. 

The forests of the Kurseong divisions are partly in the hills 
and partly in the Tarai. In the northern part of the division, 
they are scattered over the hills up to an elevation of 6,500 
feet, the greater portion l 3 dng below 3,000 feet. The most 
extensive areas of forest, however, lie along the foot of the hills 
between the Tista on the east and the Champta river on the 
west. The other forests in this division lie to the west and 
south-west of the latter, and form a series of blocks scattered 
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over the neighbouring hills and the Tarai as far west as the 
Mechi river, which forms the boundary between the Daijeeling 
district and Nepal. 

The Tista division comprises the reserved forests situated 
on the mountain slopes to the east of the Tista river, where 
they form a continuous belt extending roimd that portion of 
the district. East of the Chel river, they extend northwards 
up to the frontiers of Sikkim and Bhutan; and west of that 
river, they extend in a narrow strip along the southern 
boundary of the district westwards as far as the Tista, and 
then northwards up the left bank of that river to where the 
Rangpo constitutes the frontier of Si^ddm. They are also 
connected with the broad tract of forest east of the Chel river 
by a narrow belt of forest running from Paiengaon to Laba, 
where they enlarge northwards up to the Sikkim fronteir, 
thus forming a complete circle. Besides this, a narrow stretch 
extends from Laba some 12 mOes in a south-westerly direction 
into the interior of the circle thus formed. 

A short accoimt' is given below of each division, and the 
following table shows the average annual outturn, revenue 
and expenditure during the last ten years :— 


Division 

Timber 

Fuel 

Minor 

Produce 

Revenue 



Cubic feet 

Cubic feet. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Darjeeling 

177,330 

986,650 

8,100 

91,560 

72,860 

Kurseong 

203,770 

371,480 

2,820 

55,900 

33,300 

Tista’ 

128,630 

630,900 

7,800 

34,980 

36,600 

Total 

509,730 

1,989,030 

18,720 

1,82,440 

1,47,760 


1. The account of the Daijeeling and Kuneong Divitions has been 
contributed by Mr. H. King Robinson, Deputy Conservator of Forests, and that 
of the Tista Division by Mr. Thine, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 
Mr. W. H. Lovegrove, OfGeiating Conservator of Forests, Bengal, has kindly 
revised them. Fuller details can be obtained from the Working Plans. 

2. The revenue fiom the sale of sleepers in the Tista Division is iiKlv^ 
in the accounts of the Kuneong Division. 
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OABJEELING DIVISION 

The reserved forests of the Darjeeling division extend over 117 
square miles and fall naturally into three classes (1) the 
semi-tropical low level forests up to the height of 4,000 feet; 
(2) the temperate forests between 4,000 and 9,000 feet in 
elevation; and (3) the sub-alpine forests which are found 
above the height of 9,00p and up to the elevation of 12,000. 
feet. The zone between 3,000 and 6,000 feet is principally 
taken up by tea and other cultivation, and the irregular 
patches of forest which encroach on it from above and 
below are therefore reckoned with their more important 
neighbours. 

SEMI-TROPICAL FORESTS 

The semi-tropical low level forests are found in the valleys and 
clothe the lower slopes of the hills. Sal (Shorea robusta), 
which is found in patches up to about 3,000 feet in elevation, 
is the most valuable as well as the most characteristic timber 
tree in this zone, and special measures are taken to develop 
it. The other valuable species in order of importance are the 
auli champ (Michelia Champaca), lampate (Duabanga 
sonneratioides), paka-saj (Terminalia tomentosa), panisaj 
(Terminalia myriocarpa), the rubber tree (Ficus elastica), 
corrupted by the Nepalis into labar, and the tama-bans 
(Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii). This zone is included in the 
Tista Valley range, and extends over an area of 12 square 
miles. It stretches from the Rayeng river along the western 
hanlf of the Tista as far as the junction with the Great Rangit, 
and then follows the western bank of the latter river as far 
as the junction with the Little Rangit. The ground is nearly 
everywhere steep and sometimes precipitous, and is broken 
up by several enormous landslips. The valley has an 
unenviable reputation for malaria, and is considered even 
more unhealthy than the Tarai. Consequently, nearly all work 
has to be suspended during the rains, as the labourers are 
hiiiman, who are particularly subject to the ravages of fever 
at the lower levels. 


Daijaeling-lO 
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TEMPERATE FORESTS 

The temperate forests are characterized by excessive 
atmospheric moisture, and their most striking feature is thb 
wealth of orchids, ferns, mosses, and other epiphytes and 
creepers, which load the branches of the older trees; while the 
large number of tree ferns, interspersed with small bamboos 
and wild plantains, which ai’e found in the lower part of this 
zone, add to the beauty of the scenery. The trees, many of 
which grow to a great height and girth, belong to a great 
number of different genera, the principal being oaks, tnagnolins , 
chestnuts, and maples, though laurels are also well represented. 
The most valuable are the safed champ (Michelia excelsa), the 
timber of which is used for panelling and flooring in houses, 
and is consequently in great demand; the lun (Cedrela toona), 
which furnishes one of the best light planking woods in 
India : it was formerly the most popular wood for tea boxes, 
but it is now getting expensive, and is more largely used in 
house building : the buk (Quercus lamellosa), which is used 
for heavy beams, and supplies the best fuel; the phcdai 
(Quercus lineata), which yields a wood like buk but slightly 
inferior in quality; the singari katus (Quercus pachyphylla); 
the katus (Castanopsis hystrix) ; the pipli (Bucklandia 
populnea), and the okar or walnut (Juglans regia), a fast¬ 
growing and hardy tree, which yields a wood equal in quality 
to English walnut. Extensive plantations of all these species 
have been and are being made to assist the • natural 
re-stocking of those areas over which fellings are being made, 
and about 50,000 young plants are annually transferred from 
the nurseries to the forest. 

SUB-ALPINE FOkESTS 

The sub-alpine tract is characterized in its upper portion by 
a forest of silver fir (Abies Webbiana) which lower down gives 
place to the hemlock spruce (Tsuga Brunoniana). This forest 
is mixed with birch (Betula utilis) and an undergrowfri 
various ihododendrons, and in the upper parts frie yew and 
juniper are noticeable. The undergrowth in these forests 
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between 7,000 to 10,000 feet consists, as a rule, of an almost 
impenetrable thicket of hill bamboos (Arundinaria racemosa), 
which are used for making mats. At about the height of 11,000 
feet several species of aconite are found, which are of some 
economic importance. Sheep and goats crossing over from 
Nepal are always muzzled to prevent them eating it, as 
animals strange to the place are killed by the poison, if this 
precaution is not taken. The sheep that live in the 
neighbourhood have however become accustomed to the 
plant, and eat the young green leaves with impunity, though 
they are careful to avoid the old leaves wWch are richer 
in poison. 

FOREST DEVELOPMENT 

The forests in this division were the first in Bengal to come 
under the managemedt of the Forest Department. The first 
attempt at forest conservancy was inaugurated in 1864 in the 
forests near Darjeeling, which then extended over 151/2 
square miles and were situated for the most part on the main 
Senchal range between Ghum and Kurseong. Since that time 
the area of reserved forests has gradually expanded, fhe 
largest addition being made in 1882-83 when the Singalila 
forest, extending over 66 square miles, was purchased from 
the descendants of Chebu Lama, to whom this tract had been 
granted. They now form an exceedingly valuable asset, not 
only because of the vast amount of excellent timber they 
contain, but because they are the main source from which the 
station of Darjeeling obtains its supply of fodder, fuel and 
milk. Excluding the forests in the Tista Valley and on the 
Singalila range, three-fifths of the total area have been 
thrown open to grazing, and it is perhaps not too much to say 
that if it were not for the facilities of pasturage thus afforded 
Darjeeling would be forced to import its milk fi^m the plains. 

KURSEONG DIVISION 

For purposes of general description, the Kurseong division 
may be divided into three parts, the Tarai, the lower hill 
forests and the middle Mil firrests. They are situated between 
the height of 200 and 6,500 feet on the outra- slopes of the 
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Himalayas in the southern part of the district, and occupy a 
total area of nearly 107 square miles. 

TARAI FORESTS 

The Darjeeling Tarai, the southern part of the division, is a 
sli^tly undulating or level tract of covmtry from 200 to 1,000 
feet in elevation, intersected by numerous streams and having 
the Tista river for its eastern and the Mechi river for its 
western boundary. The area of the reserved forests in the 
Tarai is about 45 square miles, consisting of a compact block 
to the east and of smaller detached areas to the west. The only 
well-represented tree of great commercial importance is sal 
(Shorea robusta), which extends over an area of 20 square 
miles. Occasionally almost pure, it is generally mixed with a 
large proportion of other.spedes, of which the most noticeable 
are latre (Dillenia pentagyna), kambi (Careya arborea), 
bahera (Terminaliabelerica),goelo (Callicarpa arborea), and 
udal (Sterculia villosa). The areas in the Tarai which do not 
contain sal chiefly consist of old river-beds, in which tiie 
principal species are simxd (Bombax malabaricum), khair 
(Acacia Catechu), sisu (Dalbergia Sissoo) and safed siris 
(Albizzia procera). 

LOWER HILL FORESTS 

The lower hill forests, stretching from the Tarai up to a height 
of 3,000 feet, contain about 61 square miles of reserves. Here 
again the most important tree is tlie sal, but it is generally 
restricted to the ridges, the intervening depressions being 
usually occupied by scrub and creeper jungle, bamboos, 
usually Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, and a great variety qf 
trees of other species, such as chUauni (Schima Wallichii), 
lampate (Duabanga sonneratioides), gogiddhup (Canarium 
sikkimense), stmol (Bombax malabaricum), champ (Michelia 
champaca), tun (Cedrela toona), mallata (Macaranga 
denticulata), panisaj (Terminalia myriocarpa) and phalUda 
(Erythrina sp.). The rubber tree (Ficus elastica), thou{^ rare, 
is indigenous along the: foot of the hills. 
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The Bamanpokhri block consisting partly of Tarai and 
partly of lower hill forest, deserves special mention. By nature 
intended for sal forest, 477 acres were planted with teak, and 
about Rs. 40,000 were spent over it. The largest trees are now 
4 feet in girth, but no seedlings have appeared. If left to itself, 
it would soon be mostly supressed by sal, which thrives in this 
tract. As an experiment in planting exotics, it is so far a 
success, but these costly experiments at the expense of species 
of equal value are now recognized as unnecessary, and do not 
form part of the forest policy in vogue. 

MIDDLE HILL FORESTS 

In the forests above 3,000 feet many of the species noted above 
as occurring in the depressions in the lower hill forests are 
the principal trees, but towards the upper limit birch, vem. 
utis (Alnus nepalensis) me noticeable. Above ■6,000 feet 
various species of Quercus, Echinocarpus and Madiilus are 
characteristic. The crop varies from tangled scrub and creeper 
jungle, with bamboos in places, to fully-stocked high forest. 


FOREST DEVELOPMENT 

The forest of the Division were selected out of unoccupied 
waste at the disposal of Government and gazetted as reserves, 
mostly in 1879 and 1880, but the Paglajhora block, which had 
been included in a grant to a private person, had to be bought 
back in 1885 to protect the hill cart road and railway from 
landslips. Since the forests have been properly protected, a 
very great improvement has been effected. In the Tarai, where 
fires used to be fi^uent and the high forest was bemg 
replaced by sevannah with sal scattered in it, there is now 
hardly any grass to be found, and the sal is most promsing 
and very dense. The only disappointing block is Dhobijhora, 
nearest to Kurseong, which has been overfelled and overgrazed 

in the past. 


wnenuieroreBii«i»a»u..^.*- - . , 

they had to allow advanced fellings m the pnnapal sal ^ 
in order to meet the demand of the railway for sleepers. When 
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this ceased, the feelings remained unregulated, except to a 
certain extent in the Bamanpokhri block and the Sukna 
forests, until the introduction of Mr. Hatt’s working plan in 
1904. These un-regulated fellings were confined to the more 
accessible areas, but as the possibilities were seldom worked 
up to, no damage was done, and the forest, though still 
immature, had time to recover. Mr. Hatt’s working plan 
includes all the areas in the Division, and the systematic 
management therein provided will not only allow of a proper 
interest being earned from the forest capital, but will also 
provide for the proper treatment of the young trees now 
growing to maturity. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 

The railways are the markets for sleepers, and the tea 
gardens for box planking and for a limited supply of firewood. 
In order to prove to the contractors that sal could be profitably 
put on the market. Government had recently for a few years 
to do its own exploitation. This is now generally being 
replaced by sales of standing trees to purchasers who are 
working them out by their own agency. Box planking for the 
tea gardens is converted by the agencg^ of the managers. A 
certain amount of timber emd fuel from the neighbouring hill 
forests is sold in Kurseong for local consumption, and a little 
charcoal is also made there. In the lower hill forests rubber 
(Ficus elastica) is being planted out to a moderate extent 
below Latpanchor and in Bamanpokhri, in places where sal 
does not grow. This should in time yield a handsome revenue 
from forests which now give absolutely no return. 

FOREST PROTECTION 

Fire protection has been attempted since 1875-76, by clearing 
a wide belt along the boundaries, and by fire-tracing the 
principal roads on each side. This has been so successful that 
very little inflammable grass land remains inside tiie forest, 
and as a rule the only kind of fires to be feared are leaf fires, 
which may occur in the hot weather, and, if helped by high 
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southerly winds, may extend over considerable areas. In 
existing circumstances they would not do serious damage, but 
prerautions are taken to prevent them. Cattle-grazing is li^t 
in the hills and practically non-existent in the Tarai, and the 
damage done in this way, is slight, except in the Dhobqhora 
block, where grazing has to be allowed for the milk-supply of 
the Government schools. Wild elephants do a certain amount 
of damage in the forest, but Uiis is not to be compared to the 
destruction they would cause if there were young plantations 
in the Tarai. The chief objection to them is that they endanger 
the lives of every one working or living in or near the forest. 
Tigers are plentiful, but as man*eaters are practically 
unknown, work is not interfered with by them. Man is a far 
greater source of danger, from his tendency to light fires and 
from his inabUity to understand that he has not the same 
claim to all forest produce as he has to air and water. The 
result is that thefts are matters of almost dmly occurrence, 
wherever there are cultivators living near the forest. In the 
Tarai, where the inhabitants are mostly Santals and Rajbansis, 
the principal petty offence is shooting game. In the hills, 
which are peopled by Nepalis and Bhotias, the damage done 
to forest grow^ by the illicit cutting of poles, trees and fodder 
is very considerable. This is worst in the Dhobfjhora block, 
where the surrounding country is most thickly populated, and 
where protection with a view to future developments is most 
important. 

TISTA DIVISiON 

The Tista division includes the reserved forests in the 
Kalimpong subdivision to the east of the Tista, the total area 
being 221 square miles, or 52 per cent of the total area of the 
sub-division. These forests form belts along the left bank of 
the Tista river and the northern boundary of tiie Jalpaiguri 
district, where they descend to 500 feet elevation; and they 
occupy the greater portion of the higher ground of the 
subdivision, i.e., those parts which range from 6,000 feet to 
10,300 feet in elevation. In the greater part of the tract the 
rainfall is very heavy, amounting to over 200 inches a y^ 
on the southern foot hiUs, and the soil and sub-soil, consisting 
for the most part of soft micaceous schist, are easily eroded. 
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LOWER FORESTS 

The moBt important forest tree at the lower elevations, i.e., 
up to about 3,000 feet, is sal (Shorea robusta), but it is not 
found east of the Chel river, and west of that line is generally 
confined to the ridges, from which it shows little tendency to 
spread. The nmnber of other kinds of trees which grow at the 
lower elevations is very great, but the most important from 
an economical point of view are tun (Cedrela toona), lampate 
(Duabanga sonneratioides), champ (Michelia champaca) and 
mallagiri (Cinnamomum cecidodaphue). Two small patches 
of naugesuri or iron wood (Mesua ferrea) are found in the 
plains portion of the division, and the oldest trees were 
probably planted round and mark the site of former Buddhist 
temples. 

UPPER FORESTS 

At what may be called the intermediate elevations, i.e., 
between 3,000 feet and 5,000 feet, few trees of much 
importance occur. Tun is the most valuable, but chilauni 
(Schima Walhchii) is most abundant. Above 5,000 feet the 
trees characteristic of the Darjeeling forests such as pipli 
(Bucklandia populnea), okar or walnut (Juglans regia), safed 
champ (Michelia excelsa),. bul (Quercus lamellosa), katus 
(Castanopsis hystrix), etc., predominate, but at the highest 
points forest trees disappear, and the ground is almost 
completely covered with a dense growth of maling bamboo 
(Arundinaria racemosa). Singari kutus (Quercus pachyphylla), 
three or four species of rhododendrons, and the Himalayan 
hemlock (Tsuga Brunoniana) are characteristic of the over¬ 
wood up to 9,500 feet. Many parts of the forests, especially 
at Hie lowest and middle elevations, appear to have suffered 
severely fi-om jhuming and fires in the past, and in such 
places the ground is often covered by a dense growth of 
creepers and worthless shrubs. 

FOREST DEVELOPMENT 

These forests were reserved during the years 1879-82, when 
the remainder of the subdivision was reserved for native 
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cultivation. Most of the ridges and the tops of the hills were 
reserved to protect them against erosion, and other parts were 
retained in order that they might serve as permanent timber 
and fuel reserves and as grazing grounds for the tenants of 
the estate, or because the ground was too steep and rocky to 
permit of cultivation. For many years after reservation, as the 
tree-covered waste outside the reserves was more than 
sufficient to supply local requirements, and as the forests 
were practically inaccessible to outsiders, very little timber or 
firewood could be sold from them; but, later, the construction 
of the Tista cart-road supplied a means of extracting the most 
valuable kind of timber, i.e., sal, at least from the most 
accessible parts of the forests on the left bank of the Tista; 
whilst the development of the tea industry in the Jalpaiguri 
district, accompanied as it has been by the destruction of 
outside forests, has caused a demand to spring up in the 
eastern part of the subdivision which borders on that district. 
But in the absence of roads or of supplies of timber of valuable 
kinds, the high level and intermediate forests are still 
practically unworkable. 

The bulk of the forests are, at present, only protected to 
prevent erosion on a large scale, such as would certainly occur, 
and would equally certainly result in the devastation of large 
tracts of cultivable land in the plains below, if the forests were 
destroyed, as the land for the most part is subject to heavy 
grazing, and, outside the forests, to shifting cultivation. The 
existing supply of trees is also preserved against the time 
when the development of the surrounding country and the 
improvement of the roads will metke the profitable extraction 
of timber possible. Though the Government ryots of the 
subdivision require comparatively little timber and firewood, 
and have up to the present been able to supply their wants 
from the wooded portions of the subdivision which have not 
been included in the reserves, sooner or later a considerable 
part of them will have to depend on the reserves for such 
supplies, and the station of l^impong is in the same way 
beaming a local market of some importance. Up to the 
present the inhabitants of the subdivision have used the 
forests chiefly for grazing and for obtaining supplies of, cut 
fodder. The bulk of the demand for fuel comes from the tea 
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estates in the Western Duars, and though ib some cases 
manatgers have found it more economical to use coal, still the 
position of their gardens makes others more or less dependent 
on the hiel obtainable locally; and as the supply on their own 
grants diminishes or gives out altogether, they are obliged to 
turn to the reserves to supply the deficiency. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 

Grazing is regulated by the rules laid down for the Daijeeling 
district in 1884, by which about half the area of the forests 
is open to grazing, not more than one head of cattle being 
allowed for every ten acres of the open area. Some very large 
areas in the upper forests have not, up to the preseiit, been 
grazed over,* but in certain cases the effects of overgrazing 
are very noticeable. In times of scarcity, a large part of the 
population, especially the Lepchas are able to support 
themselves entirely on the produce of various plants (roots, 
fhiits, etc.) growing wild in the forests, and the removal of all 
such jungle products is allowed fiee of charge on the 
understanding that they are not for sale. 

. Almost the whole of the yearly yield of sal timber is 
extracted in the form of metre-gauge railway sleepers, for 
which the Eastern Bengal State Railway provides a practically 
unlimited demand, the remainder being cut into sleepers for 
the Daijeeling-Himalayan Railway, or into scantlings, which 
are carted down to Siliguri and disposed of there. 


PROTECTION 

Owing to the heavy rainfall and the long rainy season, and 
to the evergreen nature of most of the forests, the danger from 
fire is not great. The sal forests, which are most liable to 
serious iiyuiy, are fortunately placed in this respect, as a 
large proportion of them are situated in most inaccessible 
positions. The fire season lasts from the 15th February till the 
31st May; but no serious fires have occurred within the last 
ten years. In the forests bordering on Uie Jalpaiguri district 


No graziers will drive their cattle up to the Rishi-Ia owing to the fact that 
a species of pieris grows there, which is very deadly to cattle. 
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wild elephants are a very serious nuisance. They trample 
down and destroy young trees whidi have been planted out 
at considerable expense, and by terrorizing the .coolies 
engaged in work in the forests, make the successful 
management of some of the most important parts of the forest 
a matter of considerable difficulty. , 

DEFORESTATION 

There is a belief generally current in the district that 
deforestation has been carried out to such an extent that the 
distribution of the rainfall has become less regular than it 
used to be, and that the danger caused to the stability of the 
hill-sides by such denudation is so great as to imperil the 
prosperity of the district. As regards the latter point, there 
can be no doubt that the wholesale clearance of forest is 
extremely dangerous in a land of steep valleys like Darjeeling. 
In many parts the rainfall is very great, the slopes are steep, 
and the soil and sub-soil are generally friable and easily 
eroded. In fact, in large areas the slopes cannot maintain 
themselves unless they are protected by trees, shrubs and 
undergrowth. Where they are bared of forest and scrub, the 
rain rushes down with irresistible force, canying the soil 
away, suddenly swelling the rivulets and torrents, undermining 
the hill-sides and causing disastrous landslips. Conditions are 
such that even a forest covering does not give absolute 
protection from erosion, especially when ffie forest is grazed 
over to any great extent. On steep slopes, if the foot of the hill 
once slips away, the slope becomes still steeper, and the hill 
does not lie at a natural angle of repose. Nature will then 
continue the wash-down from above until the natural angle 
is obtained. The fact, however, remains that, when such slopes 
are under forest, the natural angle of repose is steeper than 
if there were nothing but bare land. Moreover, in a well-kept 
forest the trees and undergrowth act somewhat like a sponge, 
allowing the rain to reach the ground and percolate gradually, 
and erosion is so slow that no great harm is caused. It is a 
very different matter when the forest covering of steep slopes 
is destroyed, and the ground is subsequently subjected to 
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rough cultivation or heavy grazing. In such cases, the heavy 
rain ploughs through the exposed soft soil, landslips soon 
begin, and, unless their occurrence stops cultivation and 
grazing continue until the slope finds a level at which it can 
rest. This process fliay last a century or more. Even where the 
land has a gentle slope, though no great harm is likely to be 
caused to the land itself by the clearance of forest, the rain¬ 
water flowing off it quicker than it would if it was under forest, 
is likely to do great damage by causing floods lower down. 

There is no question that large stretches of forest have 
been cleared away since the British first came into possession 
of the country. All the early travellers are unanimous in 
describing the district as entirely covered by forest. Captain 
Herbert, then Deputy Surveyor-Greneral, spoke of the 
mountains in 1830 as “completely clothed with forest from the 
very top to the bottom," and General Lloyd in 1837 similarly 
described it as “clothed from the top of the hills to the very 
bottom of the valleys with a dense forest.” This however was 
only a natural incidence to a country which was practically 
uninhabited. With the phenomenal increase of the population 
which has taken place, and with the establishment of the tea 
industry, it was necessary to clear the land in order to support 
the people and to allow of the cultivation of the tea plant. The 
result has been that, within certain limits, the forests have 
yielded to the plough and settled cultivation, and that 
elsewhere they have been ruthlessly swept away by the 
planter. In the words of Colonel Waddell,* “Whole forests have 
been annihilated, leaving here and there only a solitary tree 
or narrow belts of trees in the ravines, as evidence of the 
magnificent woods which have fallen a sacrifice to advancing 
cultivation.” 

When the hiU territory was first acquired, the officers of 
Government and the settlers were impressed by the great 
extent of the forests rather than by the benefits to be derived 
from them. For many years their sole aim was to expedite 
their conversion into cultivated fields, and reckless exploitation 


“Among the Himalayas. 
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ran riot. This wholesale destruction of the forests was put a 
stop to by the Forest Department, which inaugurated forest 
conservancy in this district in 1864, the forests round 
Daijeeling being the first to be reserved in the whole Province. 
It was high time, as the forests within five or six miles of the 
station had already been almost entirely cleared of trees fit 
for timber, reckless waste prevailed, and valuable timber 
trees were indiscriminately cut for firewood along with the 
inferior species. The altered appearance of the hills round 
Darjeeling sufficiently attests the valuable work of regeneration 
and conservation which has been carried on by the Forest 
Department since that time. Similar work has been done in 
other parts of the district; and the forests now under the 
management of the Department cover no less than 445 square 
miles or 38 per cent of the total area of the district—a fact 
which may fairly be regarded as a proof that denudation 
cannot have taken place to any very serious extent. In the 
hills, these forests extend over the ridges above 6,000 feet 
and the valleys below 3,000 f^t,while the slopes between 
those levels are covered by tea estates occupying 100,000 
acres. 

Nowhere have the forests been so effectively cleared as on 
the gardens, but there is no proof that the rainfall has 

been in any way 
aff'ected thereby. 
The records of the 
Meteorological 
Department do not 
afford grounds for 
the belief that the 
distribution of the 
rainfall has been 
materially altered 
during the last 20 
yeare, and the figures quoted in the margin for the station of 
Daijeeling do not disclose any diminution of rainfall as 
compared with half a century ago. 


Year 

Rain in 
inches 

Year 

Rain in 
inches 

1861 

126.50 

1901 

109.73 

1852 

104.70 

1902 

148.55 

1863 

118.18 

1903 

92.71 

1854 

147.33 

1904 

121.53 

1865 

108.22 

1906 

163.97 

Average ... 

120.98 

Average 

126.30 
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The other great source of danger lies in the Khas Mahals 
or Government estates, especially those lying to the east of 
the Tista. Here the forests have been widely cleared owing to 
the influx of settlers and the advance of cultivation. When this 
tract was annexed from Bhutan in 1865, it was estimated to 
have a population of 3,536 souls, but the volume of 
immigration has been extraordinarily large, and the number 
of inhabitants has steadily risen from 12,683 in 1881 to 26,631 
in 1891, and finaDy to 41,511 in 1901. The population has thus 
more than trebled within the last 20 years, and every year 
there has been a steady reclamation of waste land, which has 
not always been properly controlled. The bulk of the new 
settlers have made their homes in lands where population was 
sparse or which were scattered in tracts of forests. Consisting 
for the most part of the poorer and more remote blocks, these 
tracts have been the last to attract settlers, but they are now 
eagerly taken up by those who can find no good land 
elsewhere, to the consequent destruction of the former forest. 
More than half, however, of the 400 square miles which 
constitute the Government estate is occupied by reserved 
forests; only 85 square miles have been brought under 
cultivation, including 10 square miles under tea; and the 
forests that are left still cover 20 square miles. Government 
has, moreover, directed that no new cultivation is to be 
allowed in a large number of blocks, and rules have been laid 
down to regulate the fellic^ of trees. But in some parts the 
mischief has already been done, notably in the basins of the 
Chel and Lish rivers, which drain into the Duars. The clearing 
and grazing of these areas must, if not checked, eventually 
result in serious damage to the undbrlying tracts, owing to 
the erosion which sets in; but these tracts are for the most 
part situated beyond the borders of the district. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the danger caused 
by the deforestation of Sikkim and Bhutan* in consequence 
of the practice ofjhuming or shifting cultivation. This practice 
destroys ^e scrub jungle and herbaceous growth over large 

*Thi« account of the recults of deforestation in Sikkim and Bhutan has 
been prepared firom a note by Mr. J. W. A. Grieve, Deputy Conservator of 
Forests. 
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areas, which are then roughly hoed or ploughed for cultivation. 
Heavy rain falling on the loosened earth on the steep hill¬ 
sides, washes the soil away, rendering the area more or less 
barren, and in the msyority of cases causes landslips, which 
may, and often do, cause great damage to life and property. 
The evil does not end here, for perhaps its most serious aspect 
is the destruction caused in the plains by such rivers as the 
Tista, Jaldhaka, Torsa, Raidak, Chel, Sankos and others. The 
heavy rain of the hills falling on the jhumed surfaces of the 
steep slopes runs off very much more rapidly than nature ever 
intended it to do, with the result that an enormous head of 
water reaches the main streams suddenly, instead of gradually, 
and causes abnormal floods. Such floods have been not 
infrequent in recent years, and there is reason to suppose that 
their unusual violence is due to the denudation of the country 
they drain. This however is not the last or greatest iiyuiy 
caused by such deforestation; for the brunt of the damage 
falls on lie plains below, into which the rivers debouch, and 
not on the countries in which the evil cXjhuming is most 
prevalent. During these floods the water of the rivers is 
heavily charged with the soil and clay removed by the rain 
from the hills above. On reaching the plains, where the 
current becomes slower, this silt is deposited, with the result 
that the river-beds become raised, until a point is reached 
when the river has to change its course. Any one familiar with 
the Duars is aware of the thousands of acres of sandy 
unprofitable old river-bed due directly to this cause; and a 
further example of the damage-caused in this way is afforded 
by a stream pinning into the Tista about 10 miles above the 
Tista bridge, which has brought down silt to such an extent 
on the Sikkim side that it has caused that river to alter its 
course to the west bank, where it is now engaged in rapidly 
cutting away the most valuable sal forest of the whole 
Daijeeling district. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NATURAL CALAMITIES 

The greatest danger to which the district is exposed is its 
liability to landslips. This is no new feature in the Lower 
Himalayas, for more than half a century ago Sir Joseph 
Hooker mentioned several cases of enormous landslips during 
his travels. In one case, the whole face of a mountain appeared 
more or less tom up for a mile in extent, and was constantly 
shifting from the action of streams and from the continued 
downward sliding of the hill-side. In another place a landslip, 
of which he witnessed the traces, had carried away acres of 
rock soil and forest; while another immense landslip, which 
extended fully 4,000 feet up, seamed a whole mountain side, 
moving every year, and shooting down masses of mud and 
rocks. “The most prominent effect of the steepness of the 
valleys,” he wrote, “is the prevalence of landslips, which 
sometimes descend for 3,000 feet, carrying devastation along 
their course: they are much increased in violence and effect 
by the heavy timber trees, which, swaying forwards, looseh 
the earth at their roots and give impetus to the mass. ‘Hiis 
phenomenon is as frequent and destructive as in Switzerland, 
where, however, more lives are lost, from the country being 
more populous, and from the people recklessly building in 
places particularly exposed to such accidents. The fragments 
of rock precipitated are sometimes of enormous size, but being 
a soft mica-schist, are soon removed by weathering. It is in 
the rainy season that landslips are most frequent, and shortly 
after rain they are pretty sure to be heard far or near.” 


LAND SLIPS OF 1899 

No great calamity is, however, known to have been caused in 
this way, so far as the district of Darjeeling is concerned, prior 
to the year 1899, when the unprecedented rainfall which 
occurred during the 23rd, 24th and 25th September, following 
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an already excessive seasonal rainfall, resulted in disastrous 
landslips, which caused the loss of many lives and the 
widespread destruction of houses, roads and property. The 
immediate cause of the disaster was a cyclone which burst 
upon the district on the 23rd September. After entering the 
district, the storm took a north-westerly direction and was 
most severe from a point 6 miles south of the station of 
Darjeeling, extending to the north-east as fiw as the Ramman 
and Rangit rivers and to the north-west as far as the 
boundaries of the district. In its severest form, it did not 
extend eastwards of the Tista river, and it is noticeable that 
a rainfall of only 13.96 inches was recorded at Kalimpong, and 
of 7.58 inches at Pedong. On the other hand, Kurseong 
recorded 19.85 and Mangpu 16.85 inches; while there was a 
fall of 29.42 inches on the Tiger Hill tea estate, to the south¬ 
west of Ghum, and no less than 27.20 inches fell on the Happy 
Valley tea estate, close to Darjeeling. The result was a 
succession of very heavy landslips in the hills, one at Rangbi 
extending from an altitude of 7,000 feet to the bottom of the 
valley, where it had a width of 250 yards. 

In the Kurseong subdivision only nine lives were lost, the 
storm not attaining its full fury till it approached close to 
Darjeeling. In the head-quarters subdivision outside the town 
of Darjeeling, the number of lives lost was 219, all natives. 
Deaths occurred more or less all over this area, but the loss 
of life was greatest at Pul Bazar, where 67 deaths were 
recorded. Here the bazar was situated on the banks of the 
Little Rangit, which rose some 30 to 50 feet, carrying all before 
it; and it is presumed that numerous landslips dammed up 
its waters further up stream, with the result that huge masses 
of water were precipitated when the dams burst. At the same 
time, the Tista came down in flood of unprecedented height, 
and overflooding its banks caused widespread damage, 
especially at the Tista Bazar where nearly all the houses were 
swept away. The tea gardens suffered very heavily; the area 
of tea destroyed being nearly 2,000 acres, while the value of 
the property lost, i.e., of tea, buildings, etc., amounted to over 
10 Inlrbg of rupees. Large stretches of forest were swept away, 
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the most serious loss being caused by the flood of the Balasan 
river, which washed away three-quarters of the Balasan forest 
into the valley. The roads were breached in all directions, the 
Cart Road being seriously damaged throughout its whole 
length from Darjeeling to Ghum, and also at many places 
between Ghum and Kurseong; while large portions of the 
Tista Valley road practically disappeared. The railway also 
was terribly damaged, the rails in several instances hanging 
in mid-air over gaping chasms; and great distress was caused 
by the stoppage of transport and the high price of food which 
resulted. 

In Darjeeling itself the loss of life and property was 
appalling, 62 natives and 10 Europeans being killed, while the 
value of property destroyed amounted to lakhs of rupees : it 
is noteworthy that of the 72 deaths recorded, 45 occurred on 
the precipitous eastern side of the hill. Here, after a speU of 
fine weather, a tiiunder-storm burst at 1-30 p.m. on Saturday, 
the 23rd September, and there was a heavy downfall of rain 
till 4-30 P.M. A lull et^ued till about 8 p.m., and then the 
cyclone burst in all its fury. The storm raged the whole of that 
night, and all the next day and night (Sunday) till about 
3-30 A.M. Though small slips were noticed during Sunday, it 
was not till the evening of that day that the heavy rain began 
to have serious effect, and most of the worst catastrophes took 
place at midnight or in-the early hours of the morning, when 
the tempest was at its highest. These disasters afforded 
opportunities for the display of bravery of the most conspicuous 
kind. Along the eastern side of the Mall, there was an almost 
continuous series of landslips, the majority of them starting 
from near the top of Observatory Hill. Many of the houses lay 
some distance down ffre hill-side, the approach to them was 
perilous in the extreme, and in one case the feat of reaching 
a house 100 feet below the Mall was described as equivalent 
to throwing oneself over the hill-side. There was the risk of 
all the rescuers being killed by fresh slips coming down firom 
above. There was the danger of being carried down the hill¬ 
side by the constant stream of mud, water, stones, etc.; of 
falling down the precipice in the numerous places where the 
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paths were either blocked with trees, electric wires, and 
general debris or were entirely broken away; and of being 
buried under the houses which threatened at any moment to 
collapse and kill those who were digging out bodies below. The 
night was pitch dark; the rain fell in torrents; the danger was 
of unknown magnitude, and of an unprecedented kind, to face 
which required unusual courage. This was not wanting, and 
many Uves which would otherwise have inevitably been lost 
were happily saved. 

CAUSES OF THE LAND SUPS 

As regards the causes of these landslips, the following extract 
may be quoted from the report of the Special Committee which 
was appointed by Government directly after the disaster to 
consider the possibility of preventing the occurrence of 
landslips in Darjeeling : 


NATURE OF THE LAND SUPS 

“The landslips which occurred in such great numbers in 
Darjeeling were entirely corrfined to the soil-cap—^the class 
known to the Swiss Geologists as Schuttsturze. As usual, they 
probably commenced as soO-cap creeps (Schuttrutschungen), 
but the heavy rain which itrrme^ately preceded the slips was 
so very excessive and sudden that the whole series of 
phenomena from the preliminary creep to the firral catastrophe 
followed one another too rapiiy to permit diagnosis of the 
usual premomtory warrrings which precede all landslips. In 
many instances the slips can be traced to a preliminary fall 
of earth on to a high-level road, thereby blocking a drain and 
turning a large stream of water down the unprotected hill- 
face. In these instances, however, the slips in the lower part 
of the hill partake of the nature of a very rapid scour, reaching 
the foot as a river of mud and boulders. 

CONDITIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANDSUPS 

“Although it is true that the cause of the slips can be 
immediately traced to the heavy rain of September 24th— 
25th, it must not be forgotten—and this is a lesson of 
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permanent value to all hill stations—^that the necessary 
facilities have been in the course of gradual development for 
many years. The soil-cap is the direct product of the 
atmospheric decomposition of the rocks, and through the 
action of percolating meteoric waters, is in process of 
continual growth at the superficial expense of the latter. Hie 
removal of soil from the surface by the mechanical action of 
running water, and the simultaneous addition of decomposition 
products below the sub-soil by the chemical activity of 
percolating water are not concurrently compensatory in slopes 
covered with vegetation : there is a balance in favour of the 
latter process which is periodically restored by slips from the 
surface. The formation of a soil-cap does not in itself 
contribute to an increase in the surface slope, but its removal 
from the foot of a slope by streams, which there acquire a 
greater erosive activity through increased velocity and 
volume, increases the average slope of the hill-side. Such 
active undermining of the foot of a hill may be seen in a 
marked degree at the junction of two jhoras, as for instance, 
below the spur separating the two first branches of the Kag 
jhora, or where a river like the Rangnu cuts a line parallel 
to the lower contours of the hill. The increase in the angle of 
a slope by the undermining action of a river is supplemented 
by the slow process of creep which proceeds step-fashion in 
every inclined soil-cap with the regular succession of wet and 
dry seasons. The expansion which follows the saturation of a 
soil-cap during each monsoon naturally takes place in the 
direction of least resistance, which is down the hill-side. The 
desiccation which follows in the succeeding dry season merely 
makes a pause in this movement—not a return to original 
conditions. Such a ratchet and paul kind of creep downwards 
and outwards proceeds until the conditions of stabihty are 
exceeded, and a landslip occurs to restore equilibrium. It is 
delusive, therefore, to suppose that because a slope has 
apparently withstood the action of twenty monsoons, the 
absence of accident is an index to its stability and an 
insurance against danger in the twenty-first wet season. On 
the contrary, in a steep earth slope unprotected by artificial 
means, eveiy monsoon brings it nearer to the inevitable 
landslip, and the more perfect appreciation of tiiis fiict by the 
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authorities in our hill stations will help to guard against the 
constant, but fatal, tendency there always appears to be to 
repose confidence in a slope which has not by chance been the 
scene of an accident for a generation. The limits of stability 
having been established for slopes in different materials 
under various degrees of saturation, the rules so determined 
should not be superseded by the necessarily limited experience 
of any local authority. 


LOCAL SUBSIDENCES 


“The angles at which free landslips are possible on earth 
slopes capping the undisturbed massive rock are not confined 
within areas where the rocks have been crushed by earth 
movements. Marked settlement, for instance, on slopes with 
an average inclination of 32° has been noticed between the 
two branches of the Kag jhora, where the subsidence has 
resulted in the production of serious cracks behind and above 
Manor Lodge and through Blossom Grove, and again on the 
eastern side of the ridge, where the W.N.W.—E.S.E. fault 
which determined the position of the Kag jhora has cut 
through the hill. In each of these cases the crushed condition 
of the rock has permitted the free percolation of water, which, 
issuing as springs at lower levels, has been enabled, through 
the loose texture of the fractured rocks, to carry away lai^e 
quantities of material in suspension, instead of acting in the 
usual and much slower fashion by chemical solution. In these 
cases, besides the occurrence of free slips at lower levels, 
where the foot of the slope has been undermined, the higher 
levels of the slopes have undergone serious subsidence with 
the production of numerous ramifying fissures through the 
surface. Such cases of local subsidence by removal of material 
from the deep portions of the soil qre necessarily rare in 
Darjeeling. The rocks are very uniform in composition, and 
include no specially soluble formations whose removal 
would result in destructive local subsidence. Practically, 
therefore, the only landslips which we have to deal with in 
this affected area are free falls of earth firom highly inclined 
slopes. 
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CYCLONE AND HEAVY RAIN OF SEPTEMBER 24TH-26TH 

The immediate cause of the munerous and destructive land¬ 
slips of September 25th can be satisfactorily traced to the 
excessive rainfall of that and the previous day. Up to the 24th 
the monsoon rainfall had been some 17 inches in excess of the 
average, and although there had been a partial cessation 
during the previous week, there was no break in the rains 
sufficient to permit of any appreciable drying of the soil before 
the unprecedented fall of the 24th and 25th. During the 24 
hours ending at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 24th, 5.30 
inches fell, followed by 19.40 inches before 4 a.m. of the 
following day. Of the latter amount 14.32 inches fell between 
4 P.M. on the 24th and 4 a.m. on the 25th, making an average 
of over an inch an hour for a stretch of 12 hours. The previous 
meteorological reports for Darjeeling show no parallel for this 
excessive precipitation, and falling as it did upon slopes 
already saturated by an unusually heavy monsoon, it may be 
with little doubt regarded as the immediate cause of the great 
damage done in the district. The heavy rain was an 
accompaniment of a severe cyclone which was first noticed by 
the Meterological Department on the 21st as developing to the 
south-east of False Point in the Bay of Bengal, and from there 
moved gradually northwards until, on the morning of the 
24th, the centre of the depression was near Rampur Boalia, 
giving rise to a heavy rainfall all over the Province. 

SEVERITY OF THE WINTER OF 1898-99 

“Residents in the station have called attention to the unusual 
severity of the previous winter; but the minimum temperatures 
recorded at St. Paul’s School on the Jalapahar ridge and at 
St. Joseph’s College, North Point, show that the low 
temperatures were not sufficiently below freezing point or 
continuously maintained to seriously affect the soil-cap by 
frost, and so prepare the slopes for ffie reception and further 
destructive action of rain. The mean air temperature for the 
day never fell below 32® on the Jalapahar ridge, whilst the 
minima were generally less than 3 or 4 degrees below freezing 
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point. With or without a fall of snow, these temperatures are 
sufficiently mild to preclude any chance of freezing beyond the 
merest superficial skin of soil. 

ABSENCE OF EVIDENCE OF EARTHQUAKES 

“All enquiries which have been made as to tiie occurrence of 
earthquakes on the night of the 24th-25th have led to negative 
results. Whilst local earth tremors may have followed, and 
resulted from the heavy landslips, there is no evidence to show 
that an earthquake was the actual c^use. Hie negative results 
recorded by Mr. John Milne in the Seismological Laboratory 
at Shide on the Isle of Wight, and by the Meterological 
Reporter in the Alipore Observatory, show that no earthquake 
of considerable magnitude could have occurred on the 24th or 
25th, and as this is in agreement with the local evidence, the 
possibihty of an earthquake being the cause of the numerous 
shps can be safely left out of further consideration. 

“Both the positive and the negative evidence thus point 
to the heavy rain on the night of the 24th and 25th as the 
cause of the damage done in Darjeeling, and as the most 
excessive fall occurred as the final stage of a severe cyclone, 
and at the end of the rainy season, when the ground was 
already saturated, it is sufficient also to account for the 
approximately simultaneous occurrence of the large number 
of landslips in and near the station. It is just possible that 
the great earthquake of 1897 sufficiently weakened certain 
portions of the soil-cap to permit slips in places which 
otherwise might have successfully resisted the action of this 
storm. But the effects of the rain so completely overwhelmed 
the other contributory causes that the storm may be looked 
upon as practically the only cause of the disaster.” 

REMEDIAL MEASURES 

Immediately after the disaster, a Committee was appointed, 
consisting of engineers and residents of Darjeeling, to inspect 
and report on the condition of buildings, roads, and drains in 
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Daijeeling, and to devise measures to prevent the occurrence 
of landslips in future or to minimize their consequences. The 
Committee, who were assisted by Mr. HoUand of the 
Geological Survey Department, made a thorough and searching 
investigation, visiting every part of Daijeeling, examining the 
condition of every building, road or drain which had suffered 
materitd damage, and determining the cause of the iiyury in 
each case. In their report the Committee showed clearly that 
the landslips were confined to the soil-cap, and that there was 
no reason to entertain any apprehension as to the stability 
of the site of the station, which is founded on massive rock 
and is thus secure. They clearly traced the causes which led 
to the landslips in each case, such as defective drainage of 
sites, excessive lead of drains, imperfect or badly.-constructed 
revetments, neglect to reduce or protect steep slopes, defective 
supervision of building sites, quarrying in unsafe localities, 
etc., and indicated the remedial measures which were 
required in order to ensure safety for the future. These 
involved legislation. The Municipal law in force in Daijeeling 
was the ordinary mofussil Municipal Act, which had been 
framed with reference to the requirements of towns in the 
plains, and was in many ways defective and inapplicable to 
the circumstances of a town situated on a steep hill-side. A 
Bill was accordingly introduced, based on the recommendations 
of the Committee, which passed into law as Bengal Act I 
of 1900. 

This Act made very important additions to the powers of 
the local authorities. All roads and bridges were brought 
under their control; and power was taken to enforce any 
alterations in them necessary to secure the stability of any 
hill-side or bank, or any buildings situated on them. Authority 
was given to enforce the repair and, in extreme cases, the 
removal of any building which threatened the security of a 
hill-side or bank, and to compel the owners to protect the sites 
when insecure. Similar provisions were enacted in respect of 
all drains; and power was also taken to enforce the 
construction of revetments and retaining walls, the turfing of 
banks and the sloping of the hill-sides to the angle of safety. 
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whenever any of these works might be necessary for the 
general safety. At the same time, a complete set of building 
regulations was provided, which included full powers to 
regulate the excavation and preparation of building sites, and 
to prohibit building on any site considered insecure by 
professional authority. This was one of the chief dangers to 
be guarded against, and was the direct cause of much of the 
loss of life and property in 1899. 

As soon as the Act came into force, extensive works were 
set on foot for the protection of all dangerous localities, and 
were pushed on vigorously, in order that as many of them as 
possible might be complete before the rain of 1900 began. The 
cost was very heavy, but success was complete. The rain fall 
of the next season was as heavy as usual, 17 inches falling 
in three days in June; yet not a single revetment or retaining 
wall failed; and the station eryoyed entire immunity from 
damage. 



CHAPTER DC 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES 

RENTS 

KALIMPONG GOVERNMENT ESTATE 

The rents paid by the cultivators throughout the district vary 
according to the class of land held by them. In the tract east 
of the Tista they are based on a fourfold classification of the 
land, viz., cardamom lands; terraced rice lands (panikhet); 
ordinary or unterraced lands (aukhakhet), including the fields 
growing maize, wheat and other dry crops, orchards and 
fallow of less than three years; and waste lands, i.e., lands 
which have lain fallow for more than three years. There is no 
uniform rate for each of the last three classes, as the amount 
of the rent is determined in each case by the fertility and 
general advantages of the block in which the land is situated, 
such as situation, slope and aspect, the cost of cultivation, 
outturn and profit, etc. The rates charged for terraced rice 
fields accordingly vary from 8 annas to Re. 1-4 an acre, those 
for dry cultivation from 6 to 15 annas, and those for waste 
lands from 2 to 3 annas, the average for the three classes being 
I 3 V 2 , 8 and 2‘/2 annas an acre respectively. Cardamom being 
a special crop, which yields nothing for the first three years, 
the land on which it is grown pays no rent for that period, 
but after three years pays a rent of Rs. 10 an acre. Besides 
this, land in the Kalimpong bazar is charged for at the rate 
of Rs. 4 per 100 square feet. 

The average rate of rent, excluding bazar and cardamom 
lands, is 9 annas 10 pies per acre in the old surveyed tract, 
i.e., the portion included in the valleys of the Tista, Rilli, 
Mayrung and Rashet, which was surveyed in 1882. Here the 
rates have hitherto been kept low in order to attract 
cultivators to the land, but such a reason now exists no longer, 
as the cultivated area in this portion of the Kalimpong estate 
has already expanded to its natural limits. In the other 
portion of the estate, which had not been surveyed prior to 
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1902-03, a poll-tax was levied until that year, and the 
cultivators were thus able to some extent to change their 
cultivation every year. This wasteful system has now been 
replaced by a regular land settlement under which they are 
oidy entitled to hold certain fixed pieces of land, the average 
rent rate being 7 aimas 2 pies per acre. Besides the rents paid 
for the land, all tenants are required by customary obligation 
to furnish provisions and coolies for Government purposes at 
the current market rate, and to give free labour for two days 
in the year on the upkeep of the village roads. 

WEST TISTA KHAS MAHALS 

In the West Tista Khas Mahals the lands have been divided, 
for purposes of assessment, into three classes according to the 
qudity of the predominating soil. The soil classed as first class 
is loose black earth, which is fit for almost all crops and is 
especially suitable for Indian-com, while soil of the second 
class is black earth mixed with red, and that of the third class 
is red earth, which is said to be suitable for mama (Eleusine 
Coracana). The rates for these three classes of land are 
twelve, nine and six annas an acre respectively, but the 
assessment is virtually reduced to nine, six and three annas 
owing to the liberal allowance made for fallow lands. As in 
Kalimpong, the cultivator pays no rent for cardamom lands 
during the three years in which there is no outturn, but after 
that pays at the rate of Rs. 10 an acre. 

THE TARAI 

In the Tarai the two chief classes of land are those known as 
rupit and fairngati, mpit being the low lands which grow 
only the haimantik or winter rice, or admit of another crop 
before transplantation, while/aringofi are the high lands on 
which jute, Indian com and mbi crops are grown. Each of 
these two classes of land is further subdivided, for purposes 
of assessment, into three groups, the lands being classified 
according to the rents paid by the sub-tenants. For this 
purpose the jot, i.e., the land held direct under Government 
by the tenant under a 20 years’ lease, is taken as the unit, 
and it is assumed that the lands are all first class in a jot 
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giving a rent of Rs. 16 to Rs. 25 a hxil —a hal is the area 
one pair of bullocks can plough and is roughly equal to five 
acres—while 'mjots paying a rent of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per hal 
the land is considered second class, and lands paying a lower 
rent per hal are regarded as third class. The rents charged 
for these three classes are, in the case of rupit land, Rs. 2, 
Re. 1-8 and Re. 1-4, and in the case of faringati land 10, 8 
and 4 annas respectively. 

The average rent per acre paid by the jotdars or tenants 
themselves on the whole cultivated area is only Re. 1-5; but, 
owing to the practice of sub-letting, the actual rent paid by 
the cultivators is far greater. The thikadars, or lessees who 
hold the land on a cash rent immediately under the jotdars, 
pay on the average Rs. 3-6-8 per acre or nearly thrice as much 
as their landlords pay to Government; while the dar- 
thikadars, who are tenants at-will holding the land under the 
thikadars, pay Rs. 3-15-3 per acre. Besides these, there are 
a class of men known as adhiars, who cultivate the land on 
condition that they get half the produce. They receive from 
their landlords, whetheryotdars, thikadars or dar-thikadars, 
advances of paddy to enable them to tide over the time till 
the crop is reaped, and are also given bullocks, ploughs and 
other articles necessary for the cultivation of the land and the 
construction of their houses. They are, in fact, practically 
hired labourers paid in kind. 

The rates of rent for tea lands vary considerably in 
different parts of the district. In Kalimpong and in a few cases 
in the hill territory near Darjeeling one rupee per acre is paid, 
while six annas an acre is the usual rate near Darjeeling and 
in the Terai; but in the latter tract Re. 1-8 an acre is paid 
for any land originally included in the holding of a jotdar 
which has been acquired by tea-planters. 

WAGES 

A statement of the wages .current during the ten years 1893- 
1902 will be found in the Statistical Appendix. The wages paid 
to the tea coolies, who form the great mtqority of the labouring 
population, are considerably higher than such labour woitld 
obtain in many plains districts. The average rate is Rs. 6 a 
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month for men, Rs. 4-8 for women and Rs. 3 for children, but 
in addition to the actual sum paid as wages, they receive 
substantial extras in the shape of free housing, fuel, medical 
attendance, etc. Outside the towns and tea plantations, the 
wages of unskilled labourers have remained almost stationary 
for many years; but on the other hand in urban areas the 
wages are high, and the great demand for skilled labour which 
has sprung up has greatly increased the rates paid to artisans. 
In 1871 masons received from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 a month and 
carpenters from Rs. 12 to Rs. 18, whereas a mason can now 
make Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 a month according to his skill, a common 
carpenter Rs. 15 to Rs. 22, and a skilled carpenter Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 60 a month. In the towns the wages of all classes of 
labourers, artisans and domestic servants have risen 
considerably. The blacksmith and silversmith charge a higher 
rate for their worknianship; the shoe-maker and tailor have 
raised their tariff ; and there is a similar tendency among 
domestic servants. Even the Bhotia dandywala in private 
service generally earns Rs. 11 a month, or Rs. 10 if he is given 
a godown. If he plies for public hire, the rate is fixed by a 
definite tariff, which he is bound to observe or render himself 
liable to the penalties laid down by the Porters and 
Dandywalas Act. 

PRICES 

The price of food-grains has risen enormously during the last 
thirty years. In 1871 the ordinary price of the cheap rice eaten 
by coolies was Re. 1-4 a maund in the Tarai and Rs. 2-4 a 
maund in the hills, while the other staple food of the people, 
Indian corn, was sold at Re. 1-8 a maund. The price of these 
articles of food is now 50 per cent as great; but fortunately 
the rise in the price of food has been to some extent 
counterbalanced by the general improvement in the material 
condition of the people which has taken place, the cultivators 
being benefited by the greater value they obtain for the 
produce of their fields, and the labourers by the high wages 
which they can obtain. In the Tarai, moreover, the poorest 
classes, the adhiars, who correspond with the agricultural 
labourers elsewhere, are always paid in kind. Tliey merely 
find the labour, and in return for this receive a half-share of 
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the produce. Consequently they have been directly benefited 
by the rise in the price of food-grains; and this system also 
protects them in years of scarcity, for whatever the flucctuations 
in the market may be, their wage remains the same. 

As regards articles other than the staple food grains of the 
native population, prices are extraordinarily high, owing to 
the fact that they have to be imported by the railway, which 
charges veiy high rates. For this reason, Daijeeling station 
enjoys the unenviable reputation of being one of the most 
expensive places in India for a European to live in. 

MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 

THE HILLS 

The district has for many years past made rapid strides in 
prosperity, and as a rule the people are very well off. In the 
hills they are blessed with an abundant rainfall and are 
immune from famine; there is a great demand for labour; 
wages are higher than in any other part of Bengal; and, 
generally speaking, there is no district in the Province where 
the people are so well-to-do. The best proof of this prosperity 
is perhaps afforded by the phenomenal increase of the 
population, which has partly been caused by the natural 
growth which is one of the most obvious signs of general well¬ 
being, and partly by immigration from Nepal, Bhutan and 
Tibet—a movement which indicates the opinion of the people 
themselves as to the relative advantages of two rival systems. 
They live in a stimulating and bracing climate under a 
Government the protection of which they or their ancestors 
^ave voluntarily sought; their industry is remunerative; and 
they are generally happy and contented, if only they are free 
from the iron fetters of the money-lender and unspoilt by 
contact with the shrewd and grasping immigrants f^m the 
plains. Owing to the difficulties of cultivation and the expense 
of transport, prices range higher than elsewhere in Bengal, 
but there is a great demand for laboiu* of all kinds, and the 
greater expense of living is thus more fiian balanced by the 
high wages which can earned. 

Partial failures of the maize crop, which furnishes the 
staple food of the people, occasionally occur, but the peasants 
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have resources unknown to the cultivators in the plains. Not 
only can they always obtain labour in the tea gardens and 
towns, where the demand is greater than the supply, but 
when the crops are poor, the forests provide ample food for 
those who like to make use of them. Even in ordinary years 
the Lepchas eat freely of the jungle products from choice and 
not of necessity—there are said to be more than 100 different 
kinds of forest fruit, fungi, etc., eaten by them—while in times 
of scarcity all classes draw upon this reserve of food. Poverty 
in the ordinary sense of the word is practically unknown, 
owing to the large amount of land still available, the constant 
demand for labour and the abundant facilities for petty trade. 
Any one who is in real want can find ample work, and among 
the local inhabitants beggars are practically unknown. The 
tea-garden coohes, in particular, can earn very good wages, 
and, provided they do not spend them in drink pr waste them 
in extravagance, make large savings. A veiy good proof of the 
large amount they can save may be seen in the gold and silver 
jewelry and the strings of rupees with which their women folk 
are often loaded, and in the way in which they buy up land 
in the Government estates at prices which the older 
cultivatqrs cannot or will not pay. 


THETARAI 

In the Tarai also the people may be regarded as in comfortable 
circumstances, so far as an actual sufficiency of the necessaries 
of life and a comparative degree of luxury are concerned. The 
tract is free from all fear of famine, the competition for 
cultivators protects the peasantry finm ill-treatment, and 
they undoubtedly eiqoy greater material prosperity at a 
smaller expenditure of labour than their fellows in other parts 
of Bengal. The ryots have always enjoyed a full measure of 
tenant right, and their holdings are sufficiently large to yield 
a comfortable subsistence. Indeed, they are often too large to 
be cultivated by one family, their size having been regulated 
by the faciUty of clearing jui^le attadiing to a system of 
extensive grants to men of some capital. The result is that, 
where the land has not passed to the money-lender, theyofdar, 
is as a rule, a substantial cultivator with a very considerable 
amount of tapital. The system has, it is true, caused the 
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growth of a class of under-ryots who are little better than 
labourers; but even this class is, comparatively speaking, well 
off. The number of labourers is small, and the wages are 
sufficient to attract immigrants from distant places. The 
poorest person is thus sure of receiving food, not only as long 
as he can work, but also in temporary sickness, while there 
is a hope of work being obtained from him later. 

But the case with which subsistence is obtained in this 
part of the district is scarcely a matter for congratulation 
when the cause is considered. All the inhabitants suffer more 
or less from malaria, and the majority have in consequence 
some constitutional disease. The population has attained the 
stationary stage, and there is a slight tendency for it to 
decrease, in spite of the relief afforded by immigration. It is 
this that prevents wages being kept down and holdings being 
unduly subdivided under the influence of competition. 
Although, therefore, the inhabitants of this unhealthy region 
are pecuniarily well off, it must be admitted that the chronic 
misery caused by malaria deprives them of many of the 
pleasures of life, and that they are, on the whole, a depressed 
and unhappy race, whose dismal outlook on life is a great 
contrast to the cheerful, contented spirit of the hill’ people. 


INDEBTEDNESS 

THE MONEY-LENDERS 

In spite of the general prosperity which prevails, the 
indebtedness of the people is one of the most serious economic 
problems of the district. This is due to the reckless manner 
in which they contract debts, owing to the customary 
obligation to incur heavy expenditure on marriage, funeral 
and other ceremonies, to their love of drinking—they drink 
far more than Idie inhabitants of any other part of Bengal— 
to their propensity to gambling, to their simple delight in 
display of all kinds, which leads to an extravagant outlay on 
dress, ornaments and jewelry, and finally, to their improvident 
habits. When in want of money, they at once turn for a loan 
to the money-lender, the Marwari, or, as he is called locally, 
the Kenya or Kaya. The big Marwari merchants are, as a rule, 
honest in their mercantile transactions, able men of business 
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who are strictly honourable in ordinary trade. But the 
principal is not the man with whom the borrower deals. The 
wealthy Kaya owns a number of shops, each of which is in 
charge of agumashta or agent who has orders to make a good 
profit. These gumashtas are Marwari clerks working for Rs. 
30 to Rs. 50 a month, they are promoted according to the profit 
they can show, and in some cases they receive a commission 
on the receipts. The result is that they follow the old adage 
“Make money, honestly if you can, but make itand they do 
this by charging exorbitant rates of interest, and by practices 
which are not too scrupulous. This is all the easier, becaiise 
they have practically a monopoly of the money-lending 
business. 

The ignorant hill people are recklessly willing to sign 
bonds at high rates of interest for ready money, interest 
accumulates on interest, and the unhappy debtor rarely 
manages to clear off his crushing debt. The money-lenders are 
always eager to accommodate a fresh victim; and are willing 
to allow him to become involved fully up to the limit of what 
they think he can be made to pay. Till that limit is reached, 
they are quite content to allow the principal to remain unpaid, 
while they gather in the interest month by month, and the 
unhappy debtor goes on blindly paying his monthly instalments. 
The reason for this complaisance on the part of the money¬ 
lender will be readily understood from two typical cases. In 
one a poor old woman was compelled by hunger to borrow 3 
seers of rice, and only succeeded in getting a loan of that 
amount on condition that she repaid 30 seers of maize in two 
months time; in another a peasant, who had been driven by 
scarcity to borrow 10'/2 nipees worth of rice, had managed to 
pay off Rs. 76 in five years and still owed Rs. 140. 


METHODS OF US0RY 

The difference between the original loan and the sum finaUy 
claimed is due not only to the exorbitant interest charged, but 
also to the ingenious devices of the usurer. To take a common 
instance, a sardar who wants to borrow Rs. 100, and agrees 
to pay at the rate of one anna in the rupee per mensem, has 
first to sign a note of hand for Rs. 106-4, Le., Rs. 100 I>lu8 
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a month’s interest. At the end of the first month he owes Rs. 
112-14-3, compound interest being charged on the original Rs. 
106-4, and at the end of 12 months he has actually been 
charged compotmd interest at 6 V 2 per cent for 13 months, and 
owes Rs. 219-14-9. The money-lender then gets him to sign 
a fresh note of hand for this sum as if it was a fresh loan, and 
in this note he states that he has received Rs. 219-14-9 and 
agrees to pay at the same rate of interest as before. Sometimes 
the old note of hand is destroyed. The result being that if a 
suit is instituted, the Court has no means of knowing what 
was the original sum lent, or it is surrepitiously kept by the 
Kaya and produced later for the purposes of the suit. In the 
latter case, his dishonesty is rewarded, as he makes it appear 
as if the borrower had signed notes of hand year after year 
for ever increasing amounts, and there is nothing to show that 
the larger amounts entered in the various notes really include 
the smaller sums for which the preceding note were-signed. 


RATES OF INTEREST 

Rates of interest vary according to the nature of the security 
given, but whatever the security, they are invariably high. For 
loans on personal security, a common rate of interest is what 
is termed ana sad, i.e., the debtor has to pay one anna a month 
for each rupee lent, in other words, excluding compound 
interest, he pays 75 per cent per annum. Another usual rate 
is five rupees per hundr^ a month, in which simple interest 
alone would amount to 60 per cent per annum. As already 
stated, however, compound interest is charged; and if the 
interest has not been paid off at the end of a year, the amount 
due is added to the principal, and a-new note of hand taken 
for the increased amount, interest being charged on the total 
at the same rate as before. 


THE CULTIVATORS 

Happily the cultivators in the Government estates are more 
or less protected against such extortion. As the representative 
of Government and the direct landlord, the Deputy 
Cammissioneris in a strong position and can settle promptly 
andoqtiitably a great many questions of a dvil nature. There 
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is moreover an excellent rule that none but actual cultivators 
may hold leases for land outside the bazars of Kalimpong and 
Pedong. This salutary provision has prevented the peasants 
from getting into the clutches of the professional usurers, who 
are not only unable to get hold of the land, but are also 
restricted in their moneylending operations. The tenants, 
consequently, borrow from one another, and the amount of 
indebtedness in comparatively small. This is particularly the 
case with the Bhotias, owing, to some extent, to a curious 
custom observed by them. When a Bhotia dies, his son or some 
other relation sometimes deposits in the Buddhist monastery 
a sum of money which is lent out for a year to another Bhotia 
or Lepcha, as the case may be. At the end of a year, the latter 
has to perform certain ceremonies for the soul of the deceased, 
give a small present to the Lama and pay back the principal. 
If he cannot do so, the debt is continu^ for another year, but 
in any case there is no interest to pay, but only the customary 
present to the Lama. Even in this favoured tract, however, 
the money-lender has obtained a footing owing to the facilities 
afforded to them by the cultivation of cardamom. The fruit is 
grown solely for export and is therefore disposed of to Marwari 
traders, who use liiis opportunity to get the cultivators into 
their debt, by making advantageous bargains with them for 
the price of the unreaped crop and by paying out advances on 
the cultivation. The result is that, though large profits are 
often made on the crop, many of the simple Lepchas who grow 
it are miserably poor. 

THE TEA GARDENS 

Outside this tract the evil is very widespread, especially 
among contractors and tea-garden employees. Nearly all the 
contractors are financed by the money-lender. As soon as he 
receives a contract, the contractor obtains an advance on the 
strength of his agreement, he does not pay it off till a long 
time afterwards, and when he does his profit is swallowed up 
in the interest he has to pay. On the tea gardens the state 
of affairs is even worse. The .people incur expenditure 
recklessly, they look to their sardar for money, and he gets 
it firom the money-lender; The hold of the latter over the 
labour force is so great fitat it is credibly stated that in some 
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gardens, paying Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000 a month as wages to 
their employees, the Kaya regularly attends on pay day, takes 
the whole amoimt from the sardars and then doles it out to 
the latter weekly, after deducting the interest due on the loans 
he has made. The general state of affairs may be illustrated 
by the experience of one of the leading planters of the district, 
who writes—“One sardar told me that he had never owed less 
than Rs. 2,000 for the last 20 years, and he said T believe’ that 
the day I get out of debt, I should die.’ He meant that the 
environment under such circumstances would be so peculiar 
and abnormal that his constitution would never stand the 
awful and stupendous change. Three years ago I lent my 
people here about Rs. 1,000 at 6 per cent by redeeming their 
hath-chittas (notes of hand) for that amount from the Kayas. 
I cut the proportion of principal and interest weekly, and they 
now owe me only about Rs. 700. When they have paid up that, 
I shall have to give them more money as they cannot sleep, 
cannot eat, and cannot hve without owing a good round sum 
to some one. Their argument is ‘If somebody will lend me Rs. 
100, why should I not take advantage of my splendid credit’. 
Any other course seems absolute lunacy!” These remarks at 
least show how-blindly and willingly the Nepali cooly incurs 
debt, and the evil is aggravated by the extraordinary 
readiness with which his relatives will back his bills. 

STATISTICS OF INDEBTEDNESS 

In these circumstances, ii is not altogether surprising that the 
units brought against debtors constitute a large portion of the 
civil work of the district; and a few bare statistics will show 
how prevalent the evil is and how exorbitant a rate of interest 
is charged. In the five years ending in 1902 no less than 
808 cases were brought in the Civil Courts for debts due, the 
interest claimed ranging finm Rs. 2-8 a month for each 
Rs. 100 lent, or 30 per cent per aimum, to Rs. 25 a month or 
300 per cent per annum. During this period 97 suits were 
instituted in which interest was claimed at 30 per cent; 
458 cases occurred in which interest at 36 to 37‘/2 per cent 
was chained; in 93 cases it was claimed at 48 per cent, in 
38 cases at 60 per cent, in 113 cases at 108 per cent, in 
3 cases at ISO per cent and in (me case at 300 per cent When 
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the records of the Civil Courts disclose such a state of affairs, 
it may easily be imagined how many cases of a similar nature 
occur which never come before the law courts. The m^ority 
are simply due to tire fact that the hill people are esrfxemely 
simple, as well as thirftless and extravagant, and are easily 
led by present necessity to agree to whatever is demanded in 
the shape of interest without thought for the future. 

The evil is not confined to the hills, but is also prevalent 
in the Tarai. Here the inhabitants are a different race, but 
they largely consist of the indigenous Rajbansis, and of 
aboriginal tribes, such as the Oraons, Santals and Mundas, 
who come to the district as tea-garden coolies and sometimes 
settle down as cultivators; they also include a large number 
of Nepalis. In this tract it was found in 1903 that out of 834 
jots, with an annual demand of revenue amounting to a lakh 
of rupees, no less than 272 jots with an annual demand of 
Rs. 23,000, or nearly one-third of the total number, were 
owned by professional money-lenders. Altogether 150 jots had 
passed into their hands in the preceding 5 years, 139 being 
taken over from the local agriculturists and the remainder 
from other money-lenders, who held them previous to the 
transfer. Enquiries instituted more recently show that by the 
end of 1904 over 40 per cent of the totfJ number of jots had 
passed into the hands of money-lenders, and that even in the 
30 years’ grants as many as 12 per cent of the grants were 
owned by them. The difference is due to the fact that many 
of the latter belong to European tea-planters and intelligent 
native gentlemen, who are not likely to be cheated by the 
rapacious money-lender in the same way as the jofdors, who 
are mostly illiterate farmers. This passing away of the Tarai 
jots from the hands of the local agriculturists is undoubtedly 
due to the ignorance of the people and the high rate of interest 
demanded by the usurer. The usual rate of interest until 
recent years was 75 per cent per annum; this rate is still 
prevalent to some extent; and in the mtuority of cases the rate 
is not less than 36 per cent per annum. All payments made 
by a debtor are credited as interest until all the sums due are 
paid up, so that the jotdar, like the cooly and cultivator of the 
hills, once in the clutch of the money-lender, does not escape 
till he has lost his property. He then usually stays on as an 
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under-tenant of the nsmjobiar, but occasionally moves on to 
some other place and reclaims new land. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES 

It is urged by some that the proximity of the frontier and the 
ease with which a debtor can escape into Nepal without 
paying his debts, and the risk consequently incurred by the 
money-lender has necessarily kept the rate of interest in this 
district higher than elsewhere. This is, to a certain extent, 
true in the case of the tea-garden coolies who have no ties, 
but the Marwari generally takes good care not to lend to any 
one who has no prospects or can offer no security of any kind, 
and it is certainly not true of the ordinary cultivator. He 
cannot take his house or fields across the frontier; and where 
there is no house or other immovable property, the money¬ 
lenders take ornaments, jewelry and other valuables as a 
pledge, so that they can seldom be entire losers even if the 
debtors abscond. The reason for the high rate of interest 
charged seems rather to be that the number of money-lenders 
is few; that there are no banks which the cultivators and 
coolies can use, except the few agricultural banks recently 
started in the Kalimpong Government estate, where they are 
least needed; and that the Marwaris, who are either 
connected with each other or form a close ring, have 
practically a monopoly- of the usury. These Marwaris form a 
very small minority; and in these circumstances it is small 
matter for wonder that many consider it necessary to take 
special measures to protect the simplicity of the Nepali, who, 
though reckless, is very honest, from the rapacity of the 
professional money-lender. Proposals have, accordingly, been 
put forward to take legislative action by which interest should 
not be levied at a rate exceeding 24 per cent per aimum, 
whatever agreement the ignorant cooly or cultivator may have 
entered into, and to lay down that the total interest should 
not be allowed to exceed one-fourth of a one year’s debt, and 
should not in any case exceed the whole amount of the debt. 

Whether effect will be given to such proposals it is for the 
future to decide. But, in the meantime, much might be done 
by the establishment of agricultural banks or co-operative 
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credit societies; and there also appears to be a very simple 
expedient by which the evil might at least be mitigated in the 
case of the tea-garden coolies who form the majority of the 
population. At present they are paid their wages once a 
month, and this is undoubtedly the cause of much of their 
indebtedness, as they are apt to spend or squander the money 
they receive before the next pay-day comes. If the same 
system obtained in England, it is doubtful whether the 
working classes would, for all their intelligence, contrive to 
get on without credit in some form or other with its necessary 
concomitants of debts, loans and interest. The tendency to 
contract debts is infinitely greater in the case of Nepali 
coolies, who are ignorant, stupid and helpless in the hands 
of yie money-lender, who are spendthrifts by nature—the 
men gamble and the women love velvets—and who live up to 
the limit of what they can beg, borrow or get credit for. If they 
were to be paid weekly instead of monthly, the small wages 
they wound receive would be no temptation to the Kayas, who 
are loth to give loans to men who do not receive a good lump 
sum on pay-day. It seems probable, therefore, that such an 
arrangement and the establishment of agricultural banks 
would tend, in some measure, to minimize the mischief which 
is at present caused by the professional money-lender. 



CHAPTER X 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE 

OCCUPATIONS 

The great majority of the population are dependent on 
agriculture, either as cultivators tilling their own fields or as 
labourers employed on the tea gardens. At the census of 1901 
no less than 78 per cent of the inhabitants were returned as 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, the number of rent-payers 
being 55,000 and of tea garden coolies 64,000. Altogether 
63 per cent of those dependent on agriculture are actual 
workers—an unusually high proportion—while the numbers 
of agricultural labourers and rent-receivers are unusually 
small, the former aggregating only 500 and the latter being 
less than 200. The industrial classes are relatively unimportant, 
only 7 per cent of the total population being engaged in 
manual industries. Of these 60 per cent are workers, who are 
distributed over various occupations, such as tailors, 
carpenters, masons, wood-cutters, etc. The commercial and 
professional classes are still smaller and account for only 1 
per cent each of the population. 

In the hills the absense of certain functional castes, and 
in particular of the sweeper and washerman castes, is very 
noticeable. In Nepal the Gharti or slave caste perform the 
functions of washermen and sweepers, but as soon as they 
migrate to Daijeeling they refuse to follow such degrading 
occupations. The result is that all the washermen and 
sweepers are men from the plains, the municipal sweepers in 
Daijeeling town being recruited from the distant State of 
Alwar. There are several other occupations which the hill 
people have failed to take up, such as those of barbers and 
carpenters. In the villages one member of the household will 
usually shave the others, but in the towns the barber’s work 
is done entirely by Beharis. Similarly, they have not yet taken 
to the work of carpenters; the villagers use roughly-hewn 
wood in their houses so far as they use it at all, and all real 
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carpentering work is done by Chinamen and carpenters from 
the plains of India. This is more surprising as they have learnt 
brick-making and masonry, and these new industries are now 
common to all castes. Certain occupations are confined to 
specified functional castes, such as the Sakris or cobbler caste, 
who make the native shoes and sheaths for kukris, the Kumal 
Newars or potters, who are the only makers of earthem pots, 
and the Kamis and Bhama Newars, who manufacture metal 
ware and perform blacksmith’s work. They are all low castes; 
and these manufactures are confined to them and will not be 
taken up by members of other castes. 


MANUFACTURES 

The most important industry in the district is the manufacture 
of tea, of which an account has already been given in Chapter 
VI; and next in importance is the manufacture of cinchona. 

CINCHONA 

HISTORY OF THE PLANTATIONS 

The cultivation of cinchona in Daijeeling was commenced in 
1861-62. It had for some time, in fact since 1835, been 
considered desirable to extend to the hills of the Bengal 
Presidency the experiment of cultivating cinchona which had 
succeeded so well in the Nilgiris, the plants or seeds having 
originally been brought to the Madras Presidency from Teru 
under the superintendence of Mr. Clements Markham. The 
first cinchona seeds received in Bengal were some sent by Sir 
J. Hooker, in 1861, to Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, who conducted all the cinchona 
experiments in Bengal until he left in 1869. In 1861 
Government took up the matter in earnest, and deputed him 
to inspect the cinchona plantations in Java. He received every 
assistance and attention from the authorities there, and 
brought back with him a large number of healthy plants. A 
few were retained for experiments in Bengal; the rest he took 
to the nursery at Ootacamund, whence other plants were 
brought to Calcutta. Dr. Anderson suggested the establishment 
of a cinchona nursery in Darjeeling, as affording the greatest 
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hope of success ; the proposal was approved, and a site was 
selected near the summit of SenchaJ in the midst of dense 
forest. The situation on Senchal proved too severe for 
cinchona; so in April 1863 the plants were temporarily 
removed to a garden at Lebong, a warm, well-sheltered spur 
below Darjeeling, at a height of 6,000 feet above the sea. For 
a permanent plantation space was found, 12 miles south-east 
from Darjeeling, in the Rangjo valley at Rangbi, on the south¬ 
eastern slope of a long spur projecting from Senchal at an 
elevation between 1,300 and 4,000 feet above the sea. 

Here the cultivation, on an extensive scale, of those 
species of cinchona which contain quinine and allied febrifuge 
alkaloids in their bark was begun in 1864. The plantation was 
started with one hundred plants each of Cinchona succirubra 
and Cinchona officinalis, and two plants of Cinchona Calisaya, 
at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. The stock of plants rapidly 
increased, so that ten years after the inception of the 
undertaking, there were nearly three million trees in 
existence, mostly of Cinchona succirubra, and the original 
clearing on the slope of the Rangbi had been extended in a 
south-easterly direction to the Rishop and Mangpu ridges in 
the Rangjo valley, while new extensions, comprising in 1881 
about 750 acres, had been opened at Labdah on the northern 
and Sitong on the southern slope of the Rayeng valley. It was 
soon discovered that Cinchona officinalis, the species yielding 
crown or Loxa bark, did not thrive, so that its further 
propagation was discontinued. For about the first decade the 
majority of the trees on the plantation were Cinchona 
succirubra, the species which yields red bark, poor in quinine 
but rich in a mixture of febrifuge alkaloids allied to quinine. 
The remainder of the trees were mostly of Cinchona Calisaya, 
or Ledgeriana, as it is now called, the species yielding yellow 
bark, rich in quinine. 


CINCHONA FEBRIFUGE 

In 1868-70 propqsals were submitted by Dr. Anderson for the 
manufacture at the Rangbi plantation of a cheap but powerful 
febrifiige, well suited for use in native hospitals and 
charitable dispensaries, by separating the cinchona alkaloids 
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from the young cinchona bark. The purchase of machinery for 
the experiment was sanctioned; and a factory was established 
at Mangpu in connection with the Rangbi plantation. This 
factory was equipped with the simplest of appliances for the 
extraction, by a combined acid and alkali process, of the mixed 
alkaloids from the red-bark trees; and in 1874 just ten years 
after the opening of the Rangbi clearing, the manufacture of 
cinchona febrifuge was begun, the first year’s working 
yielding about 50 pounds of febrifuge. For the next fourteen 
years, up to 1887, only cinchona febrifuge was manufactured; 
but just before 1880 Dr. King, who was then Superintendent, 
initiated the policy of converting the plantation from one in 
which red-bark trees, poor in quinine, preponderated, into one 
of quinine-yielding species. In pursuance of this policy, the 
yellow-bark quinine-yielding species par excellence (Cinchona 
Calisaya or Ledgeriana) was planted out in gradually 
increasing numbers, together with a quinine which appeared 
spontaneously on the plantation about this time, yielding a 
natural hybrid between Cinchona succirubra and Cinchona 
officinalis. This substitution was pushed on with such vigour 
that, whereas in 1880 there were 4,000,000 red-bark trees to 
500,000 yellow-bark and hybrid trees together, in 1890 there 
were over 3,000,000 of yellow-bark and hybrid to IV 2 million 
of red-bark trees, and in 1901 over 2 million yellow-bark and 
hybrid to 200,000 red-bark trees. 

QUININE 

The object of Government in maintaining these plantations 
was to supply the hospitals and the people with a cheap 
remedy for malarial fever, which, as already stated, consisted 
up to 1887 of the preparation of cinchona bark, c^led cinchona 
febrifuge, a whitish powder composed of the alkaloids existing 
in the bark. In that year the manufacture of sulphate of 
quinine was commenc^ in the Mangpu factory by a process 
of extraction by fusel oil elaborated by Mr. Wood, formerly 
Quinologist, and Mr. Gammie, the Deputy Superintendent of 
the plantations. From 1887 onwards the factory has continued 
to produce, in addition to cinchona febrifuge, sulphate of 
quinine in yearly increasing quantities; and the factory is 
now being extended in order that it may turn out in the future 
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a minimiun of20,000 pounds. The issue of sulphate of quinine 
in 1887-88 was about 250 lbs.; in 1900-01 over 11,000 lbs., 
and in 1906-06 the output was nearly 16,000 lbs. In 1892 was 
instituted the system of selling sulphate of quinine to the 
public through the post offices in small packets, containing 5 
grains (subsequently increased to 7 grains) at the price of one 
pice per packet, so as to enable even the poorest native to 
purchase a dose of the drug. In 1892-93 475 lbs, in 1900-01 
3,400 lbs, and in 1905-06 4,200 lbs of sulphate of quinine were 
issued for this purpose. 


EXTENSION OF CULTIVATION 

From 1880 onwards the land near the original plantations in 
the Rangjo and Rayeng valleys proved too small for the 
number of trees which were required to keep pace with the 
increasing demand for febrifuge and quinine. Accordingly, in 
1883 the first outlyii^ plantation of 300 acres was started in 
the Ranjung valley in Kalimpong. But the rainfall here was 
too heavy to allow cinchona to be successfully grown, and the 
plantation was exhausted and finally given up in 1893. The 
Nimbong plantation of about 500 acres, also situated in the 
same tract, was purchased in 1893 from a private company. 
No extensions were attempted there, but the trees standing 
on the plantation as purchased were gradually used up, till 
in 1896 the last was taken up and the plantation abandoned. 
In 1899 a fresh extension of about 900 acres—since extended 
still further to about 7,000 acres—was commenced in the 
Damsong forest block, situated about 10 miles north-east of 
Kalimpong, near the junction of the Rangpo and Tista rivers 
on the borders of Sikkim. In this new block, which is known 
as the Munsong Division, there are at present about 500 acres 
under Cinchona Ledgeriana, with about 1,200,000 plants. 

In the present year (1906), therefore, the (government 
cinchona plantations comprise the following : (1) the Rangjo 
valley block, consisting of the Rangbi and Mangpu Divisions, 
which together measure about 900 acres, containing nearly 
over 2 million plants, of which more than a million and a half 
are Cinchona (Calisaya) Ledgeriana, nearly half a million of 
hybrid, and Ihe remainder of (Cinchona succirubra; (2) the 
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Rayeng valley block, consisting of the Sitong and Labdah 
Divisions which together comprise an area of about 600 acres, 
with over 200,000 plants, more than half of which are 
Cinchona succirubra and hybrid, and the remainder Cinchona 
(Calisaya) Ledgeriana; and (3) the Rangpo valley block 
comprising the Munsong Division, the details of which are 
given above.* 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION 

Where land is occupied by heavy jungle, the forest is felled 
and burnt a year before planting operations are to be carried 
out. As soon as the succeeding rains are ended, the ground 
is cleared again of its light growth of jungle, trenched to a 
depth of IV 2 to 2 feet, roots taken out and stones collected in 
low transverse walls across the steeper slopes to arrest wash 
of soil in wet weather. The land is then staked out, from 5 
or 6 feet apart according to the species to be planted out; and 
pits are dug in which the soil is again loosened and clods 
broken, the work being completed to admit of planting being 
done during the early spring. 

In appearance cinchona seed is small and chaff-like, 
weighing 60,000 to 70,000 to an ounce. This is harvested 
during February and March, and at once sown in prepared 
beds, protected from the weather by thatched watertight 
lines, with sloping roofs constructed some 5 feet high in front 
and 2 feet high behind, and facing north to prevent sunshine 
drying up the seed beds. When half an inch high, the seedlings 
are replanted in other beds an inch apart; and later, when 
they have attained a height of 3 to 4 inches, they are again 
transplanted to other thatched nurseries similar to those 
prepared for seed beds, and near to the land to be planted out. 
By October the seedlings will have completed their first year’s 
growth and be a foot in height. 'The thatched covering of the 
lines is then removed, and the seedlings hardened off by 
exposure to sun untQ February, March or April, when they 


1. lam indebted to Captain A. E. Gage, i.M.8., Superintendent of Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal, for this account of the development of the cinchona 
plantations in Darjeeling. 
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are planted out in their permanent places in the land 
prepared for them. Once growing weather has set in, the 
young plantation for the first year is kept clear by hand- 
weeding about the plants and by sickling the intervening 
spaces. From the second year onwards, weeds are kept down 
by repeated light hoeing and hand-weeding. 

Barking operations are carried out equally throughout the 
whole year, and are first begun when the trees are three years 
of age. Thinning then becomes necessary wherever 
overcrowding exists, and individuals that show signs of 
unhealthiness are uprooted. Every year the whole plantation 
is thus gone over and trees removed where necessary. To 
collect bark, the trees are uprooted and divided into three 
parts—root, stem and branch. All the bark is completely 
scraped off with blunt knives, and the three kinds—^root, stem 
and branch—dried in open-air sheds, or in a heated godown 
during wet weather. Each kind is stored separately, and they 
are then taken for the extraction of the alkaloids to the 
quinine factory. 

Cinchona Ledgeriana is the species most extensively 
grown. A hybrid between Cinchona succirubra and Cinchona 
officinalis was formerly grown largely, but the cultivation of 
this is being replaced by another hybrid between C. Succirubra 
and Ledgeriana raised at Mangpu five years ago, from which 
selected trees yielding a minimum equal to 5 per cent quinine 
sulphate are being set aside for future plantations. This latter 
promises to be successful in that the trees combine the strong 
habit of C. succirubra with the high quinine-yielding quality 
of the less robust C. Ledgeriana, which will admit of 
unoccupied land on the estate that is unsuitable for 
C. Ledgeriana being planted.^ 

MANUFACTURE 

The dry dndiona bark is first mixed with slaked lime and 
ground to a fine powder. It is then moistened and tipped into 

1. The BooouBt d dnchona cultivatioD haa been contributed by Mr. R. 
Pantlinf, Aaeiatant Superintendent of the Cinchona Hantation, British 
Sikkim. 
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vats containing dilute caustic soda solution, which is heated 
by a steam coil lining each vat and continually stirred by a 
mechanical arrangement. Oil is then run on the homogeneous 
mixture, the stirring kept up for two hours, and afterwards 
the whole allowed to stand till the oil has again separated 
completely from the bark sludge, carrying with it most of the 
quinine in solution. The remainder of the quinine is extracted 
by repeating the stfrring with a second quantity of oil. The 
oil layers are run off from the top of the exhausted bark, and 
in another vat are stirred with water and sulphuric acid, 
which extracts the quinine and leaves the oil ready to be used 
again on more bark. The excess of acid in the aqueous quinine 
solution is then neutralized, and the crude quinine sulphate 
separates out as a crystalline powder. It is purified from the 
other cinchona alkaloids by recrystallization from water, and 
from colouring matter by the aid of precipitants. The liquors 
from which quinine sulphate has been obtained are stfil 
saturated with it, and also contain all the other alkaloids from 
the bark. They are mixed to give a product of definite 
composition, colouring matter is removed, and then all the 
alkaloids are precipitated together by addition of caustic soda. 
This mixture of alkaloids after washing, drying and powdering 
constitutes cinchona febrifuge.* 

EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES 

There are no large European industries in the district, with 
the exception of the manufacture of tea, which monopolizes 
most of the labour available. There is a brewery at Sonada, 
called the Victoria Brewery, which is managed by a European 
firm with branches at Simla, Kasauli and other hill stations. 
The output varies from 75,000 to 100,000 gallons per annum, 
the beer manufactured, which is of excellent quality, being 
supplied in large quantities to the Army Commissariat 
Department for issue to the soldiers stationed at Darjeeling. 
There is also a small brewery attached to the St. Mary’s 


1. This account of the procesees of manufticture has been supplied by Mr. 
G. E. Shaw, Assistant Quinologist to the Government of Benpl. 
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Seminary at Kurseong, at which beer is brewed for the 
consumption of the inmates. At Tung, not far from Sonada, 
there are some private engineering works, which are chiefly 
occupied in fitting up factories on tea gardens, and in the 
construction and repair of the machinery used in the 
manufacture of tea. Besides these, there are the railway 
workshops of the Daijeeling-Himalayan Railway at Tindharia, 
where a daily average of over 100 operatives are employed in 
the repair and manufacture of railway rolling-stock. 


NATIVE INDUSTRIES . 

The population of the district being almost entirely agricultural, 
the manufacturing classes are mainly engaged in supplying 
the simple needs of a rural people; and the native industries 
are practically small village handicrafts producing little for 
export. The most important of these industries is weaving, 
coarse cotton cloth being woven by all the aboriginal races. 
The favourite patterns have a white or red background striped 
with red and blue or yellow and blue. These Lepcha cloths, 
as they are called, are in some request among the residents 
of and visitors to Darjeeling; and, as worn by the Lepchas 
themselves, they make a picturesque dress. Attempts are now 
being made to develop a vUlage weaving industry among the 
peasantry in the Kalimpong hills; here the Church of 
Scotland Mission has recently started classes to teach 
improved methods of weaving, and has also introduced 
crochet work and lace-work. Knitting has for many years past 
been the occupation of the spare moments of the hill women, 
and they can everywhere be seen spinning woollen thread, as 
they walk along, to be made up afterwards into shawls, 
stockings, etc. Taking advantage of this aptitude, the 
missionaries are introducing more highly skilled methods, 
and women show great adaptability in learning and wonderful 
dexterity in working delicate crochet or fine gossamer-like 
lace, which is equal to some of the best European work. 
Government has come to the aid of the infant industry with 
substantial grants, and it is hoped that in time it will develop 
into a large and popular home industry. 
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The other industries are of small importance. In the Tarai 
ordinary coarse cloth, gunny-bags, mustard oil and common 
pottery form the chief articles of manufacture. These articles 
are however only produced on a very small scale. In the hills 
the artisans, for the most part, merely manufacture the 
articles of every-day use which are required by the cultivators 
or tea garden coolies, such as the buskets, trays and ropes 
made by Sharpas, the axes, chisels, hammers, spades and 
other iron instruments turned out by the Nepalese blacksmiths, 
the Kamis, and the blankets woven by the shepherd caste, the 
Gurungs. Other articles of local manufacture are kukris and 
their sheaths, shoes, earthen pots and bamboo mats.' 

MINES 

The mineral products of the district include coal, iron and 
copper, but none of them appear to repay the expense of 
exploitation. The coal is easily exposed, but of a peculiarly 
friable nature; and the character and inaccessibility of the 
mines prevent their development by European capital. Owing 
to its flakiness, the coal cannot be used in its natural state, 
and it must be artificially compacted before it can be used as 
fuel, either by coking or by conversion into briquettes. For 
some time a company endeavoured to work the Baling coal¬ 
field below Nimbong in the Kalimpong subdivision, but all 
work was given up a few years ago. The coal is badly crushed, 
and the lie of the seams is so much disturbed that it is difficult 
to follow them. Besides this, the cost of transport through the 
hills was prohibitive, and the poor quality of the coal did not 
warrant expenditure on improved methods of transport. Iron 
ore varying from a strong ferruginous clay to an impure brown 
hematite is found at Lohargarh to the south-west of the 
district some distance below Pankhabari. It is of poor quahty, 
and is not smelted even by the natives, though there are vague 
traditions of its once having been worked and of hammers still 
to be seen on the hillside, so heavy that no one can lift them. 
A bed of iron ore exists at Samalbong about a mile east-south- 


1. See also the account of the development of the industries of the district 
given at the close of chapter 11. 
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east of S&bhar to the east of the Tista, but this is no longer 
worked. Mr. Mallet considered the deposit a valuable one, the 
ore being extremely rich, while the quantity appeared 
considerable, and the iron produced was of the best quality. 
Copper ores, chiefly copper pyrites, exist in rocks of the Dahng 
series at Ranihat to the west to the Mahanadi near the mouth 
of the Baffupani, at Pashdk, at a place 2 miles north-east of 
Kalimpong, at Mangpu, in a ravine near Samthar, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Chel river. No attempt has yet been 
made to exploit them by European methods. Concessions have 
been taken out, but they have proved unproductive, while the 
number of mines deserted by natives goes far to show that 
even they do not find copper smelting in the Daijeeling hills 
a very lucrative employment. Practically, stone is the only 
mineral extracted, and this is procurable all over the hills 
from the rocks nearest at hand, such as the Baling beds, which 
yield coarse slate, the harder Tertiary beds near the foot of 
the hills, and the common gneiss, which usually is easily split 
into conveniently sized pieces.^ 

TRADE 

The main trade of the district is v/ith Calcutta, the chief 
exports being tea, jute, gunny-bags, wool, cardamom and 
maize, and the-imports being composed of European piece- 
goods, cotton yam, rice, kerosene-oil and salt. Rice is also 
imported fi'om Din^pur, and coal and coke from the Raniganj 
coalfields. From Nepal food-grains, cotton piece-goods, 
manufactured wool and hides, potatoes sheep, goats, cattle 
and pouhay are imported in return for European piece-goods 
and cotton twist, salt, kerosene-oil, tobacco and food-grains. 
'Bie trade with Sikkim is of much l^e same character, but 
smaller in volume. Most of the Bhutan trade passes through 
the district of Jalpaiguri but a fair quantity of the silk fabrics 
mmiufactured by the Bhutanese is imp<Hted into this district. 
The trade with Tibet has for many years past been much 


1. For a further deMiiption of the mineral resources of the district, see 
"Geology of the Oageeling District and Uie Western Duars," by F. R. Mallet, 
F. 0 .8., Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XI, 1876, pp. 81-96. 
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hampered by the jealousy of the Tibetan authorities; but as 
a result of the Tibetan expedition, it has begun to show 
greater vitality. The exports to Tibet consist chiefly of cotton 
piece-goods of European manufacture, and the imports of 
wool. Besides these articles, cotton yam, silver, copper, brass 
and iron sheets, rice, maize and tobacco are exported, and 
yaks’ tails, musk, horses, mules, sheep, and blankets are 
imported. The quantity of Daijeeling tea exported to Tibet 
is still insignificant, largely owing to the fact that the 
planters have not yet developed the manufacture of the 
brick tea which suits the Tibetan palate. The frontier trade 
is registered at 8 stations, Malli Ghat, Rangit, New 
Rangit and Singla being the registering stations for goods 
exported to or imported from Sikkim, Sukia-pokhri for 
Nepal, Kai^jilia for Nepal and Sikkim, Laba for Bhutan, and 
Pedong for Tibet and Sikkim and partly also for Bhutan. 

TRADE CENTRES 

The chief trade centres are Daijeeling, Kurseong, Siliguri and 
Kalimpong. The three places first mentioned are on the 
railway, which carries most of the trade in the western portion 
of the district while transport in the east is carried on by 
means of pack-ponies and bullock carts plying along the Tista 
valley. Kalimpong is the entrepot for the Tibetan trade, and 
it is here that the wool of the 'Rbetan graziers is brought by 
mules and pack-ponies over the Jelep-la pass. It is then 
packed in bales, and despatched to the railway at Siliguri on 
bullock carts, which bring back cotton piece-goods and other 
merchandise for export to Tibet. The 'Hbetan dealers make 
Kalimpong their head-quarters from October to May, and the 
trade is almost at a standstill during the rains, as wool, which 
is the chief article of commerce, deteriorates rapidly if brou^t 
to Kalimpong and the plains in the moist heat of the monsoon 
months. The Nepal trade passes for the most part through 
Sukia-pokhri near the frontier on the road to Tanglu; but 
Simana-basti, 3 miles off, is rapidly becoming an important 
centre for this branch of trade, and Pul Bazar on the Little 
Rangit is another bazar attracting some of the Nepalese 
merchandise. 
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In the interior of the district trade is carried on by means 
of weekly markets held in the larger villages. In the hills the 
principal of these weekly markets are held at Pedong on the 
borders of the district on the Tibetan trade route, at Sombari 
at the end of the Chel valley, and at Pul Bazar and 
Sukiapokhri. In the Tarai important markets are held at 
Matighara and Naksalbari, rice and jute from Pumea and 
Nepal being sold there in large quantities; and other markets 
of less importance are held at Phansidewa, Baghdogra, 
Kharibari, Adhikari, Garidhura and Panighata. 

FAIRS 

The most important fair in the district is that known as the 
Kalimpong mela, which is held on the last Wednesday and 
Thursday of every November. This mela was started in 1891, 
and has steadily increased in importance. It attracts not only 
the surrounding villagers, but also strangers from Nepal, 
Bhutan and Sikkim, as well as a large number of Tibetan 
traders, who bring in ponies, silks and mules for sale, the 
latter being bought up by Government for transport. An 
agricultural exhibition is held at the same time, prizes being 
given for grain, poultry, mules, ponies and all kinds of live¬ 
stock. It is an annual festival for the whole country side, the 
villagers flocking in to see the athletic sports, dancing and 
other amusements; but it has a very practical side, as it is 
most useful in stimulating both the agriculture and trade of 
Daijeeling. Another fair has also been started recently in the 
Tarai at Baghdogra. 



CHAPTER XI 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 

The roads and railways of the district are a creation of British 
rule. Prior to their occupation of the countiy, the only roads 
were rough narrow tracks leading through dense forests, and 
the only bridges were the cane bridges spanning the torrents. 
One of the first measures taken by the British was to establish 
communication between Darjeeling and the plains; and 
between 1839 and 1842 Lord Napier of Magdala, then a 
lieutenant in the Engineers, was deputed to construct a road 
from Siliguri to Darjeeling. This road was laid out in the midst 
of thick forest and along the steep ridges for a length of 40 
miles. “On whichever side we turn,” writes an early observer, 
“the whole road from Pankhabari, upwards of 30 miles, nms 
through a forest with an almost impenetrable under-wood for 
the whole way. To be sure, here and there a Lepcha clearing, 
and now and then a mountain slip, on the top of a hill cleared 
by fire, or other accident, is free from trees; but they are 
hardly distinguishable unless upon the very spot.” This road, 
now known as the old Military Road, may still be seen winding 
its way by sharp ascents from Pankhabari to Kurseong, and 
then mounting up Dow Hill and running along the crest of 
the ridge to Ghum. 

As Darjeeling developed and the tea industry became 
firmly established, it was recognized that this road, which was 
impracticable for wheeled traffic, was inadequate to supply its 
wants, and the need of having a cart road was still further 
emphasized by the Sikkim Expedition of 1860, when stores 
had to be hurried up to be front, and it was found that it cost 
Rs. 2 to transport each maund firom Pankhabari to Darjeeling. 
Government accordingly sanctioned the construction of a cart 
road, which was to be 24 feet in breadth, while the steepest 
gradients were not to be more than 1 in 18 or 20, the general 
gradient being 3 in 100. Work was begun in 1860, when the 
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jungle from Ifeijeeling to Kurseong was opened out, and the 
construction of the road was commenced in 1861. The length 
from Darjeeling to Kurseong was open for traffic in 1864, and 
the whole road was completed in 1869. In the meantime, the 
communications with the plains had been improved by the 
construction, at a cost of Rs. 14,68,000 of a road 126 miles 
long, from Karagola Ghat, on the Ganges opposite Sahibganj, 
to Siliguri; and a road had also been driven through the Tarai 
to connect this with the hill cart road. The former proved a 
work of great magnitude owing to the heavily flooded country 
it crossed, the section between the Mahanadi and Purnea, 
which is only 23 miles long, catching the drainage of 50 miles 
of country and being intersected by six great rivers; while the 
construction of a road through the Tarai was almost as 
difficult owing to the scarcity of labour and the fever-infested 
jungle which had to be cleared away. 

But until 1878 the only means of approaching Daijeeling 
was by a long and tedious journey along the plains of Bengal. 
After the year 1860, when the East Indian Railway had been 
extended up to Rajmahal, the traveller could proceed by rail 
as far as Sahibganj on the banks of the Ganges, but having 
crossed the river, he was forced to proceed by road to the foot 
of the hills past Pumea, Kishanganj, Titalya and Siliguri in 
some conveyance such as a palki, a ramshackle native 
carriage, or a slow-moving bullock cart. The whole journey 
from Calcutta lasted 5 or 6 days; its discomfort can better be 
imagined than described; and its expense was equally great. 
Sir Joseph Hooker paying Rs. 240 for his conveyances from 
Karagola Ghat on the Ganges to the foot of the hills. In 1878 
the Northern Bengal State Railway was opened for traffic as 
far as Jalpaiguri, and by the end of that year it had been 
extended to Siliguri. Tongas still continued to be the only 
means of travelling from that station to Daijeeling; but in 
1878-79 a Company was started for the purpose of constructing, 
maintaining and working a steam tramway between the 
terminus of the railway at SUiguri and Darjeeling. Government 
gave substantial aid to the enterprise by permitting the line 
to be laid along the cart road, and by guaranteeing that the 
gross receipts of the Company should not be less than 2 lakhs 
a year. The construction of the line was commenced in 1879 
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and was pu^ed on with great rapidity. The line was open for 
traffic as far as Karseong in 1880, and in 1881 it was carried 
as far as Dsijeeling, the steam tramway being then dignified 
with the name of a railway and its designation changed to the 
Daijeeling-Himalayan Railway. 

ROAD 

The construction and maintenance of roads in the district are 
matters of great difficulty; in the interior, owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country, its heavy rainfall and its 
liability to landslips; and in the Tarai, owing to the great 
floods which swell the streams and rivers debouching from the 
mountains. In the hills the soil is a micaceous shale easily 
eroded and liable to landslips, especially where the forest 
covering has b^en destroyed and the rain ploughs through the 
exposed surface. The cost of road construction is extremely 
high, owing to the physical features of the country. The roads 
have to be driven up hill and down dale, often along the edge 
of steep precipices, where the hill side must be dug away, the 
rocks blasted, and the hill streams controlled. Expensive stone 
walls are consequently necessary, breast walls being built 
above the road to prevent the hill-side falling upon it, and 
revetments being built below to prevent it sinking. The rock- 
strewn streams which drain the mountain slopes are another 
source of danger. Trickling runlets in the hot weather, they 
become swollen torrents in the rains; and training walls have 
to be built far up the mountain to prevent them washing away 
the road. The effects of excessive rainfall have also to be 
guarded against, in order to prevent the roads being scoured 
out. For this reason, they are generally built with an inward 
slope and with a drain against the hill-side, as otherwise the 
steep inclines would make them mere water-courses; and at 
intervals there are small ridges of stone to divert the water 
into the drains. In some cases, the roads have been built with 
an outward slope, but in the opinion of many engineers this 
is a mistake, as the water rushing over it is apt to scour and 
undermine the hill-side below the road. 

There are few roads with a gradient easy enough to allow 
of cart traffic, and the majority are built with a gradient which 
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only admits of the passage of ponies and pedestrians; in some 
places, in fact, the gradient is so steep that ordinary metalling 
will not rest, and the roads have to be paved with rough stone 
slabs. These, though troublesome enough to walk upon, are 
the only means of keeping the road passable during the 
monsoon months, and of preventing them being scoured out 
by heavy rain. The roads have more often than not to be laid 
out in sharp zig zags or curved round the spurs of the 
mountains and into the deep ravines and gorges; and the 
result is that their length is out of all proportion to the actual 
distance as the crow flies, being often twice and sometimes 
thrice as great. 

BRIDGES 

The bridges spanning the numerous water-courses, streams 
and rivers of the district furnish materials for an interesting 
lesson in the art of bridge building, varying as they do from 
the simple but ingenious bridges of cane and bamboo devised 
by the hill people to the more elaborate suspension bridges 
of European science. One type of native bridge, which is still 
found in places, is the jalunga, which is built entirely with 
bamboos and canes cut from the neighbouring forest, and is 
remarkable for its lightness and extreme simplicity of 
structure. The following is a description of a typical bridge of 
this kind, given by Sir Joseph Hooker : 

Two parallel canes, on the same horizontal plane, were 
stretched across the stream ; from them others hung in loops, 
and along the loops were laid one or two bamboo stems for 
flooring cross pieces below this flooring, hang from the two 
upper canes, which they thus served to keep apart. The 
traveller grasps one of the canes in either hand, and walks 
along the loose bamboos laid on the swinging loops; the 
motion is great, and the rattling of the loose dry bamboos is 
neither a musical sound nor one calculated to inspire 
confidence; the whole structure seeming as if about to break 
down. With shoes it is not easy to walk; and even with bare 
feet it is often difficult, there being frequently but one bamboo, 
which, if the fastening is loose, tilts up, leaving the pedestrian 
suspended over the torrent by the slender canes. When 
properly and strongly made with good fastenings, and a floor 
of bamboos laid transversely, these bridges are easy to cross. 
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The canes are procured from a species of Calamus ; they are 
as thick as the finger, and 20 or 30 yards long, knotted 
together, and the other pieces are fastened to them by strips 
of the same plant. A Lepcha, carrying 140 pounds on his back, 
crosses without hesitation, slowly but steadily, and with 
perfect confidence.” 

The piers for bridges of this kind consist of trees or rocks 
on either bank, or of strong piles propped with great stones 
or boulders. Sometimes, where the span is small, a truss 
consisting of bamboos is placed on each side of the bridge, 
these trusses forming huge loops stretching from one bank to 
the other. 

Another bridge of an indigenous pattern is the log bridge 
built on the cantilever principle. Huge logs project upwards 
from either bank, where they are kept in position by heavy 
rocks piled over them, other logs are lashed over the first, 
and each successive layer overlaps the other until the 
projecting beams come close to one another. A small platform 
is then laid over the small space dividing them, and the bridge 
is complete. 

These native bridges have now been largely supplanted by 
the more substantial and durable bridges of the Public Works 
Department. If the span is under 100 feet, Howe truss or 
girder bridges are built, and for longer spans suspension 
bridges are built. The latter have the advantage of not being 
destroyed by the heavy rainfall and great humidity which rot 
wood, bamboo and cane; they are not so liable to be swept 
away by floods; and they are cheaper than stone or iron girder 
bridges. It is, indeed, impossible to construct the latter over 
the larger rivers, because piers cannot be sunk in the rocky 
beds down which the water sweeps with the rapidity of a 
torrent. Besides this, it is easy and cheaper to bring long 
cables up and down the hill-sides, and they can be carried 
round comers which a large girder could not pass. A typical 
example of the suspension bridge now becoming common in 
the district is that over the Tista on the way to Kalimpong, 
which has a span of300 feet between abutments and is swung 
20 feet above flood level. 
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CONVEYANCES 

Strong bullock carts equal to very rough work ply along the 
few roads where the gradient is not too severe for wheeled 
traffic, but these roads are few in number, and the mEgority 
are paths too narrow and steep for any carts. Pack-ponies or 
human carriers are consequently most generally used for 
transport. The coolies are capable of great feats of endurance. 
It is not uncommon for a tea-garden cooly to carry a tea chest 
weighing 110 to 130 lbs for a distance of 5 or 6 miles up an 
ascent of 2,500 to 3,500 feet; and others again, who bring in 
merchandise from the frontier States, perform long journeys 
of many days duration, carrying heavy loads, 150 to 200 lbs 
in weight, along high ridges, up and down steep mountains, 
and through hot valleys varying many thousand feet in 
elevation. In Darjeeling itself the commonest conveyances for 
those who do not ride are the luxurious rickshaw and the hill 
dandy. The latter is a long coffin-like reclining chair with one 
end resting on the shoulder of a bearer, and the other slung 
across a pole {dandi) which rests on the shoulders of two men 
behind. For long journeys four men are necessary, and then 
the dandy is supported on poles both before and behind. 

PRINCIPAL HOADS 

THE DARJEELING CART ROAD 

The most important road in the district is the cart road 
winding through the hills from Siliguri to D|ijeeling. This 
road, which is nearly 49 miles long, with an average breadth 
of 25 feet and a ruling gradient of 1 in 31, is one of the best 
mountain roads in India. As already stated, it was begun in 
1861, in order to replace the old Military Road built by Lord 
Napier of Magdala, which was too narrow and steep for carts. 
By the year 1865 the upper section from Darjeeling to 
Kurseong, a length of I 9 V 2 miles containing 300 bridges, had 
been completed, at a cost of 5 V 4 lakhs, and was open for 
traffic; but the lower section from Kurseong to Pankhabari 
and the road from that place to Siliguri, which was to link up 
the cart road with the Ganges-Daijeeling road, were not 
completed till many years afterwards. Unexpected difficulties 
occured. The Bhutan war drew off many of the labourers and 
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Che carriage required to bring up stores and materials, 
sickness broke out among the coolies in the lower vsdleys, and 
at the lower levels progress was interfered with by malaria 
and the annoyance caused by swarms of insects. In the Tarai, 
where the virgin forest had to be cleared, there was the 
greatest difficulty in getting any labourers to work at all, and 
when eventually they were secured, they could only be 
induced to stay by the energy and example of the Engineer 
in charge, who pitched his tent on the edge of the forest and 
hourly encouraged the workmen by his presence and 
determination. In the hills unlocked for engineering difficulties 
obstructed the work. The ground was rocky and precipitous, 
the amount of blasting was far greater than had ever been 
anticipated, and at times the supply of gun-powder ran out. 
The difficulty of the work will be sufficiently illustrated by the 
fact that at a distance of about 3 miles below Kurseong a 
cutting had to be made in the face of a stupendous crag, a solid 
mass of rock about 500 feet in height and of the same breadth, 
that from Pankhabari to Kurseong over 300 bridges were 
required, and that a section of only 6 miles from the latter 
place cost 2V2 lakhs of rupees. By 1869 the whole road had 
been completed, and communication with the plains had been 
established. 

This magnificent mountain road ascends from the foot of 
the hills as far as Darjeeling, a distance of nearly 49 miles, 
with an easy gradient throughout and without a single fall; 
and it is not too much to say that it is one of the finest 
monuments in the Province of the engineering skill of the 
Public Works Department. It is in charge of that Department, 
but its maintenance and annual repairs are entrusted to the 
Railway Company, which is remunerated for the work done 
by it by a commission of 15 per cent on the amount expended. 

TISTA VALLEY ROAD 

Next in importance comes the Tista Valley road, which is the 
highway for travellers and merchants going to Sikkim and 
Tibet. It passes along the bank of the Tista, for a distance of 
34 miles, fix>m Sivdt to Rangpo on the borders of Sikkim, and 
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is exceedingly picturesque, nmning beneath steep high banks 
wooded to the water’s edge with the "Ksta rushing down below 
over its rock-strewn bed. This river, with its rapid stream 
often swollen by floods, is however a great source of danger, 
as it is continually cutting away its bank and underscouring 
the road; and it has accordingly been decided to abandon the 
present alignment, and to construct a high-level road 300 to 
400 feet above it. The new road is now being built at a cost 
of 5 lakhs, and is expected to be ready at the end of 1908. The 
present road is maintained by the Public Works Department 
from Sivok to Tista Bridge (17V2 miles); and from the Tista 
Bridge to Rungpo it is kept up by the Sikkim State. 

ROADS TO THE TISTA 

At the southern extremity of this road there is an extension 
leading from Sivok to Siliguri, a distance of 12 miles; and at 
the Tista bridge is an important junction where the roads to 
Darjeeling and Kalimpong meet it. The latter branches off to 
Kalimpong, mounting over 3,000 feet in 8 miles, the ruling 
gradient (1 in 15) being so severe that carts are unable to take 
a heavier load than 8 maunds up it; but there is also a track 
used by pedestrians which is 4 miles shorter and 
proportionately steeper. This road is continued to Pedong and 
then passes into Sikkim and over the Jelep-la pass into Tibet. 

Of the two roads from Daqeeling to the Tista bridge, the 
best is that nmning along the Takdah ridge from Ghum, 
which is 17 miles long and sinks from an elevation of over 
7,000 feet to 700 feet above sea-level. For the first three miles 
it winds through the great Rangarun forest and is fairly level, 
but then it dips down rapidly till the 6th mile, after which it 
ceases to be a broad cart road and is only passable by cattle, 
ponies and foot-passengers. It descends by sharp zig-zags 
through some magnificent forest sceneiy to Pashok (3,300 
feet), where a beautiful view of the meeting of the Tista and 
Rangit can be seen. At this point the woods are succeeded by 
tea cultivation, but after a short distance it again passes into 
semi-tropical forests, which continue till the Tista is reached. 
The other road from Darjeeling is umnetalled, and has been 
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broken by landslips. It descends rapidly past Lebong to the 
dak bungalow at Badamtam, 4,000 feet below and 8 mUes 
distant from Darjeeling,-where there is a magnificent view of 
the Great Rangit 2,000 feet below. The road then dips rapidly 
down until the Rangit is reached, after whidh it branches off 
to the right along its southern bank as far as the junction with 
the Tista; it then follows the course of the latter river till the 
Tista bridge is reached. 

THE NEPAL FRONTIER ROAD 

Another important road is that leading from Ghum to 
Simanabasti on the north-west. This is a good cart road, 10 
miles long, leading along the Ghum range through the dense 
forest clothing its southern slopes. It passes through 
Sukiapokhri (7 miles from Ghum) and 3 mUes further on 
terminates at Simana-basti on the Nepal frontier. Here it 
gives place to a mountain track; passable only by ponies and 
pedestrians, which leads over the high ridges and deep valleys 
along the frontier as far as Phalut and Chiabhanjan, 40 miles 
to the north of Simanabasti. 

OTHER ROADS 

Other important roads are those from Kurseong to Matighara 
via Pankhabari (IIV 2 miles), from Tirihana to Baghdogra (6 
miles), and from Naksalbari to Garidhura (11 mUes); and in 
the east of the district from Rikyisum via Mimglas and 
Gorubathan to Jangi Guard (26 miles). 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOADS 

The maintenance and construction of the roads are carried out 
by several agencies. The most important roads are in charge 
of the Public Works Department; they aggregate 336 miles, 
of which 173 miles are metalled and 163 miles are unmetalled, 
and are maintained at an annual cost of IV 2 lakh. Besides 
these, 49 district roads, with a total length of 297 miles, and 
5 viUage roads with a length of 10 miles, are kept up by the 
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District Road (Committee, at an average annual expenditure 
of Rs. 48-8 per mile, from the District Road Fund derived from 
the road cess. There are two branch road funds subordinate 
to the District Road Fund, each administered by Committees, 
which receive allotments of money for the roads maintained 
by them. That at Kurseong is responsible for the roads in the 
lower hills, and the Tarai Road Fund Committee for those in 
the Siliguri thana; while the District Road Cess Committee 
is in charge of the roads in the hills to the east of the Tista. 
The Committee has no engineering staff under it, and in the 
hills the construction and repair of all the roads is entrusted 
to the planters,—an arrangement which makes for efficiency 
and economy, as the planters, who are vitally interested in 
the proper maintenance of the roads in the neighbourhood of 
their tea gardens, are careful to see that they are kept in 
proper order and that the labourers whom they employ to 
repair them do their work satisfactorily and give good value 
for the wages they receive. In the Tarai, where the number 
of tea gardens is fewer, an overseer is employed; but here too 
the repairs of most of the roads are executed by the managers 
of tea gardens, though the work is also occasionally done by 
contract. Both in the hills and the Tarai the more important 
bridges under the Committee are repaired by the Public 
Works Department at the cost of the Road Fund. 

In the tea gardens themselves the roads are kept up by 
the tea estates concerned, and in the reserved forests, which 
occupy over one-third of the total area of the district, they are 
maintained by the Forest Department. To the east of the Tista 
in the Kalimpong Government estate, all the roads outside the 
forests and tea gardens are kept up by the free labour of the 
ryots. By customary obhgation each adult member of a 
cultivator’s household has to supply two days’ labour, without 
payment, on the roads in or near the block in which he has 
his cultivation; and the mandal or headman of the block is 
responsible for keeping them in proper order. Altogether 158 
miles of roads are kept up by the free labour of the villagers, 
and the ^stem works well. It is cheap and, if properly 
supervised, Orient; and it is preferred by ffie,iyots to any 
increase in ;their,rent 
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RAILWAYS 

With the exception of a few miles of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway south of the terminus at Siliguri, the only railway in 
the district is the Daijeeling-Himalayan Railway, which has 
been laid out along the Darjeeling Cart Road. Starting from 
Siliguri (398 feet above sea-level) it ends at Darjeeling, where 
the station is situated at an elevation of 6,812 feet, and it has 
a total length of 51 miles. For the first 7 V 4 miles, as far as 
Sukna, the line runs over a gently sloping plain, and the 
gradient is only 1 in 281; but after that station is past, it 
begins to climb the foot hills, and, as it ascends the slopes of 
the Himalayas, the gradient is far steeper. The highest point 
on the line is Ghum (7,407 feet), and after that station it 
descends for some 4 miles to Darjeeling with an average 
gradient of 1 in 31 V 2 feet. The average gradient from Sukna 
is about 1 in 29, but there are many parts steeper for short 
lengths, such as 1 in 26, and, for a short distance between 
Ghum and Darjeeling, 1 in 23. In places, the difficulties of the 
ascent are overcome by a few simple though ingenious 
engineering devices, such as loops, where the line mounts on 
long spirals, and reverses or zig-zags, by which the train is 
shunted up gradually ascending inclines. As a rule, however, 
the line merely follows the cart road, though here and there 
it leaves it when a shorter and easier alignment has been 
found practicable. The gauge is only 2 feet wide, and the 
engines are small but powerful, weighing 14 tons and beirig 
capable of taking a train of 50 tons up an incline of 1 in 25. 
The carriages are trollies open on eifiier side, or miniature 
closed carriages, small, narrow, and low-roofed, both being 
slung very close to the ground with wheels only I 9 V 2 inches 
in diameter. 

To the ordinary traveller this railway, winding in and out 
among the mountains, below great crags and over deep 
precipices, appears a wonderful piece of engineering work, 
and it has fi^quently been described as such. This, however, 
appears to be an exaggerated estimate, as the road on whidi 
it was constructed was ready-made; and for tire most part, 
it was only neoessary ito lay the rails ^ong it. It is time tiud; 
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skill was required in seeing that the curves and radii were 
suitable and not too sharp, but no tuimelling had to be done, 
and the main difficulties had been already overcome by the 
engineering skill of the Public Works Department, which 
made the cart road many years before. The railway, moreover, 
cannot compare for speed, comfort and cheapness with 
mountain railways in other parts of the world, though it was 
no doubt a creditable achievement in the days when it was 
built. 

It must however be remembered that the construction of 
mountain railways was more or less of an innovation in India 
at that time, and cheapness of construction and the safety of 
the line were matters of the first consideration. These 
essentials were secured by utilizing the existing road, though 
the ^eed of transit is necessarily less than if a shorter 
alignment with expensive bridging and tunnelUng had been 
adopted. 

Great credit, moreover, is due to the railway staff for the 
continued safety of the line, which is liable to be breached by 
torrents and landslips, laid out as it is on mountain slopes 
composed of friable shale, easily eroded by the streams 
pouring down their sides, and apt to crumble away and hurl 
down huge boulders. The portion of the line passing by the 
water course known as Pagla Jhora or the “mad torrent” is 
a typical example of the difficulties which have to be 
encountered in maintaining the stability of the line and in 
keeping up through traffic. This torrent is situated near 
Tindharia, half way between Daijeeling and Siliguri, on the 
outer flanks of the Mahaldiram range, against which the 
monsoon current strikes with full force. It is the chief outlet 
of the r ainf all of this range, and the result is that, after heavy 
rain, it becomes a furious torrent, bringing down huge rocks 
and masses of earth. The traces of its destructive work can 
be seen in tier after tier of old roads and revetments below; 
and it is ffie perennial task of the railway engineers to 
endeavour to control it and ensure the safety of the line. This 
they do by building training works far up the hill; by 
constructing revetment walls below the road, in order to 
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prevent it sinking, and toe walls above it to keep the hill-side 
from slipping down, and when these measures prove 
insufficient and the road coUapses with the sinking hill, by 
constructing a new road on a higher level. Here, as in other 
parts of the hills, the engineers are successful in their task; 
and the traffic along the line is rarely interrupted, except 
when there is a great catastrophe, such as that caused by the 
cyclone in September 1899, when long stretches of the railway 
were completely destroyed by stupendous landslips. The 
difficulty and costliness of keeping the line in repair is one 
of the causes of the high rates prevailing on the railway; but 
this is not the only cause, and the absence of competition is 
the chief reason why the railway is so expensive. The 
dividends paid are extraordinarily good, and the result is that, 
though the railway has been largely instrumental in developing 
the resources of the district, it may reasonably be contended 
that the high rates charged for transport have to some extent 
hindered its further growth. 

POSTAL COMMUNICATION 

There are altogether 305 miles of postal communication and 
33 post offices in the district. No detaUed record exists of the 
number of postal articles delivered annually, but from an 
enumeration made in August 1905 and February 1906 it 
appears that on the average, 5,650 articles of all classes, such 
as letters, post-cards, newspapers and parcels, are delivered 
daily in the district. The value of money-orders issued in 
the year 1905-06 was Rs. 16,45,000 and of those paid 
Rs. 10,83,800; while the total amount of savings bank 
deposits was Rs. 1,14,700. There are also 14 telegraph offices 
from which over 55,000 messages were issued in 1905-06; 
these offices are situated at Darjeeling, Baghdogra, Ghum, 
Jalapahar, Kalimpong, Kurseong, Lebong, Nagri Spur, 
Naksalbari, Panighata, Pankhabari, Rangli Rangliot, Siliguri 
and Sonada. 

TRAVELLERS’ BUNGALOWS 

There are dak bungalows at Kurseong, Pankhabari and 
Siliguri; and bungalows at the following places are available 
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for the accommodation of travellers who have obtained passes 
authorizing them to occupy them ; 



Places 

Distance, in miles, from Height, in feet, abpve 



Darjeeling 

sea level. 

> 

1 . 

Badamtam 

... 7Vs 

2,500 

'2. 

Jorpokhri 

... 12 V 2 

7,400 

3. 

Kalyhora 

... 32 (via Tista Bridge) 

550 

4. 

Kalimpong 

1 28 (via the Rangit) 

1 32 (via Pashok) 

j 4,000 

5. 

Mirik 

... 26 

5,000 

6 . 

Pashok 

... I 8 V 2 

3,300 

7. 

Pedong 

... 43 

4,760 

8 . 

Phalut 

... 60 

11,811 

9. 

Rangarun 

... 7V2 

5,700 

10 . 

Rayeng 

... 25 

625 

11 . 

Sandakphu 

... 37 

11,929 

12 . 

Senchal 

6 

8,000 

13. 

Tanglu 

... 23 

10,074 

14. 

Tista Bridge 

1 19 (via the Rangit) 

1 22 (via Pashok) 

1 710 








CHAPTER Xir 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


In giving an account of the land revenue administration of 
Darjeeling, it will be convenient to deal separately with the 
four tracts into which the district may be divid^, viz., the 
Government estates in the hills, those in JJie Tarai, the strip 
of land lying to the north-west of the Little Rangit, Wd the 
land granted for the cultivation of tea. Besides these four 
tracts, however, there are reserved forests occupying an area 
of 415 square mUes, and lands reserved for cinchona 
cultivation, which extend over 59 square miles. 

KALMPONG GOVERNMENT ESTATE 

The Kalimpong Government estate, includii^ the Govenunent 
reserved forests and the few tea plantations interspersed in 
it, comprises an area of 401 square miles to the east of the 
Tista, where it is bounded on the north by Sikkim and Bhutan, 
on the south by the district of Jalpaiguri, and on the east by 
Bhutan. The reserved forests in this area comprise over 200 
square miles and the tea gardens 10 square miles, and the 
actual area occupied by the tract managed direct by 
Government as a Government estate is 178 square miles. This 
tract was taken from Bhutan after the war of 1864, at the 
conclusion of which it was formed into a sub-division called 
Dalingkot. It was then placed under the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Western Duars, but was transferred to the Darjeeling 
district in 1866. When first annexed, the population consisted 
almost entirely of Bhotias, who paid a poll-tax in lieu of land 
revenue. The amount of this tax was Rs. 640 in 1865, which 
siun was collected by numdah or village headmen, who seem 
to have held a similar position under the Bhutan Government. 
By the year 1882 the reve^uwftom this poll-tax had increased, 
to Rs. 11,800, owing to the'influx of new settlers, particularly 
to the norUi-west of the Tista, Rilli, Mayrung and Rashet 
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vEdleys. Cultivation was more settled, the old inhabitants had 
become familiarized with the use of the plou£^ and other 
agricultural implements introduced by the Nepalese, and 
there was consequently a great advance in the general 
prosperity of the people. This portion of the estate was 
accordingly surveyed and settled in 1882, the ryots’ holdings 
were measured, rent rates were fixed for the different blocks, 
and pattas containing a statement of their rights were issued 
to the ryots. This settlement was made for 10 years, and on 
its expiry another settlement for the same term of years was 
carried out. 

The last settlement, which is also to run for 10 years, was 
effected between 1901 and 1903, and was extended to the old 
unsurveyed tract in which the poll-tax continued to be levied. 
That system was in many ways suited to a primitive people 
inhabiting an undeveloped tract. Under it an active cultivator 
could occupy a large area without having his tax increased, 
but as the tract developed it was felt to be no longer suitable. 
It was found that in one part near Laba, where the land is 
the worst in the estate, being cold, stony and steep, about one- 
third of the cultivators had left the place owing to the 
heaviness with which the tax pressed upon them. Moreover, 
as the hillmen are very prone to wander and move from place 
to place, the system, though temporarily advantageous to 
them, was very wasteful; and it was the object of Government 
to remove from the cultivators all possible temptations to 
roam, and to encourage them to settle permanently. It was, 
accordingly, decided that in the unsurveyed tract the old poll- 
tax, under which the peasantry could to a large extent change 
their cultivation, should be replaced by a land settlement like 
that already introduced in the siureyed tract, under which 
the rent entitled tiie tenants only to certain fixed piees of land. 
At the same time, the old rates of rent, which were uniform 
throughout each blodc, but which varied finm block to block 
according to fertility and accessibility, were replaced by a 
more elaborate and equitable classification of the lands within 
each blodi. The result of this settlement was to increase the 
imt-ndl, excluding the Ktdimpong bazar, to Rs. 31,600 or 
45 pa- cent more than ten years previoudy. 
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SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT 

Government is the direct proprietor of the estate. There are 
no private landlords or tenure-holders, and there is no one 
between Government and the ryot, who is, in most cases, the 
tiller of the soil. For purposes of administration, Hie estate is 
divided into 48 blocks, each of which is un^r the charge of 
a headman or mandal. The latter is subordinate to the 
Manager, who again is under the control, of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

MANDALS 

The mandal is the direct representative of Government on 
the estate. It is his duty to collect the rent due from the ryots 
in his block and remit it to the manager, to report all transfers 
of land, to inform the police of any crimes which may occur, 
to see that the roads in his block are properly maintained, to 
supervise the construction of any new roads that may be 
required, to ensure that the ryots provide labour and supply 
provisions for Government purposes, and generally to act as 
an intermediary between Government and the ryots in regard 
to the preservation of order and the public peace, the 
settlement of new land, the protection of trees, the maintenance 
of survey and boundary marks, and the care of grazing 
grounds and waste-lands in general. In return for these 
duties, he receives 10 per cent on all his collections except the 
rent for cardamom lands, he has a rent-free grant of land and 
he is sometimes allowed free permits for grazii%. Besides this, 
he is the acknowledged head of the community; he is the 
arbitrator in disputes, except those relating to matters such 
as marriage, divorce and inheritance, which are settled by 
caste panchayats ; while his influence in settling questions of 
felling trees and transfers of land, which so vitally affect the 
interests of the tenantry, renders him a man of considerable 
importance. 

RYOTS 

The ryots of the estate are composed of Lepchas, Bhotias and 
Nepalis, the three hill races for whom all the agricultural land 
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has been reserved. The rent of t^eir holdings is fixed for 10 
years, and in the event of their failing to pay, their property 
may be sold up. They are strictly forbidden to sublet their 
holdings, or transfer any part of the land to others, unless they 
have previously obtained the consent of the Deputy 
Commissioner—a most important condition, as it is the only 
means of preventing the enterprising Nepali from buying out 
the Lepcha, the rich cultivator from securing the land of his 
poorer neighbours, and the money-lender from ousting the 
actual cultivator by paying offhis debt. The ryot is also obliged 
to provide coolies and provisions, when they are required by 
Government, at the market rates; and each adult, male or 
female, is bound to give two days labour free of charge for the 
maintenance of the roads on the estate. Any infringement of 
these conditions renders the ryot liable to have his lease 
cancelled. The average holding per lyot for the whole estate 
is 9.70 acres, and the average rent of each is Rs. 6-8. 

UNDER-RYOTS 

Three different kinds of sub-tenancies have sprung up, owing 
to the practice of subletting. In some cases the sub-tenant 
pays edl the co^ of cultivation, except the rent, and reaps all 
the profit, paying a money rent to the tenant. In these cases 
the tenant is called a pakuria. In others, the tenant lets out 
the land for a fixed produce rent, the subtenant, who is known 
as a kuthdar, paying all the cost of cultivation. Lastly, the 
tenant engages another man to cultivate his holding, on 
condition that the latter is given the seed and receives half 
of the actual produce after deducting the value of the seed 
advanced to him. In this case the sub-tenant is called an 
adhiar. Besides these, there are a certain number of under- 
lyots holding land in the rent-free grants of the mandals, 
monasteries and hermitages. 

MORTGAGES 

In addition to these different kinds of sub-tenancies, here are 
two kinds of mortga^s. The first is known as maaikata, and 
is a mortgage, by which the mortgagee is given possession of 
the land for a ^ed term of years, on condition that at its 
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expiry the land reverts to the mortgager. Under this 
mortgage, both principal and interest are liquidated, and it 
thus differs from the mortgage knovna as biyaz, in which only 
the interest is paid off by letting the mortgagee retain 
possession of the land. 


WEST TISTA KHAS MAHALS 

The other Government estates in the hills are situated to the 
west of the Tista in the tract annexed from Sikkim in 1850. 
They comprise 15,000 acres and extend from Mirik in the 
Balasan valley, close to the Nepal frontier, as far as Lopchu 
and Mangwa in the Rangit and Tista valleys. There are 
altogether 14 villages, viz., Takdah, which is divided into two 
blocks, Bidur Singh’s and Pemchada’s Takdah, Lopchu, 
Barbatia and Rishi-hat, all situated within 4 or 5 miles from 
Daijeeling; Tumsong near Bloomfield; Poomong, Ifumlingding 
and Mangwa, 2 miles distant from* Rangli Rangliot; 
Pulongdong, Pagiriangdong and Parmagiri at the same 
distance from Sukia-Pokhri; Dhtgia near Nagri; and Mirik, 
which, as already mentioned, is close to the Nepali boundary. 
These estates are under the charge of the manager of the 
Kalimpong Government estate, and the system of 
administration through mandals and the terms under which 
the ryots hold their lands are similar to those in vogue in that 
estate. The last settlement was effected in 1893-94. and 
expires in the current year (1906-07). 


THETARAI 

The Tarai is the tract lying at the foot of the hills, which is 
bounded on the north by the mountains, on the south by the 
Pumea district, on the east by Jalpaiguri, and on the west by 
the State of Nepal. It has a length from north to south of 18 
miles, and a breadth from east to west of 16 miles; excluding 
the area covered by forest, it contains a total area of 230 
square miles. This tract was acquired by conquest from 
Sikkim in 1860. After the annexation, it was at first decided 
by Government that the southern portion of the trad should 
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be placed under the Collector of Pumea, and the northern 
portion attached to Daijeeling. But, apparently in consequence 
of the extreme dislike shown by the inhabitants of the 
southern Tarai to the transfer to Pumea, Government decided 
in the same year to attach the whole tract to Daijeeling. 
Before this was done, however, a settlement of the land 
revenue for 3 years had been effected by the Collector of 
Pumea with the Rajbansi and Musalman inhabitants of the 
lower Tarai. Meanwhile, Dr. Cfimpbell, the Superintendent of 
Daijeeling, had made a settlement for 3 years of the upper 
Tarai, which at the time seems to have been chiefly inhabited 
by Meches. Previous to the annexation, the revenue was 
derived from a dao or hoe tax paid by the Meches and 
Dhimals; from lands settled with the Bengali inhabitants of 
the lower Tarai ; from dues paid for cattle sent from the 
adjoining districts of Bengal to graze during the early months 
of the year; from forest produce; from excise or spirits; from 
market dues; from fines; and from a tax on musicians. The 
revenue raised from the first two at least of these sources was 
collected by Bengali officers called chatidhris, who also 
exercised certain civil and criminal powers, and were 
apparently in all cases jotdars or holders of large grants of 
land. 

The cultivated portion of this tract was first regularly 
settled for 10 years in 1853, and on the expiry of this period 
the settlement was renewed from year to year till 1867, when 
a fresh settlement was made for 10 years. A third settlement 
for a similar period was made in 1879, its term being 
subsequently extended to 1895. Besides the area thus settled, 
over 28,000 acres were granted in the years 1865-67 on 30 
years leases for tea cultivation under the former Waste Land 
rules. The last settlement was completed in 1895, the total 
revenue being assessed at Rs. 1,13,222. In the case of the jots, 
i.e., the lands set aside for the cultivation of ordinary crops, 
this settlement was made for 20 years from 1897, while the 
lease of the tea grants was renewed for another term of 
30 years. 
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LAND TENURES 

There are two classes of tenants in the Tarai holding their 
lands direct from Government, the jotdars, who hold leases 
of land for ordinary cultivation, and the tea-planters holding 
grants of land for tea cultivation. The rights of both these 
classes are heritable and transferable, and are governed by 
the terms of their leases, which have been granted 
on condition that after the expiry of the period for which 
they run, the holdings will be resettled with the lessees 
and grantees on such terms as may be determined by 
Government. 

JOTDARS 

The ordinary cultivators are divided according to the legal 
incidents of their holdings into tenants-ih-chief (jotdars), sub¬ 
tenants (thikadars and dar-thikadars) and labourers paid in 
kind (adhiars). The jots vary in size from H acres to 1,190 
acres, and there is a corresponding difference between the 
position of those who hold them. Some are pleaders or men 
of business, who have purchased the holdings as a speculation 
or investment, some are poor ryots. The average size of a jot 
is little imder 150 acres, and where the land has not passed 
into the hands of the money-lender, the ordinary jc^dar 4s 
generally a substantial farmer representing the original 
reclaimer of the soil, and holding at an easy rent. Unfortunately, 
however, the unfettered right of transfer has been a fatal gift 
to the ignorant Tarai cultivator, and the result is that in a 
very great number of cases he has fallen into the hands of the 
money-lender and has lost his holding. In over 40 per cent, 
of the jots the money-lender is the real proprietor, and he is 
a mere annuitant, letting out the holding to others. 

THIKADARS 

The thikadars are lessees holding land on a cash rent 
immediately under the jotdar. They have no ri^t of 
occupancy or of transfer by sale or gift. They arb sometimes 
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as rich as the ordinary jetdors, many of them holding some 
land under one tenure, and some under another; but a large 
number, on the otiier hand, are very poor and dependent. The 
average size of their holdings is 9.6 acres. Lower down in the 
scale of sub-infeudation are the dar-thikadars, who hold their 
land under the thikadars and are mere tenants-at-will, the 
average size of the holding being 2.76 acres. 

ADHIAES 

At the bottom of the scale come the adhiars or prajas. These 
are rather labourers paid in kind than tenants; they receive 
from their principal not only the use of the land, but the seed, 
the use of ploughs, and often food on account, giving him in 
return half the produce. The other half they retain, and hence 
they are called adhiars or half-men. They form a distinct 
social class, being composed of men without capital, and often 
without skill, under the direction of a superior; but some of 
the actual tenants are in a position only a little less 
dependent, being immigrants or promoted adhiars, without 
capital or credit, and quite unable to stand alone. 


CHEBULAMA’S GRANT 

The tract known as Chebu Lama’s grant comprises an area 
of 49 square miles in the north-west of the district between 
the Nepal and Sikkim boundaries and the Little Rangit river. 
It forms part of the tract, measuring 115 square miles, which 
was aimexedin 1850 in consequence of the treatment received 
by Dr. Campbell and Sir Joseph Hooker at the hands of the 
Diwan of Sikkim. After the annexation, Chebu Lama received 
a lease of the whole tract for the term of 3 years at an annual 
rental of Rs. 20, in recognition of the services he had rendered 
during the troubles with sikkim. This lease was subsequently 
renewed, and in 1862 Chebu Lama asked that, in consideration 
of his services, the land held by him should be granted in fee- 
simple or in perpetuity at a nominal rent. Government 
acceded to his request by making a grant of the land to him 
and his heirs for ever, in proprietary ri^t, subject to the 
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payment of land revenue to Government of Rs. 600 dtiring his 
lifetime and of Rs. 1,000 after his death. Subsequently, on his 
death, this tract was leased out jointly to Rechuk Diwan, the 
son of Chebu Lama, Pharbu Diwan, his broftier, and Rqja 
Tenduk Palger, his nephew and adopted son. In 1882-83 part 
of the estate, containing the forests of the Singalila range and 
covering 66 square miles, was sold to the Forest Department; 
and the remainder has been partitioned among the descendants 
of Chebu Lama, llie largest'portion, containing 31 square 
miles, which is known as the Relling estate, belongs to the 
widow and daughters of Rechuk Diwan, and has recently been 
placed in the charge of the Court of Watds, owing to the 
financial embarrassment of the proprietors. Another share of 
15V2 square miles, which is known as Rjga Tenduk Palger’s 
estate, is owned by Kumar Polden, the eldest son of the Raja, 
who has lately succeedied to the property on its release 
from the management of the Court of Wards. The last 
• share which is very small, its area being only 2 V 2 square miles, 
is held by one Sonam Sring, the adopted son of Tenduk Palger. 

These are the only permanently-settled estates in the 
district; and they pay between them a revenue of Rs. 1,000 
per annum, the demand being divided among the three 
estates in proportion to their area. They consist for the most 
part of mountainous country with small villages scattered on 
the spurs and ridges. They contain some patches of forest, but 
the land is mostly under ordinary cultivation. 

T^ AND OTHER GRANTS 

The remainder of the district consists of the tract originally 
ceded by Sikkim in 1835 and of two strips of land aimexed 
after the Sikkim war of 1850. The first tract is the old hill 
territory stretching from the Sikkim frontier to the foot of the 
hills below Pankhabari, an irregular strip of land about 24 
miles long and from 5 to 6 miles broad, containing an area 
of 138 square miles. The second tract contains 245 square 
miles, and consists of two strips of hill land, one lying to the 
west of the old hill territory and extending up to the Nepal 
frontier, and the other lying to the east of that territory and 
extending to the Tista. 
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In this portion of the district there is a bewildering variety 
of land tenures. For some short time after the cession of the 
old Daijeeling territory in 1835, tiiere appears to have been 
but little demand for land; and the applications which were 
made were dealt with by the Superintendent at his discretion, 
but in 1838 a large number of applications for land for 
building sites led to the issue by Government of a set of rules 
for the grant of land. These rules provided that the conditions 
of any grant made previously by the Superintendent should 
be binding on Government, but that, in future, land should 
be given only as follows ;—(1) land suited for building 
locations, for which purpose a space of 200 yards broad, on 
eitherside of the principal road from Kurseong to Darjeeling, 
was specially reserved, (2) cleared spaces of undefined size, 
to be reserved for bazars, at Pankhabari, Kurseong, 
Mahaldiram and Darjeeling; and (3) land not required 
for either of the above purposes, but available for farming 
leases. 

BUILDING LOCATIONS 

The building leases, according to the original rules, were to 
be in perpetuity, subject to a rent of Rs. 50 for a full location, 
which was ordinarily to be 100 yards square, but this 
limitation was disregarded from the first. The Court of 
Directors modified these terms by limiting the period of lease 
to 99 years; but before their orders were received, 65 full 
locations and 10 half locations had been allotted in perpetuity. 
After the receipt of those orders, 76 fiill locations, 45 half 
locations, and 24 quarter locations were granted for terms of 
99 years. The holders of these location leases were allowed the 
option, under the rules of 1859, of commuting them into fee- 
simple, at the rate of 20 years’ purchase of their annual rent; 
and a large number of locations were commuted under those 
rules. 

BAZAH LANDS 

As regards the second class of land, a space of ground was 
reserved for the Daije«liug bazar, which is now tmder the 
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management of the Municipality. There are also some 
Government reserves at Kurseong and Pankhabari; but the 
land intended for a bazar at Kurseong together with the 
Mahaldiram lands, has been alienated in course of time. The 
area set aside for the Daijeeling bazar was 42 acres. The 
Municipality has the mant^ement of it, and has expended 
large sums on buildings, from which a great part of its revenue 
is derived. Besides the bazar land, 47 acres were reserved for 
native settlers, the rents of which are also received by the 
Municipality. 

FARMING LEASES 

Lands for agricultural purposes were, under the rules, to have 
been leased in lots of not less than 10 acres, for a term of 30 
years. If the land was uncleared, it was to be held rent-free 
for 5 years, and to pay Rs. 2 per acre for the rest of the term. 
It does not appear however that a single grant of farming land 
was made under these rules, which were rescinded in 1851, 
when it was directed that, in future, such leases should be 
granted at rates to be fixed by the Board of Revenue. Between 
1851 and 1869, several farming lots were granted for terms 
varying from 10 to 99 years, and at various rates, some of 
which were apparently commuted afterwards into fee-simple 
tenures. 

In appears from a report submitted by Dr. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, in 1850, that previous to that 
year he had not found it practicable to take any revenue from 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the old Daijeeling territory. In 
1850, however, he tried the experiment of settling defined 
tracts with the headmen of the Communities living within 
such tracts, for periods of 3 to 5 years; and he claimed that 
he had in this way settled the whole of the territory. In 1853 
all these leases were renewed for 5 years. When they were 
first granted, there was no demand for land at Daijeeling, and 
the chief object was to attract native cultivators to settle 
under the lease-holders, who were bound not to take a hi^er 
rent than Rs. 2 from each household of cultivators. But soon 
after the second leases were granted in 1853, more serious 
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attempts than had previously been made were begun to 
introduce the cultivation of tea in these hill a . In 1858 Mtgor 
James, then acting as Superintendent, granted several leases 
for periods of 50 years, for 5 years of which the rent was to 
be a fixed sum irrespective of area, and for the remainder of 
the term at the rate of 8 annas per acre. In the applications, 
these lands were described as required for farming purposes, 
but it was understood that they were intended for tea. The 
leases of 1853 expired in 1858 ; some of them were summarily 
renewed for 1859, and then nothing seems to have been done 
until, 1860. 

WASTE LAND RULES OF 1869 

Meanwhile, a new set of rules for the grant of waste lands in 
the Darjeeling territory was issued in 1859. Their most 
important provisions were that grants of waste land should 
be put up to auction at an upset price of Rs. 10 per acre; that ' 
the sale at such auction should convey a free-hold title; that 
existing lease-hold grants might be commuted to free-hold 
under the rules, at the option of the grantee; and that 
building locations migdit be commuted at the rate of 20 years’ 
purchase of the annual rent. Between the introduction of 
these rules in 1859 and their abrogation on the introduction 
of the fee-simple rules in 1862, over 9,000 acres of land were 
sold in the hills by public auction at an average rate of about 
Rs. 12 per acre. The provisions under which the lands were 
put up to auction were, however, much disliked; attempts 
were constantly made to evade them, some of which were 
successful; and commutation deeds were given to people who 
had no claims beyond having purdiased the interest of a 
former lessee in an indefinite lease, the term of which had 
expired. 

FEE-SIMPLE 

In 1861 Lord Canning issued a minute regarding the sale of 
waste lands in fee-simple, which laid down three main 
principles on which grants of waste lands were to Im made in 
future. These were, firstily, that such lands should be granted 
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in perpetuity as a heritable and transferable property, subject 
to no enhancement of land revenue; secondly, that all 
prospective land revenue would be redeemable at the 
grantee’s option by a payment in full when the grant was 
made, or a sum might be paid as earnest at the rate of 10 per 
cent, the remainder being paid later; and thirdly, that there 
should be no condition obliging the grantee to cultivate or 
clear any specific portion within any specific time. The 
minimum price for the fee-simple was fixed at Rs. 2-8 per acre, 
so that by paying 10 per cent of this, or 4 annas per acre, a 
title was obtained. This minute was foUowed up by the issue 
in 1862 of fee-simple rules for the sale of land by auction to 
the highest bidder above a fixed upset price; and subsequently 
a large quantity of land was commuted to freehold by specie! 
orders which allowed the commutation of all farming leases 
given prior to the introduction of the fee-simple rules. 

WASTE LAND RULES OF 1864 

In 1864 farming leases for 30 years were introduced by 
Government under what are known as the old Waste (/^nd 
rules. The lands granted under these rules were given free of 
rent for the first 5 years, and then were subject to an annual 
rate of rent amounting to 6 annas per acre on the whole ^ea. 
At the expiry of 30 years, the lessee had a right of re¬ 
settlement at an increased rate not exceeding 50 per cent of 
what the annual rental would be if cultivated wilh ordinary 
crops, in other words, at half the rates paid for land cultivated 
with the native crops of the district. 

RULES OF1882 

In 1882 another set of rules was issued for the lease of waste 
land for tea cultivation. Under these rules a preliminary lease 
was given for five years, the land being rent-free for the first 
year, and then paying a rental of 3 annas an acre for the 
second year and an additional 3 annas for eadi successive 
year until it amounted to 12 annas an acre. After that, the 
lease was renewable at a rate of Re. 1 per acre, if the 
conditions of the preliminary lease had been fulfiRed. 
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EXISTING RULES 

These rules have now been replaced by the Waste Land rules 
which were promulgated in 1898, and which are still in force. 
Under these rules a preliminary lease of waste land is given 
on condition that the applicant shows that he has bona fide 
sufficient capital to open out the grant. Each lot has to be 
compact, and must ordinarily not contain more than 1,500 
acres, though larger grants may be made on special grounds. 
A preliminary lease is granted for 5 years, the land being rent- 
free for the first year and paying a progressive rent thereafter. 
The rights conveyed are heritable and transferable, subject to 
certain provisos, e.g., that the whole lot is transferred, that 
the conditions requiring the clearance of the land have been 
duly observed, etc. The right of Government to minerals and 
quarries, and to payment for valuable trees on the grant, and 
the right of the public to fisheries, and a ri^t of way alpng 
the banks of navigable streams are reserved. Provision is also 
made for public access to springs of water on the land leased, 
when it is necessary to ensure a supply to persons residing 
in the vicinity, for the construction and maintenance of proper 
boundary marks, for the presence of the lessee himself or of 
a resident manager on the grant, for the supply of reports 
regarding , the births and deaths of residents on the area 
granted, and for information as to the progress and outturn 
of cultivation. Government also reserves to itself the right to 
acquire any land in the grant which may be required for public 
purposes free of cost, except by a proportionate reduction in 
the rent and by the payment of the value of any improvements 
in the land taken up. Where the provisions of the Chaukidari 
Act are in force in the tea garden, the lessee is bound to 
fiimish accommodation for the residence of the chaukidar 
and to see that he receives his pay pxmctually. Grantees can 
club or amalgamate their grants; but no isolated grant can 
be amalg amated with other grants lying more than 2 miles 
away from it. If, after inspection during the term of the 
preliminaiy lease , it is found that 15 per cent, of the total 
area has bmn brought under cultivation and actually bears 
tea plants, the lessee is entitled to a renewal for a term of 30 
years, and to similar renewals in perpetuity, provided that 
government may fix the rent on certain specified conditions 
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on each renewal. Subject to this condition, the renewal lease 
is heritable and transferable, in whole or in part, with due 
sanction and after proper registry; and all the other 
conditions of the preliminary lease hold good. Failure to 
comply with any of the conditions renders the lessee liable to 
forfeiture of his lease, and failing to comply with the clearance 
conditions of his preliminary lease reduces him, if he is 
allwoed to continue, to the status of a tenant-at-will, the term 
of grace being limited to 3 years, within which, if he clears 
15 per cent of the total area, he may obtain a renewed lease. 
Government reserves the right to exclude any particular area 
from the operation of the rules and to sell grants in that area 
by auction; and declared forest reserves, land having valuable 
timber in compact blocks, lands in which other rights exist, 
lands lying within 60 feet from the centre of any public road, 
and lands expressly exempted by Government are not to be 
granted. 

BUILDING SITE RULES 

The grant of building sites belonging to Government were 
regulated by special rules laid down by Government in 1879. 
These rules, prescribed that the lease applied for ^ould be 
sold by public auction, the rent should ^ at the rate of Rs. 
50 per acre, the size of the location should be limited to 2 
acres, and the lease should run for 99 years. These rules 
however have not been strictly followed, and the special 
orders of Government are obtained in giving out such grants, 
each case being decided according to its merits. 

SPECIAL RESERVES 

There are also certain small areas held for special purposes. 
Since 1866 a strip of land on either side of the Cart Road from 
the plains to Daijeeling has been set aside for road purposes, 
though in some places settlers have been allowed to build 
houses; a small revenue is derived from these persons, who 
are mere tenants-at-will. At Jalapahar, Katapahar and 
Lebong certain areas have been made over to the Military 
Department; an area of 116 acres below Daijeeling has been 
set apart for the jaU; and 622 acres, originally intended for 
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grazing grounds, have been retained by the Darjeeling 
Municipality. 

SYNOPSIS 

A return prepared in 1903 gives the following synopsis of the 
land tenures of the district and of the area held under each 


Revenue-paying tenures 




No. 

Area in 

Area in 




acres 

square 

miles 

1. 

Location held in perpetuity under the 
building location rules of 1839 

29 

139 

0.22 

2. 

Locations for 99 years held under the 
above rules as modified by the Court 
of Directors in 1840 ... 

102 

367 

0.57 

3. 

Fanning leases under the rules of 1859 

11 

1,55'8 

2.42 

4. 

Cultivation leases for 30 years under 
the rules of 1864 

131 

52,125 

81.45 

6. 

Chebu Lama’s grant as now held by his 
heirs 

3 

31,634 

49.43 

6. 

Tea-cultivation leases under the Waste 
Land rules of 1882 as modified up to 
date 

8 

6,370 

9.95 

7. 

Other recent leases from 10 to 50 years 

52 

10,399 

16.25 

8. 

Government Khas Mahals under direct 
management 

6 

221,047 

345.39 


Total 

342 

323,639 

505.68 


Free-hold tenures. 




1. 

Locations commuted into fee-simple 
under rule 10 of the rules of 1869 

79 

525 

0.82 

2. 

Lands brought under rule 1 of the 
above rules ... 

50 

48,476 

76.74 

3. 

Land commuted under rule 9 of the 
above rules ... 

98 

30,176 

47.15 

4. 

Lands brought under fee-simple rules 
<^1862 

24 

11,152 

17.44 


Total 

269 

90,329 

141.16 
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Lands held by Government 




Area in 

acres 

Area in 
square 
miles 

1. 

Lands held by the Forest Department 
for Government Forest Reserves* 

278,400 

435,00 

2. 

Lands held by the Military Department 

406 

0.63 

3. 

Lands held by Government for cinchona 
cultivation ... 

37,702 

58.91 

4. 

Lands held by the Jail Department 

116 

0.18 

5. 

Municipal grazing land ... 

622 

0.97 

6. 

Other lands waste lands, bazar 

lands, etc.) ... 

13,746 

21.48 


Total 

330,992 

517.17 


1. The area of the Forest Reserves has now increased to 445 square miles. 






CHAPTER XIII 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHARGES AND STAFF 

The district of Daijeeling is a non-regulation district, i.e., 
some of the general Regulations and Acts in force in other 
parts of Bengal have not been extended to it. It was formerly 
part of the Rajshahi Division, but, in consequence of the 
territorial redistribution which is popularly known as the 
Partition of Bengal, it was transferred in October 1905 to the 
Bhagalpur Division. For general administrative purposes, it 
is divided into two subdivisions, the head-quarters subdivision, 
the northern portion of the district, which extends to tlie 
frontier of Sikkim and Bhutan and includes all the country 
east of the Tista, and thq Kurseong subdivision which 
comprises tiie lower hills and the Tarai. The former, which 
extends over an area of 726 square miles, is under the direct 
control of the Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted by a staff 
of Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors stationed at Darjeeling, 
while the tract east of the Tista known as Kalimpong, which 
is a large Govenunent estate, is in charge of a Manager 
subordinate to the Deptl^y Commissioner. The Kurseong 
subdivision, extending over 438 square miles, is in charge of 
a Joint M^strate, under whom is a Deputy Collector, 
stationed at Siliguri, who disposes of the criminal work of the 
Tarai and manages the Tarai Government estate. Formerly, 
the district was divided into two subdivisions, the head¬ 
quarters subdivision, with an area of960 square miles, which 
included all the hills on both sides of the Tista, and the Tarai 
subdivision, with an area of274 square miles, which included 
the whole country at the foot of the hills. The head-quarters 
of the latter subdivision were at HansquariHanskhawa) near 
Phansidewa from 1864 till 1881, but in that year they were 
transferred to Siliguri, in consequence of the importance that 
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place had acquired as the terminus of the Northern Bengal 
State Railway. In the meantime, Kurseong had begun to 
develop, and, accordingly, in 1891 it was made the head¬ 
quarters of a new subdivision, including both the Tarai and 
the lower hills west of the Tista. 

THE DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

The Deputy Commissioner is the head of the local 
administration, and performs a number of duties which do not 
fall to the lot of a Collector in an ordinary regulation district. 
He exercises the powers of a Sub-Judge in disposing of appeals 
from the Munsifs of Kurseong and Siliguri, but has no power 
to entertain civil suits of first instance. He is vested with the 
powers of a District Delegate, and in that capacity deals with 
uncontested applications for probate of wills and letters of 
administration; and he also disposes of intestate cases and 
of any applications to be declared insolvent which may be 
made over to him by the District Judge. A large portion of his 
work consists of the administration of various funds and local 
bodies. As Chairman of the District Road Fund Committee 
and of the Kurseong Branch Road Fund Committee, he is 
responsible for the maintenance of a large number of roads 
scattered over the hills and the Tarai; as Chairman of the 
Daijeeling Municipality, he controls the administration of the 
affairs of the station; and both as Deputy Commissioner and 
as Vice-President of the District Committee of Public 
Instruction, he is in close touch with the education of the 
people. He is also ex-officio Chairman of the Daijeeling Town 
Improvement Committee, of the Daijeeling Dispensary 
Committee, of the Natural History Museum and Water-works 
Committees appointed by Government, and of the Managing 
Committee of the Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium. 

DARJEELING IMPROVEMENT FUND 

One of the most important functions performed by the Deputy 
Commissioner is the administration of the Daijeeling 
Improvement Fund. This is a fund peculiar to the district. 
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which is known officially as an excluded local fund. It was 
formed in 1868 in place of the old Location Fund, which 
derived its income from the quit-rents levied in the old hill 
territory, an area of 138 square miles stretching from 
Pankhabari to the northern boundary of the district, and 
spent it on conservancy and local improvements. The income 
of the fund is now Rs. 77,000, of which Rs. 50,000 are derived 
from the ground-rents and fees levied in the various hats and 
bazars owned by Government. The remainder of the revenue 
comes from a number of sources, such as location rents, ferry 
tolls, dak bungalow fees, rents from land leased out for 
cultivation, and the one-anna cess levied in the Tarai. This 
income is expended on a variety of objects, which would in 
regulation districts be provided for by the District Board. The 
fund maintains a number of dispensaries, meeting the cost of 
their upkeep and providing the pay of the Civil Hospital 
Assistants and staff, besides making considerable grants to 
other hospitals and dispensaries in the district. Large 
contributions are made to the primary education grant for 
expenditure on schools, and to the District Road Fund for 
expenditure on roads. Provision is made for the proper 
sanitation of villages and bazars, and for the maintenance of 
a water-supply at Kqlimpong, Pedong and Sukiapokhri. A 
large number of staging bungalows are maintained along the 
principal routes, ferries are kept up, grants are made to 
agricultural fairs and exhibitions, and the funds necessary for 
the upkeep of the Natural History Museum at Daijeeling are 
provided. Besides this; it provides the pay of a Veterinary 
Assistant, whose duty it is to deal with outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases among cattle in the interior, and to minimize the risk 
of such outbreaks by regular inspections. 

DARJEELING TOWN IMPROVEMENT FUND 

A special grant is also placed annually at the disposal of a 
Committee formed for the improvement of the station of 
Darjeeling. From this grant the Lloyd Botanical Gardens and 
the Victoria Pleasaunce are maintained; and the grant is also 
utilized in beautifying the town by planting trees, shrubs and 
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flowers on the banks and slopes, and generally in securing the 
improvement of the station. 

KUHSEONG IMPROVEMENT FUND 

A similar grant, though smaller in amount, is also made for 
the improvement of the town of Kurseong, the sum allotted 
for this purpose being administered by a small Committee 
presided over by the Deputy Commissioner. 

THE ONE-ANNACES8 

The income derived from what is known as the one-anna cess 
is spent entirely in the Tarai. This cess'was first assessed at 
the settlement of the Tarai jots in 1879-80 with the object 
of effecting local improvements and of developing the Tarai. 
Before that the greatest difficulty was foimd in keeping up the 
schools, as the Jotdars were very reluctant to subscribe, and 
the people could not be prevailed upon to pay any fees. The 
same difficulty was found with dispensaries. Only one had 
been established, and it was scarcely possible to obtain 
sufficient funds even for this, although it was of the greatest 
benefit in the unhealthy Tarai, and was freely used by the 
people. To remedy this state of arrairs, it was decided to levy 
a cess on the jotdars, who pay a very light revenue, of one anna 
for each rupee of rental paid by them, and to spend the 
amount thus realized exclusively on schools, dispensaries and 
works of local improvement in the Tarai. The annual demand 
of the cess is a little over Rs. 6,000, and more than this sum 
is spent in the Tarai for local purposes; for, besides the grant 
for primary education, over Rs. 4,000 is contributed for 
dispensaries, the number of which has now increased to seven, 
and a grant of Rs. 4,000 per annum is made for the 
maintenance of roads. 


REVENUE 

The revenue of the district under the four main heads 
increased from Rs. 1,62,000 in 1880-81 (when the income- 
tax had not been imposed) to Rs. 3,79,000 in 1890-91 and to 
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Rs. 5,45,000 in 1900-01. In 1905-06 it amounted to 
Rs. 5,78,000, of which Rs. 1,67,430 were derived from land 
revenue, Rs. 2,43,660 from excise and opium. Rs. 70,350 from 
income-tax, Rs. 51,540 from stamps, and Rs. 44,820 from 
cesses. 

LAND REVENUE 

The demand of land revenue is less than in any other district 
in the Province, except Angul and the Khondmals, amounting 
in 1905-06, to only Rs. 1,67,430. Of this sum more than three- 
fourths, or Rs. 1,39,860, is payable by the Government estates 
under the direct management of Government. There are only 
three permanently-settled estates with a demand of Rs. 1,000 
per annum, these being the three estates into which, as 
described in the preceding chapter, Chebu Lama’s grant has 
been partitioned; and the remainder of the land revenue, or 
Rs. 26,570, is payable by 158 temporarily-settled estates, 
which are all Government lands leased out for definite periods 
for tea cultivation. 

EXCISE 

By far the largest portion of the revenue of the district is 
derived from excise, i.e., from spirituous liquor, beer, opium 
and hemp drugs; the income from this source in 1905-06 was 
Rs. 2,43,660, or 50 per cent greater than that accruing 
from land revenue. INearly two-thirds of this amount, or 
Rs. 1,59,260, was realized from the sale of the country spirits 
prepared by distillation from molasses and the flower of the 
mahua tree (Bassia latifolia). There was only one country- 
spirit shop to every 43 square miles serving an average 
population of 9,230, but over 60,000 proof gallons were issued 
from these shops during the year. Besides the strong distilled 
liquor, the hill people drink a great quantity of the mild native 
beer known as pachwai, which is brewed from rice or the kodo 
mUlet {Paspalum scrobiculatum). This is the national drink 
of the people, and they are therefore allowed to brew it up to 
a limit of 20 seers without payment of any fee. If they wish 
to brew a larger quantity, they can do so on payment of a fee 
of Rs. 2 each, wMch entitles them to brew as much as they 
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please for domestic consiunption; while payment of a fee of 
8 annas enables them to brew any quantity for festive 
occasions. More than 7,000 licenses for the home-brewing of 
pachwai have been issued, besides 31 licenses for its sale; and 
the fees paid amount to Rs. 41,420. Besides this, nearly Rs. 
18,000 are realized from the license fees paid on imported 
liquor, which is mostly consumed by the European residents, 
and Rs. 5,000 from the duty and license fees charged for the 
beer manufactured at the Victoria Brewery at Soiiada and at 
the St. Mary’s Seminary at Kurseong. The beer manufactured 
at the brewery is supplied to the European soldiers stationed 
at Darjeeling, or sold to the public. The consumption ofganja, 
i. e., the dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp 
plant (Cannabis sativa) and the resinous exudation on them, 
is not very great, bringing in only Rs. 13,000; while the 
receipts from the license fees and duty on opium amount to 
only Rs. 6,680. The drug is used mainly by the Chinese 
residents in the district and by immigrants from the plains, 
and is not in much request among the hill people. 

The latter are, however, very heavy drinkers, and are 
unfortunately very much addicted to spirits. The mildly 
stimulating rice beer called pachwai, which is almost as much 
a food as a beverage, is drunk to a large extent, especially by 
Bhotias, but the Nepalese prefer the strong country spirit 
produced by distillation. This is drunk in large quantities by 
the labourers, who exercise no self-restraint when once on a 
drinking bout; while the better class of natives who can afford 
such a luxury are acquiring a taste for European spirits and 
indulge in them on festive and ceremonial occasions. The 
incidence of the excise revenue in the district is now over one 
rupee a year for every man, woman and child; it is twice as 
great as in any other district in Bengal; and it is more than 
seven times as great as in the Province as a whole. The 
amount spent on liquor has been steadily on the increase 
in recent years, rising from Rs. 1,82,000 in 1894-95 to 
Rs. 2,23,000 in 1899-1900 and to Rs. 2,85,000 in 1904-05, i.e., 
by over 55 per cent in the decade. This great expansion of 
revenue is ascribed to the increase of the wealth of ^e district 
and to the growth of the population; but it is noticeable that 
during the decade ending in 1901 the increase in the receipts 
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from country spirits was more than ten times as great as the 
increase in the population, and it appears therefore that the 
expansion of the excise revenue is largely due to the steady 
growth of drinking habits. 

INCOME-TAX 

From the Statistical Appendix it will be observed that in 1901- 
02 the income-tax yielded altogether Rs. 61,000 payable by 
1,452 assessees, of whom 582 paying Rs. 6,640 had incomes 
of Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. At that time the minimum income 
assessable was Rs. 500, but this was raised in 1903 to 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, and the number of assessees fell to 835. 
The growing wealth of the district has, however, prevented 
this measure having any effect on the total receipts of the 
tax; for though the number of assessees has decreased to 794, 
the collections amounted in 1905-06 to Rs. 70,350. 

STAMPS 

The total revenue derived from stamps is small, amounting 
in 1905-06 to only Rs. 51,540, of which Rs. 33,140 were 
realized from the sale of judicial stamps and Rs. 18,400 from 
non-judicial stamps. Altogether Rs. 31,350, or more than 
three-fifths of the total stamp revenue, were due to the 
demand for Court-fee stamps, and Rs. 13,560 were received 
from the sale of impressed stamps. This is not a very elastic 
source of income, as the people are not litigious, and it shows 
little signs of increase. The average receipts for the five years 
ending in 1899-1900 were Rs. 48,550, and during the next 
quinquennium they were only Rs. 46,260; but as shown above 
they increased last year by nearly Rs. 3,000. 


CESSES 

The road and public works cesses are as usual levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna per rupee. A revaluation was 
effected in 1904-05, and the total demand now amounts to 
Rs. 44,820, of which Rs. 26,470 are payable by 210 revenue- 
payir^ estates and Rs. 18,360 by 172 revenue-free estates. 
The number of estates iissessed is thus 382, and these are held 
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by 1,915 recorded share-holders; while the number of tenures 
assessed is 1,272, there being altogether 1,317 recorded 
shareholders of these tenures. The demand is now nearly 
Rs. 9,000 more than it was 10 years ago; and the gross rental 
on which the cess is levied is Rs. 6,94,420 as compared with 
Rs. 5,29,160 at the first valuation. 


REGISTRATION 


There are three offices for the registration of assurances, viz., 

Daijeeling, Kurseong 
'and Siliguri. The 
Deputy Commissioner 
is ex-officio Registrar 
of the district, and 
the office of Sub- 
Registrar is filled at 
Darjeeling by the 
senior Deputy Magis¬ 
trate, at Kurseong by 
the Subdivisional 
Officer, and at Siliguri 


Name of 
office 

Docu¬ 

ments 

regis¬ 

tered 

Receipts 

Expen¬ 

diture 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Daijeeling ... 

258 

1,280 

1,545 

Kurseong ... 

66 

133 

65 

Siliguri 

357 

572 

74 

Total ... 

681 

1,985 

2,084 


by the Deputy Magistrate in charge of the Tarai. The average 
number of documents registered annually at these three 
offices was 541 in the quinquennium 1895—99, and rose to 
725 in the five years ending in 1904. From the marginal 
statement, giving the salient statistics for 1905, it will be seen 
that in that year the number was 681, of which more than 
half were registered at Siliguri. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The chief Civil and Criminal Court is that of the District and 
Sessions Judge of Pumea, whose head-quarters are at 
Pumea, but who occasionally visits Daijeeling. The district 
was formerly under the jurisdiction of the District and 
Sessions Judge of Dinajpur, but since October 1905, when 
Darjeeling was transferred to the Bhagalpur Division and 
Dinajpur was incorporated in the new Province of Eastern 
Beng^ and Assam, it has been included in the jurisdiction of 
the Judge of Pumea. 
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CIVIL JUSTICE 

At Daijeeling the senior Deputy Magistrate is vested with the 
powers of a Small Cause Court Judge up to Rs. 500, and of 
a Sutnludge and Munsif within the head-quarters subdivision. 
At Kurseong the Subdivisional Officer has the powers of a 
Munsif and of a Small Cause Court Judge up to Rs. 50, and 
has authority to try rent suits; while the Deputy Magistrate 
at Siliguri has the powers of a Munsif as regards civil suits 
instituted in the Tarai. Appeals from the decisions of the 
Munsifs of Kurseong and Siliguri lie with the Deputy 
Commissioner; and the District Judge of Purnea hears 
those preferred against the orders of the Sub-Judge of 
Daijeeling. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

The judicial staff entertained for the administration of 
criminal justice consists of the District Judge of Pumea, the 
Deputy Commissioner, the stipendiary magistrates stationed 
at Darjeeling, the Subdivisional Officer of Kurseong and the 
Deputy Magistrate of Siliguri. Besides these, there is a strong 
bench of Honorary Magistrates at Darjeeling, some of whom 
are vested with first class powers and have authority to try 
cases singly, another at Kurseong, and. a third in the Tarai, 
which is known as the Naksalbari bench of Honorary 
Magistrates, but holds its Court at Baghdogra. One notable 
feature of these benches is that the Honorary Magistrates 
belonging to them are almost entirely Europeans. 

The civil and criminal work of the district is, on the whole, 
very light. The hill people are seldom plaintiffs, as they are 
not litigious by nature; it would be impossible to find worse 
defendants, as they are so afraid of the terrors of the law that 
more often than not they will not defend a sirit; and, as 
witnesses, they are practically worthless. They generally spoil 
even good cases by their inability to grasp what the aim of 
cross examination is ; and the result is that, as a rule, they 
answer the astute pleader engaged on the other side in exactly 
the way he wishes them to, not apparently because they lie 
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maliciously, but merely to please and soothe the troublesome 
pleader ihim the plains. As regards criminal cases, the 
Nepalese, who constitute a large portion of the inhabitants, 
are remarkably law-abiding, and both they and the other hill 
races are very different from the plainsmen in having an 
inherent dislike for litigation. Heinous crimes are 
comparatively rare, and the commonest offences are those 
against the person, such as affrays, assaults and cases of 
wounding, which are common among a people of considerable 
courage, a keen sense of honour, and a quick temper, with 
whom the kukri is the national weapon. 

POLICE 

For the protection of life and property and the detection of 
crime the district is divided into 4 police circles or thanas, viz., 
Darjeeling, Jorbangala, Kurseong and SUiguri, and, besides 
these, there are 4 independent outposts and 23 dependent 
outposts, including 14 patrol posts. There are therefore 
altogether 31 centres for the investigation of crime. The 
regular police force consisted in 1905 of a District 
Superintendent of Police, 5 Inspectors, 24 Sub-Inspectors, 2 
Sergeants, 49 Head Constables and 351 constables, making 
in all 432 men. In addition to the regular police, there is a 
rural force or village-watch consisting of 24 dafadars and 153 
haukalars. Owing to the mountainous nature of the country 
and the difficulties of communication, the force is 
proportionately stronger than in other parts of the Province, 
there being one policeman for every 2.7 square miles and for 
every 576 persons. The cost of maintenance in 1905 was 
IV 4 lakh. 

In the hills the police are almost all Nepalis, recruited 
from among Jimdars, Murmis, Mangars and Gurungs, who 
form a stalwart and alert body of mea 

JAILS 

The District Jail is situated at Darjeeling, and there are small 
subsidiary jails at Kurseong and SUiguri. The latter have 
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accommodation for 24 and 8 prisoners, respectively, and are 
merely lock-ups in which prisoners sentenced to imprisonment 
for a fortnight or less are confined. The District Jail is an old- 
fashioned building, which can contain 130 prisoners; there 
are cells for 11 prisoners, and barracks without separate 
sleeping accommodation for 119 prisoners, including the 
hospital which contains 10 beds, a building reserved for 9 
under-trial prisoners, and another intended for 4 European 
prisoners. The bakery, from which bread is supplied to the 
troop and the general public, constitutes the chief industry; 
but oil-pressing, bamboo and cane-work, carpentry and 
boot-making are also carried on. The average jail population 
is generally far below that for which accommodation is 
provided. 



CHAPTER XIV 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


LOCAL BODIES 


The Local Self-Government Act has not been introduced into 
the district, and there are consequently no District Board, 
Local Boards or Union Committees. Many of the duties 
discharged by ordinary District Boards devolve upon the 
Deputy Commissioner in his capacity as administrator of the 
Daijeeling Improvement Fund, a fund peculiar to Darjeeling, 
which is devoted to the general improvement of the district. 
As administrator of this fund, the Deputy Commissioner has 
extensive powers of control over local affairs, for it rests with 
him to see that proper provision is made for medical relief, 
for village sanitation and conservancy, for veterinary 
assistance, etc. The supervision of education rests to a certain 
extent with the District Committee of Public Instruction, a 
consultative body which is intended to assist the Deputy 
Commissioner in the general supervision of the Zila school 
and the control of primary education, including the 
administration of the primary grant and the examinations for 
and the award of primary scholarships. The maintenance of 
the more important roads and bridges rests with the Public 
Works Department, but the remainder are under the control 
of the District Road Cess Committee. This body consists of 17 
members, 5 ofiBcial and 12 non-o£Bcial, with the Deputy 
Commissioner as ex-officio Chairman. Under the District 
Committee there are two Branch Road Committees, the 
Kurseong Branch Committee composed of 9 members, of 
whom 3 are official and 6 are non-official, and the Tarai 
Branch Committee, with 6 official and 12 non-official 
members. The District Committee administers the amounts 
realized from the road cess, which amounted to Rs. 22,500 in 
1905-06, and also receives a grant of Rs. 7,000 fifom the 
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Daijeeling Improvement Fund as a contribution for the 
maintenance of communications. It is in direct control of the 
roads in the hills to the west of the Tista in the head-quarters 
subdivision, those to the east of that river being kept up by 
the ryots of the Kalimpong subdivision; and it makes 
allotments to the Branch Committees for the roads and 
bridges under their charge in the hiUs of the Kurseong thana 
and in the Tarai. 


MUNICIPALrnES 


DARJEELING 

The only municipalities are those of Daijeeling and Kurseong. 
The limits of the Daijeeling Municipality, which was first 
constituted in 1860, were originally co-extensive with those 
of the tract ceded by the Riga of Sikkim in 1835, which covered 
an area of 138 square miles, and extended from the hills below 
Pankhabari to the borders of Sikkim on the north. It had to 
provide funds for the upkeep of a conservancy and police 
establishment in the station of Daijeeling, and for the 
mmntenance of 120 miles of roadway in the interior. The 
total amount available for this extensive charge was only 
Rs. 20,000 per annum. 

AREA 

The area of the Municipality as now constituted is 4.85 square 
miles. It begins at Jorbangala to the south, and extends to a 
point on ttie road to Takvar below St. Joseph’s College on the 
north. On the east it is bounded by the Calcutta road and a 
strip of land below it. The boundary line fiien runs past and 
below the Chaurasta and the Bhotia Basti, until it joins the 
boundary below St. Joseph’s College. On the west it is 
bounded by the cart road and a strip of land below it, the 
boundary line continuing past and below the bazar through 
the Happy Valley Tea Estate, lutil it reaches the boimdary 
below St. Joseph’s College mentioned above. The mean length 
of the town from south to north is approximately 5 miles, and 
its mean breaiRh is roughly about 2 V 2 miles. 
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MUNICIPAL LAW 

The administration of the Municipality is governed by the 
Bengal Municipal Act and by a special Act [Act I (B. C.) of 
1900], which was introduced in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such disastrous land-slips as those of 1899. Up 
to that time the municipal law in force in Daijeeling was the 
ordinary Municipal Act, III (B. C.) of 1884, which had been 
framed with reference to the requirements of towns in the 
plains, and was in many ways unsuitable to the circumstances 
of a town situated on a steep hill-side. It was found that the 
landslips were in many cases due to defects which the 
Municipality had hitherto no power to deal with, such as 
defective supervision of building sites and drainage, neglect 
to reduce or protect steep slopes, quarrying in unsafe 
localities, etc. A Bill was accordingly introduced, which passed 
into law as Act I of 1900, to extend the power of the 
municipality and to give it authority to take measures 
necessary to ensure the safety of ttie town. The most 
important additions to the powers of the local authorities 
conferred by this Act were the following. All roads, private as 
well as public, and all bridges were brought under control, in 
respect of their construction, maintenance and closure, and 
power was taken to enforce any alterations in them necessary 
to secure the stability of any hill-side or bank, or any buildings 
situated on them. Authority was given to enforce the repair 
and, in extreme cases, the removal of any building which 
threatened the security of a hill-side or bank, and to compel 
the owners to protect the sites when insecure. Similar 
provisions were enacted in respect of all drains, private as 
well as pubhc; and power was taken to enforce the execution 
of schemes of drainage for groups of buildings or holdings in 
combination, the construction of revetments and retaining 
waUa, the turfing of banks and the sloping of the hillsides to 
the angle of safety, whenever any of these works might be 
necessary for the general safety. A complete set of building 
regulations was also provided, which included full powers to 
regulate the excavation and preparation of building sites, and 
to prohibit building on any site considered insecure by 
professional authority. This was one of the chief dangers to 
be guarded against, and was the direct cause of much of the 
loss of life and property in 1899. 


Daijeeling-16 
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ADMINISTRATION 

The affairs of the Municipality are administered by a 
Municipal Board consisting of 25 members, with the Deputy 
Commissioner as Chairman, of whom 3 are ex-officio members 
and 22 are nominated by Government. Nearly all the 
Municipal Commissioners are Europeans. For the purposes of 
administration the town is divided into 9 wards, and a 
Committee, composed of Commissioners, is appointed to 
report on and attend to the affairs of each ward. These 
Committees eire not vested with specific powers, but all 
questions of importance arising within the respective wards 
are referred to them for enquiry and report, and their 
recommendations are then laid before the Commissioners in 
meeting. 

Besides the Ward Committees, there are a number of 
consultative Committees, formed for the various departments 
of the administration, such as the Assessment, Appeal, Legal, 
Audit and Finance, Executive and Works, Sanitary and 
Conservancy, Hospital and Dispensary, Water-supply and 
Electric Light Committees. These Committees deal in the first 
instance with questions concerned with the various 
departments, and formulate proposals for the approval of the 
general body of Commissioners. The total number of rate¬ 
payers is 2,035, or 12 per cent of the population in municipal 
limits. 

INCOME 

From the Statistical Appendix it will be observed that the 
average income of the Municipality for the decade ending in 
1901-02 was Rs. 2,19,000. In 1905-06 the receipts, excluding 
loans, grants from Gpvemment and advances, amounted to 
Rs. 2,02,850, besides an opening balance of Rs. 19,660; 
including all these items, they aggregated Rs. 3,22,880. The 
main source of income is a rate levied on holdings in the 
town at 7 per cent of their annual valuation; this is generally 
assessed <hi the rentals, but the holdings in or near the bazar 
and on the outskirts of the town, which are owned and 
occupied by natives, are usually assessed at a certain scale 
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of rates fixed for every 100 square feet of ground area 
occupied. This rate brought in Rs. 55,250, and the next 
important source of revenue consisted of the rents of lands 
and houses owned by the Municipality, which amounted to 
Rs. 45,300. The Municipality owns 45 acres of land in the 
bazar, various buildings leased out as shops and residences, 
a Town Hall rented by the Amusement Club, and two covered 
markets, where sites are let out fw the sale of meat, poultry, 
fish, vegetables, etc. In the same year the lighting rate, which 
is assessed at 2 V 2 per cent on the valuation of the houses, 
yielded Rs. 38,450; the water-rate, assessed at 2^U per cent, 
Rs. 22,500; and conservancy, including scavenging and 
latrine rates, Rs. 22,550; the latter rates are assessed at 
Re. 1-12 to Rs. 17 on houses valued up to Rs. 600 and at 
Rs. 3 per cent on houses valued above Rs. 600. Besides these 
receipts, the municipal market brings in a revenue of over 
Rs. 9,000. Apart from loans and extraordinary items of 
receipts, the ordinary income of the Municipality is 
Rs. 2,18,390, and the current demand on account of taxes is 
Rs, 1,41,000. The incidence of taxation is hi^er than in any 
other town in Bengal, being Rs. 8-5-10 per head of the 
population. 


EXPENDITURE 

The average annual expenditure in the decade ending in 1901- 
02 was Rs. 1,72,000, and in 1905-06 the total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 3,01,800. Excluding debts and extraordinary 
heads, however, it was only Rs. 2,50,250; and of this amount, 
26.9 per cent was spent on lighting, 24.8 per cent on 
conservancy, 17.4 per cent on public works, and 7.6 per cent 
on the water-works. The heaviest charge on the income of the 
Municipality is the electric-light installation, introduced in 
1897, which supplies the streets and a large number of the 
houses. The installation is at Sidrapong, on the lower slope 
of the hill some 4 miles to the west of the town. The 
conservancy arrangements are on the whole very complete, a 
large staff of sweepers from Alwar in Rajputana being 
entertained and the night-soil removed by train to Batasia 
near Ghum. It is now proposed, however, to substitute for the 
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present arrangement a complete system of septic tanks and 
sewage pipes. A volunteer fire-brigade has recently (1906) 
been started. 

The length of the roads kept up by the Municipahty is 37 
miles; and the maintenance of these roads and of the various 
buildings is a heavy recurring charge. The water-supply is 
obtained from a number of springs on the western flank of 
Senchal, where it is led into setting tanks. It is then conveyed 
by a 9-inch pipe as far as Ghum, and thence by two lines to 
reservoirs built at St. Paul’s School and Rockville. From these 
reservoirs it is distributed to the town through pipes of 
various dimensions having a total length of I 2 V 2 miles. It is 
in contemplation to introduce a filtration scheme in order to 
avoid all possible risk of contamination to the water. The 
liabilities of the Municipality are heavy, owing to the large 
amount of loans which it has from time to time received from 
Government for large schemes, such as the water-works and 
the electric-light installation. These loams amoimt to 6 lakhs 
of rupees, and nearly Rs. 35,000 have to be set aside every 
year for the payment of the principal and interest'. 


KURSEONG 

Kurseong was constituted a Municipality in 1879, and its 
affairs are administered by a Board consisting of 12 Municipal 
Commissioners, of whom one, the Civil Medical officer, is an 
ex-officio member, while 6 are elected and 5 are nominated 
by Government. The area within municipal limits is 2 square 
miles, and the total number of rate-payers is 706 or 15.7 per 
cent of the population. During the 10 years ending in 1901- 
02 the average annual income was Rs. 10,000; and in 1905- 
06 the income amounted to Rs. 72,200, but of this sum Rs. 
51,600 represented a loan granted by Government. The 
principal source of income is a tax on houses and lands, which 
in that year brought in Rs. 10,250; and after this, the water- 
rate, whidi realized Rs. 4,150, and conservanQr, including 
scavenging and latrine rates, the receipts from which 
amounted to Rs. 3,480. The other receipts are insi gnificant. 
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The tax on houses and lands is a rate assessed on holdings 
at 7 V 2 per cent of their annual valuation; the water-rate is 
levied at 5 per cent on the valuation of houses which have 
connection pipes, and at 2 V 2 per cent in the case of houses 
which have no connection pipes, but use watere supplied by 
the Municipality; while the latrine fee is assessed at the rate 
of Re. 1-8 to Rs. 11 on houses valued up to Rs. 600 and at 
2 per cent of the valuation on houses valued above that 
amount. The current demand of taxes is Rs. 18,700, and the 
total incidence of taxation is heavy, being Rs. 4 per head of 
the population. 

The expenditure during the decade ending in 1901-02 was 
on the average Rs. 9,600 a year, and in 1905-06 it amounted 
to Rs. 73,400, but of this amount Rs. 51,100 represented 
advances and sums invested in securities. Conservancy 
constituted the heaviest charge on the Municipality, accoimting 
for 35.4 per cent of the expenditure, and then came medical 
relief (13.3 per cent), water-supply (13 per cent), general 
establishment (11.55 per cent) and drainage (10.2 per cent). 

The two principal requirements of the town at present are 
an effective system of drainage and an extended water-supply. 
The drainage has been rendered as complete as it could be 
with the limited funds at the disposal of the Municipality, but 
much yet remains to be done in putting the numerousyVtoras 
in a more sanitary state and in having a regular system of 
drains to carry off the waste water and filth from the bazar 
to suitable distance down the hill. The water-supply is 
obtained from 15 springs on Dow Hill above the town; it is 
collected in a reservoir with three tanks and is distributed 
from a reservoir by pipes having a length of 4 miles. There 
is, at present, a certain scarcity of water during the hot 
weather months; and it has accordingly been proposed to tap 
more springs in the forest above Sepoydhura, and thus to 
make ^e supply adequate for the increasing population and 
the numerous buildinp being erected in the town. 



CHAPTER XV 

EDUCATION 

NATIVE EDUCATION 


No article on the progress of education in the district of 
Darjeeling would be complete or accurate which did not accord 
the first place of honour to those Christian missionaries who 
have teen pioneers in this as in much other good work. Not 
only have the missionaries been the pioneers of education 
among the native population, but for the last generation 
practically the oiJy organization for meeting the primary 
educational wants of the people of the hills has teen the 
Church of Scotland Mission. Government has had its own 
Anglo-Hindi and High Schools and has established and 
maintained several vernacular schools in the Tarai, but it has 
had such confidence in the Mission—a confidence which 
public opinion, as voiced by municipalities following the lead 
of Government by planters and by Indians of different classes 
and creeds, has emphasised as not misplaced—^that up till this 
year (1906) all the (Sovemment contributions to primary 
education, as well as those of the two municipalities of 
the district, have teen entrusted to the Mission for 
expenditure ; for it has been found that practical solid 
educational work on broad wise lines has been obtained 
through the Mission at a minimum cost to Government. 


EARLY EFFORTS 

When the British took over the district, popular education was 
practically unknown. A few of the tetter classes had, spas¬ 
modically, private tutors for their boys; a few, who themselves 
could read, tried to hand on their gifts to their families; and 


I am indebted to the Revd. R. Kilgour, B. d., for this account of education 
among the hill people. 
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in Buddhist monasteries, novitiate monks were taught to 
chant Tibetan texts. But of education in general there was 
none and no schools worthy of the name were in existence. 
The first attempt to reach the hill people by education was 
made more than half a century ago by the Revd. W. Start, a 
private missionary, who added to his record of good work in 
Darjeeling by opening a school for Lepchas. After him came 
a band of German missionaries, one of whom, Mr. Niebel, 
devoted himself especially to school work, prepared some 
Lepcha primers, and gathered some boys together into 
schools. 

MR. MACFARLANE’S WORK 

But it was not till the advent of the Revd. William Macfarlane, 
in 1869, that any broad scheme of vernacular education was 
devised for the district. Mr. Macfarlane soon saw that the one 
thing required for the development of the the district, for 
raising the people in the scale of civilization, and incidentally 
for obtaining a powerful lever for his mission work, was some 
statesmanlike scheme of education. A highlander himself, he 
set himself to devise for these Indian highlanders a system 
of education based on that of which he himself was an 
admirable product, the system of his native land, which aimed 
at putting some opportunity for even the initial stages of 
learning within the reach of every child. He realized that the 
first thing necessary to secure this end was a class of trained 
teachers; and with this object he collected a band of hill lads, 
to teach whom he devoted the first years of his missionary life 
in the hills. This class was the nucleus of the Training School 
at Kalimpong, which now trains teachers for the whole 
district. As he found that to take boys away for such a course 
of training meant a practical diminution in the income of the 
family, Mr. Macfarlane induced Government to offer 
scholarships for the students during their course. He grasped 
the fact that the Nepalis were people of a stronger character 
than any of the other hill tribes, and he soon found that their 
language was so akin to Hindi that he could use many Hindi 
text-books as a means of instruction. He also found that the 
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Lepchas and Bhotias, from their contact with Hindi and 
Nepali-speaking peoples, were soon able to converse in this 
language. So he fixed upon it as the lingua franca, and in it 
prepared text-books, some of which are still in use in the 
district. He himself taught hour after hour in the face of many 
discouragements, great difficulties, and the frequent 
disappearance of the most promising pupils. But at last he 
was able to offer, with the help of Government, to start 
primary schools all over the district. Government at once 
came to his aid with liberal grants. He enlisted the sympathy 
of the tea-planters, and so won his way to the hearts of the 
cultivators and village headmen that soon many of them 
offered to build school-rooms, if he would only supply the 
teachers. Some of the tea gardens and some of the native 
cultivators also regularly contributed to the support of the 
teachers—a support continued in many of the old places and 
extended to several new schools up to the present time. 

SUBSEQUENT PROGRESS 

In a few years Mr. Macfarlane’s system had so taken hold of 
the district that in 1873 tiiere were 25 Primary schools vidth 
615 boys and girls receiving instruction. The work, of which 
the foundations were thus laid broad and deep, has steadily 
grown under his successors, and the Educational Department 
of the Church of Scotland Mission work in the district is now 
a most important factor in the spread of knowledge amongst 
the people. There is a special training school for teachers, with. 
a European Principal, in which 40 students are at present 
under training. Six missionaries spend part of their time in 
superintending the schools of the tracts allotted to their 
charge, arranging for new openings, appointing and looking 
after teachers, and regularly examining their work. Each 
charge has been mapped out into parishes under the 
immediate supervision of the pastor or catechist, who 
regularly inspects the schools in his parish, thus introducing 
the old Scottish parochial school system. There are now 70 
schools, of which 55 are both day and night schools, with a 
roll of 2,420 boys and 300 girls, and an average attendance 
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of 1,880. A recent return showed that very few centres of 
population are now without some school situated within a 
reasonable distance, in many cases within a mile or two. The 
schools are scattered throughout the whole district, in the 
towns, in the villages, and on the tea gardens; and the help 
rendered by Government, villagers and tea-planters, has gone 
on steadily since Mr. Macfarlane’s day. The main educational 
developments since his time have been the addition of a few 
Anglo-Hindi schools, some Upper Primary schools, a Tibetan 
school and special girls’ schools where such have been found 
necessary. But in the main the educational work is stUl 
conducted on the lines laid down by the pioneer. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Government has its own Anglo-Vernacular schools at 
Darjeeling and Kurseong reaching a special class, principally 
the children of Bengali and other immigrants into the 
district; but the main educational work must always remain 
that of Primary schools, the object of which is to teach the hill 
children to read and write in their own vernaculars, though 
there is no objection to the chosen few passing beyond that 
stage. The tea-planters, who are the principal employers of 
labour in the district, would resent from an economic point 
of view, both for the sake of the employees as well as for their 
own, any attempt to make, for example, Anglo-Vernacular 
education general; and the rtiissionaries are at one with them 
in this opinion. 

The instruction given in the Primary schools is of the 
simplest, viz., reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, a little 
geography, and a very little science. Few of the children 
proceed beyond the initial stages. Most are taken away to 
work, and thus add to the family income, just when they 
would be passing into the second or third book; so that a far 
greater niunber of scholars pass through the schools in a year 
than is shown in the figures at any particular date. In simple 
reading, etc., a hill child learns as quickly as most, but they 
are deficient in arithmetic. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Girls’ schools have developed greatly during the past few 
years, principally owing to the advent from Scotland of ladies 
with a special aptitude for teaching. In Oaijeeling there is a 
Girls’ Boarding School and Female Teachers’ Training School, 
teaching up to the Upper Primary standard and able to train 
for the teachers’ certificates, with industrial departments 
producing much useful work. At Kalimpong there is a special 
Lace School under the charge of a lace expert paid by 
Government. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS 

Night schools have always formed a special feature of the 
Mission’s educational work. These offer facilities for a class 
who, while out at work all day, desire to spend a few hours 
improving their minds at night. They are especially popular 
on tea gardens. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

As already stated, Government has up to this year expended 
all its grants for primary education in the hills through the 
agency of the Mission. But the time has come when further 
advances must be made, now that the ground has been 
prepared, and the inifial difficulties have been overcome. The 
Mission authorities feel they have reached the maximum of 
the financial contribution they can make to this work ; and 
Government, while recognizing the pioneer work it has done, 
proposes that a new system of Government schools should be 
started on those tea gardens which desire it. Government 
offers a grant-in-aid, and expects the garden to provide and 
maintain the school-house and bear a part of the cost. But it 
is still left open to the individual planter to ask for the help 
of the Mission in the superintendence of the schools—a help 
which, there is reason to believe,, will not be refused; and this 
development should mark a great increase in the educational 
facilities of the whole district. 
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STATISTICS OF EDUCATION 

The preceding account, which has been contributed by the 
Revd. R. Kilgour, B.D., shews how great the progress of 
education among the native population of the hills has been 
during the last half century; and it is only necessary to quote 
a few statistics for the district as a whole to illustrate its 
practical results. In 1860-61 there was only one school 
receiving Government aid, the English school at Darjeeling, 
which had a total attendance of 16 pupils; in 1870-71 one 
more English school and 16 vernacular schools had been 
started, and there were, in all, 18 Government and aided 
schools attended by 500 pupils; in 1872-73 the district 
contained 3 Middle schools, 23 Primary schools, 1 normal and 
1 girls’ school, the number of pupils on the rolls being 680. 
In 1894-95 the number of schools had increased to 109, with 
an attendance of 3,830 pupils; and in 1904-05 there were 
altogether 142 schools with 3,950 pupils receiving instrucion. 
Of these schools, two are High schools, of which one at 
Darjeeling had an attendance of 220 and the other at 
Kalimpong contained 70 boys; four were Middle English 
schools, and one was a Middle Vernacular school, the total 
attendance at these schools being 330; two were Training 
schools; five were Upper Primary schools, and 124 were 
Lower Primary schools with an attendance of 240 and 3,080 
respectively. Altogether 19.8 per cent of the boys of school¬ 
going age were receiving instruction, while the percentage of 
girls attending schools was far above the Provincial average. 
The total expenditure on education in the same year 
amounted to Rs. 38,216 only. 

These figures do not at first sight appear to shew any very 
general diffusion of education among the people at large, 
judged by an European standard, but, as compared with the 
rest of the Province, Darjeeling occupies a high place. At the 
census of 1901 a special return was made of those who were 
able to read and write any language. People of whatever age 
who could do this were entered as literate, and those who 
could not as illiterate. The qualification seems a simple one. 
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but, even so, only 1 male in 10 and 1 female in 200 was able 
to satisfy it in the whole of Bengal. In Daijeeling, however, 
it was found that no less than 12 per cent of the males or 
approximately 1 in 8, were literate, while the proportion of 
literate females rose during the decade ending in 1901 from 
5 to 14 per 1,000 (approximately 1 in 71)—a ratio surpassed 
by no other district in Bengal or Eastern Bengal outside 
Calcutta. The advance of education among the female 
population is all the more satisfactory, when it is remembered 
that 30 years ago there was only one girls’ school in the 
district, the existence of which was chiefly owing to Miss 
Macfarlane’s energy and perseverance. The Nepalis, it was 
said, thought the idea of educating girls quite absurd, but 
some encouraging symptoms had appeared, as a number of 
lads who were trained in the normal school had begun 
teaching their sisters since they became teachers.* 

CONTRAST BETWEEN THE HILLS AND THE TARAI 

The two most prominent features of the progress of education 
in the district are the very great advance which has been 
made in the hills in spite of the difficulties of teaching a 
polyglot population scattered among the mountains and the 
backwardness of the Tarai. Writing in 1873 Mr. Macfarlane 
remarked : 

The boys in the Tarai schools are far ahead of those in the 
hills, as regards the progress made in school. It fact, as 
regards education, the Tarai seems to be very like the rest of 
the plains of Bengal. In the hills, everything—races, language, 
and condition of the people—is different. It is hard to say 
which of the two classes forming the mass of the hill 
population—the village agriculturists and the tea plantation 
coolies—presents the greater difficulty as regards education. 
Among the villagers, little Nepali boys, almost as soon as they 
can distinguish between a goat and a sheep, are employed to 
look after their parents’ flocks; and the teachers find it, as 
a rule, exceedingly hard work to collect half a dozen of them 


'Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. X (1876). 
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and keep them regularly at school. Again on the tea 
plantations, from the end of March till the beginning of 
November, a little boy with scarcely strength enough to carry 
two or three seers on his back gets Rs. 3 a month in wages, 
so that during that period the plantation schools are almost 
entirely deserted. All that the hill people care for their bo3fS 
to learn are the merest elements of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. It is so easy to learn to read and write Hindi, that 
a sharp boy acquires a fair knowledge of both by the time he 
has gone through the Hindi primer. Accordingly we find that 
many boys, as soon as they have gone through the primer, 
consider their education finished. They can read and write to 
their own and their parents' satisfaction, and that is all they 
care for. 

These remarks sufficiently shew the difficulty of bringing 
home to the hill people the benefits of even a rudimentary 
education, and they also show that 30 years ago the 
inhabitants of the hills were far behing those of the Tarai. 
Conditions have now been reversed. In the Tarai there are 
only 40 primary schools with an attendance of 660 boys, the 
percentage to those of school-going age being approximately 
11 per cent. In the rest of the district there are 93 primary 
schools with 2,660 boys on the rolls, and approximately 19 per 
cent of the boys of school-going age receive instruction. The 
backwardness of the Tarai is shewn even more clearly by the 
statistics obtained at the census of 1901, when it was found 
that in the Tarai only 1 person in 35 could read and write, 
and that in the rest of the district 1 person in 12 could do so. 
It may perhaps be contended that the latter figures are 
vitialed by the fact that they include the European population 
of Darjeeling and Kurseong, but if we take those for 
Kalimpong only, where the population is entirely native, with 
the exception of about a score of Europeans, the contrast is 
almost as great, for even there 1 person in 17 can read and 
write. In the Tarai, it may be added, primary education is 
managed directly by Government, and the Church of Scotland 
Mission is not its agent, as it is in the hills. Till 1874 all the 
primary schools in the Tarai were managed by it, but in tliat 
year the Mission, manned by only one European missionary 
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and a veiy few native agents, gave them up; and when in 1895 
the Mission proposed to resume the management of primary 
education in the Tarai, the proposal was not accepted. 

ORGANIZATION 

With the exception of the Daijeeling High School, the schools 
in the hills are under the control of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, which receives fixed grants for their management 
from Government; one Sub-Inspector of Schools, who is under 
the Deputy Commissioner, has recently been appointed for 
the purpose of inspecting the primary schools. In the Tarai 
the education of the people is directly under the control of the 
Education Department, but the Deputy Commissioner, assisted 
by a Sub-Inspector of Schools, is the administrator of the 
primary grants and has power to appoint, punish, transfer or 
remove the gurus. The duty of the Sub-Inspectors is to inspect 
the primary schools ; these officers belong to the Education 
Department, the nomination and transfer of the officers 
appointed to the post resting with the director of Public 
Instruction, but they are under the general supervision of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

DISTRICT COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

In the administration of education the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by the District Committee of Public Instruction. 
This is a body which has been constituted for the general 
supervision of education in districts where the Bengal Local 
Self-Government Act is not in force, under an order which lays 
down that in such districts the Magistrate, associating with 
himself the District Committee as a consultative body, should 
retain general control over all that concerns primary education, 
including the administration of the primary grant and the 
examination for, and award of, primary scholarships. The 
Commissioner is the President and the Deputy Commissioner 
is the Vice-President; as such he is the active head of the 
Committee. Beside assisting the Deputy Commissioner in 
matters of primary education, it is the function of the District 
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Committee to see to the general supervision of the Zila school, 
so far as regards the maintenance of the buildings, the 
financial affairs of the school, and the settlement of questions 
of discipline that may be referred to them by the Head Master 
of the school; in all matters, in fact, except the determination 
of the course of instruction, and the appointment or promotion 
of teachers. 

DARJEELING HIGH SCHOOL 

A large portion of the work of this Committee consists of the 
administration of the Daijeeling Zila or High School. The 
nomination of masters and regulation of studies rest with the 
Director of Public Instruction, but the discipline and 
management of the interior economy of the school rests with 
the Committee and the Deputy Commissioner. This School 
used to be known as the Bhotia School and was formerly a 
Middle English School, but was raised to the status of a High 
school in 1892. It is open to all natives, and a great portion 
of the students consist of the children of immigrants from the 
plains, such as the native Government clerks and other 
Bengali and Hindustani residents in Daijeeling. The remainder 
are chiefly Nepalis, but a small niunber of the pupils are 
Bhotias and Lepchas, who do not intend to read for University 
examinations, are educated free, and are trained as explorers, 
interpreters and surveyors. The school is practically divided 
into two departments, one being a High school, and the other 
an elementary school for boys belonging to the hill tribes. 

EUROPEAN EDUCATION 

The European schools in the district are secondary schods, 
based on the European model, which are mainly used by the 
classes of the community next below the class which sends its 
children to be educated in England. These schools are St. 
Paul’s School (Church of England) and St. Joseph’s College 
(Roman Catholic) at Daijeeling, and the Victoria School at 
Kurseong, an undenominational school maintained by 
Government. All these are boys’ schools. The schools for girls 
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are the Diocesan Girls’ School (Church of England), the Loreto 
Convent (Roman Catholic), the Queen’s Hill School (American 
Methodist), all situated at Daijeeling, and the Dow Hill Girls’ 
School, maintained by Government, at Kurseong. 

ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 

The history* of St. Paul’s School is a very interesting one, and 
affords striking instance of the vicissitudes and difficulties 
which have been the lot of many of the European schools in 
India. In the year 1830 Archdeacon Corrie and his friends 
established a High School for Europeans in Calcutta. The 
institution failed, and in 1846 it was broken up and replaced 
by the St. Paul’s School, which was located in 1848 in a 
building in Chowringhee Road. For a time this school 
flourished, but it was unendowed, and in the end it failed to 
hold its own against it endowed rivals, the Doveton and La 
Martiniere Colleges. It fell into debt, and in 1863 the school 
was closed and the premises were sold for a sum of 
Rs. 1,30,000. It was decided by the trustees to use the sale- 
proceeds to establish a school at Darjeeling, which would, it 
was thought, be a great boon to many of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and Bengal. This was the time when Bishop Cotton 
was advocating the establishment of hill schools for Europeans. 
He raised funds by private subscription, and Government 
made an equivalent contribution. By this means a sum of 
Rs. 1,12,300 was collected, and it was invested in 1868 in the 
form of an endowment. The school was opened at Darjeeling 
in 1864 with 30 pupils on the rolls, and from that date until 
about the year 1895 the numbers gradually increased. The 
prosperity of the school then declined; it suffered from a 
growing tendency on the part of Anglo-Indian parents to send 
their children home to be educated, and also from the 
competition of the Roman Catholic St. Joseph’s College. The 
number of pupils now averages a little over 100. 

'The school is managed by a Committee of which the 
1. See Progress of Education in India, 1897-98to 1901-02, by R. Nathan 

C.I.E., I.C.S. 
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Bishop of Calcutta is the President; and the staff consists of 
six masters, all of whom are graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge. The course of study, is that prescribed by the 
Cambridge University Local Examination Syndicate with the 
addition of religious training upon the principles of the 
Church of England. Preparation is also given for the various 
competitive examinations in India, e.g., Rurki, Opium, Forest, 
Survey, Accounts, and ‘also for the examinations of the 
English Universities, the Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, etc. The school is frequented by the sons of 
Government officers and clerks, planters, railway officials, 
and the like. The ages of the pupils vary from about 8 to 19 
years; as a rule, they complete the primary course by about 
13, the middle course by about 15, and the Senior Cambridge 
Local course by about 18. About 40 per cent, of the boys go 
to England from the school—some when they reach the age 
of about 11 or 12, and others at or near the end of the course. 
The best pupils often enter Government service, e.g. the 
Police, Public Works, Accounts, Survey and Opium 
Departments. Briefly, it may be said that the aim of the school 
is to provide, at as reasonable a charge as possible, education 
of a high standard on the lines of that given in an English 
public school, to the sons of members of the European 
community who cannot afford to send their children to 
England. 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 

St. Joseph's College is a large Jesuit institution, the teaching 
staff of which is composed mainly of members of the Jesuit 
order who are unsalaried. It was opened in 1888, imder the 
direction of the Faliiers of the Society of Jesus, in a building 
known as St. Joseph’s Seminary, Sunny Bank; and was 
transferred in 1892 to its present site at North Point. When 
first opened, there were only 35 boys on the rolls, but the 
number increased to over 200 in the year 1895, and that is 
still its average strength. The College aims at a souiul 
knowledge of English, Mathematics, History, Geography, 
Modem Languages wd the Classics. The study of English 
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occupies the first place; Latin and French come next; then 
Mathematics, History and Geography. It is divided into 4 
departments—the Primary, Middle, Higher and Special 
Departments. The Special Department has been opened to 
prepare young men for the different Government examinations, 
such as Accounts, Police, Opium. Forest, etc., as well as for 
entrance into the Engineering College at Rurki. Fa^lities are 
afforded for learning modem languages, music and drawing, 
and a complete apparatus for gymnastics is at the disposal 
of the pupils. A museum of physical science instruments and 
a laboratory for chemistry are attached to the College. 

THE VICTORIA SCHOOL, KURSEONG 

The Victoria School, Kurseong, is the only Govenunent 
institution of its class in India. It was originally established 
in the year 1879 for railway employes, and its scope was 
afterwards extended to Government servants of all classes 
and to the children of officers paid out of local funds. The 
- children of non-officials are also admitted, but they pay a 
hi^er rate of fees. At the end of the year 1905-06, it had 190 
pupils on the roll, all of whom were boarders. It has a staff 
of 13 teachers, including a Gymnastic Instructor, six of the 
teachers having English or Irish qualifications, and two being 
graduates of the Calcutta University. The staff also includes 
a steward, two matrons, a trained nurse, and a lady house¬ 
keeper. The school has a Technical Department, affiliated to 
the Sibpur Civil Engineering College, in which a course 
extending over two years is provided for boys who have passed 
the Middle School examination. There is also a Commercial 
Department open to boys who have passed through the Middle 
School; the course extends over three years. It is proposed to 
erect a large preparatory school in the near future, close to 
the sdiool and under the same management 

GIRLS'aCIKXILS 

The Biooestm Girls’ School at Daijeeling has about 80 pupils, 
nearly all of whom are boarders. It has a staff of 12 mistress^ 
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and teachers, including teachers of music, besides 3 matrons. 
The governing body is the Diocesan Board of Education, 
consisting of the Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta, and the 
direct management of the school is entrusted to two sisters 
provided by the Clewer Sisterhood in England. The Loreto 
Convent has 165 pupUs, the msgority of whom are boarders. 
The staff consists of 22 nuns and 35 lay teachers. The Dow 
Hill School is the girls’ department of the Government school 
at Kurseong. It has 120 pupils, all of whom are boarders, and 
a staff of 9 class mistresses and 2 music teachers. The 
Subordinate staff consists of 2 matrons, a nurse and a lady 
house-keeper. There is also a Training College attached to the 
school, with 20 students and a staff of 2 teachers. 



CHAPTER XVI 

GA2ETTEER 


British Bhutan —A name formerly given to the portion of the 
district lying to the east of the Tista, which was wrested from 
Bhuto by the war of 1864-65. 

British Sikkim— A name formerly given to the hill territory 
of Darjeeling, the term was originally applied to the hill 
territory ceded by the Raja of Sikkim in 1835, which formed 
the nucleus of the preseixt district. This tract, which included 
an area of 138 square miles, consisted of an irregular strip 
of land, about 24 miles long and from 5 to 6 miles wide, 
extending from the foot of the hills below Pankhabari on the 
south to the frontier of Sikkim on the north. The boundaries 
of British Sikkim were extended in 1850 by the armexation 
from Sikkim of three tracts in the hills, viz., the territory in 
the north-west beyond the Little Rangit river, and two strips 
of land extending on either side of the old hill territory to the 
Tista on the east and to the Nepal boundary on the west. At 
the same time, the British also annexed the territory at the 
foot of the hills, which was then known as the Sikkim Morung 
and is now called the Tarai. 

Baling— An old Bhutanese fort situated in the south-east 
of the Kalimpong tract to the east of the Tista. The fort, which 
was stormed by the British troops in the Bhutanese war of 
1864-65, is situated at a height of 3,350 feet above sea-level 
on a lofty eminence overlooking the Duars. It has been 
dismantled, and only a few picturesque ruins remain. 

Dalingkot— A name formerly given to the portion of the 
district east of the Tista. The name, which is derived from that 
of the fort mentioned above, was given to this tract, when it 
was constituted a subdivision in 1865. 

Daijeeling— The head-quarters of the district situated in 
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the Lower Himalayas in 27° 3' N., and 88° 18' E., at a distance 
of 379 miles by raO from Calcutta. The name Darjeeling is a 
corruption of Doije-hng and means the place of the dorje, the 
mystiq thunderbolt of the Lamaist religion, a designation 
formerly given to the Buddhist monastery which used to stand 
on the top of Observatory Hill. 

The town is situated on a long spur, which projects to the 
north from the Senchal-Singalia range of mountains. This 
spur rises somewhat abruptly from Ghum to an elevation of 
7,886 feet at Katapahar, and then gradually descends to 7,520 
feet at Jalapahar and to 7,002 feet at the Chaurasta, which 
may be regarded as the centre of the station. It rises again 
to 7,163 feet at Observatory Hill just above the Chaurasta, 
and then divides into two, the Lebong spur and the Takvar 
spur, which sink down to the valley of the Rangit. In shape, 
Darjeeling resembles the letter Y, the base being represented 
by Ghum, the capital or upright portion of the letter by the 
ridge stretching from Katapahar to the Chaurasta, and the 
two arms to right and left by the spur^on which stand Legong 
(5,970 feet) and Birch Hill, the highest point of which is 6,874 
feet above sea-level. The total area of the station is nearly 5 
square miles, and the difference in height between its highest 
and'lowest points is about 2,000 feet, Katapahar being 7,886 
feet and Lebong 5,970 feet high. The ridge is very narrow at 
the top, along which some of the European houses are 
perched, while others occupy positions on its flanks. The 
eastern slope which looks down Into the Rangnu valley is very 
steep, but the western slope is much gentler, and it is here 
that most of the public buildings and the bazar have been 
built. Below the latter lie the jail, the Botanic Gardens and 
the native town, which is chiefly occupied by the poorer 
classes of natives, and consists of huts built without method 
or regularity. Still lower down are tea-gardens, which come 
up to the limit of the houses. 

THE SNOWY RANGE 

The situation of Darjeeling is singularly beautiful, standing 
as it does on a narrow ridge that juts out into a vast basin 
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in the heart of the Himalayas. To the west and south it is 
enclosed by mountains higher than itself, but to the north and 
north-east the view is more open, and the eye travels past 
range upon range of hills, rising in ascending waves behind 
the cultivated slopes of the nearer Sikkim hills, until the 
prospect terminates in the distant snowy mountains with 
their long girdle of rugged peaks. The spectator, in fact, stands 
on the stage of a vast amphitheatre of mountains, the sides 
of the amphitheatre being formed by the Singalia chain 20 
mUes to the west and by the loftier Chola range 40 miles away 
on the east. To the extreme right are the mountains of 
Bhutan, conspicuous among which are Gipmochi (14,518 feet) 
and the fortress-like crest of Chumanago or Dopendikang 
(17,310 feet); to the left are the mountains of Nepal and the 
long range marking the limit of British territory, on which 
stands Sandakphu, (11,929 feet); in the middle are the lofly 
mountains of northern Sikkim. In front, at a distance on only 
45 miles, the great twin peaks of Kinchiiyunga (28,146 feet), 
tower above the titanic group of snowy mountains which fills 
the northern horizon. This gigantic mountain is flanked on the 
west by Kabru (24,015 feet) with its crest resembling that of 
a double-poled tent, and by the sharp hom-like peak of Jano 
(25,300 feet); and on the east by Pan^m (22,020 feet), a name 
meaning the king’s minister, which has been given to this 
peak because it stands by the side of the king of mountains, 
IQnchiiyunga. Furthe^r to the east is a long Une of other snowy 
mountains, of which the sharp conical peak of Narsingh 
(18,145 feet) and the graceful snow-mantled crest of Siniolchu 
or D2 (22,520 feet) are the most beautiful; Kinchinjhau 
(22,720 feipt), with its flat table-like top showing at a distance 
of 69 miles, is the most curious; and the great mass of 
.Dongkya 72 miles away is the most distant. In the near 
foreground the cone-shaped peak of Tendong (8,676 feet) 
stands out as the most prominent feature in the landscape. 
It is a sacred mountain to the Lepchas, by whom it is regarded 
as the Mount Ararat of their race. According to their tradition, 
there was a great flood in the days when there were none but 
Lepchas in the land. The few survivors fled to the high crest 
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of this mountain, which miraculously elongated itself as the 
flood rose, and thus kept its clinging refogees finm being 
engulfed. Its name Tendong or “the uplifted horn,” still 
preserves the memory of this ancient legend. It is a curious 
coincidence that this mountain should have been called Mount 
Ararat by the early residents of Darjeeling, but this is only 
due to the fact that the peculiar shape of its summit resembled 
that of the peak shown in children’s books as the resting -place 
of the Ark. 

SCENERY 

Many descriptions have been given of the beauties of the 
snowy range as seen from Darjeeling; but perhaps none is so 
pleasing as that which Sir Joseph Hooker gave while 
protesting that it was impossible for him to give any 
description, at all. “The most eloquent descriptions I have 
read,” he says, “fail to convey to my mind’s eye the forms and 
colours of snowy mountains, or to my imagination the 
sensations and impressions that rivet my attention to these 
sublime phenomena when they are present in reality; and I 
shall not therefore obtrude any attempt of the kind upon my 
reader. The latter has probably seen the Swiss Alps, whicji, 
though barely possessing half the sublimity, extent, or height 
of the Himalaya, are yet far more beautiful. In either case he 
is struck with the precision and sharpness of their outlines, 
and still more with the wonderful play of colours on their 
snowy flanks, ftom the glowing hues reflected in orange, gold 
and ruby, from clouds illuminated by the sinking or rising 
sun, to the ghastly pallor that succeeds with twilight, when 
the red seems to give place to its complementary colour green. 
Such dissolving views elude all attempts at description, they 
are far too aerial to be chained to the memory, and fade from 
it so fast as to be gazed upon day after day, with undiminished 
admiration and pleasure, long after the mountains themselves 
have lost their sublimity and apparent hbig^t. On first 
viewing this glorious panorama, the impression produced on 
the imagination by their prodigious elevation is that the peaks 
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tower in the air and pierce the clouds, and such are the terms 
generally used in descriptions of similar alpine scenery; but 
the observer,* if he look again, will find that even the most 
stupendous occupy a very low position on the horizon, the top 
of Kinchin itself measuring only 4° 31'above the level of the 
observer. Donkia, again, which is 23,176 feet above the sea, 
rises only 1° 55' above the horizon; an angle which is quite 
inappreciable to the eye, when unaided by instruments.” 

Unfortunately this beautiful panorama is only too rarely 
unveiled, except in the hot-weather months, at the close of the 
rains, and in the beginning of the cold weather. At other times, 
it is more often than not hidden by envious mists, which lift 
only at rare intervals for a few minutes at a time. Throughout 
the greater part of the year, the prevailing wind is from the 
south-east and comes laden with moisture from the Bay of 
Bengal. It rises at sunrise, and its vapours are early 
condensed on the flanks of Senchal; billowy clouds rapidly 
succeed small patches of vapour, which, rolling over to the 
northern side of the mountain, are carried north-west over’ 
a broad intervening valley to Darjeeling. Very often the whole 
eastern sky, from the top of the Darjeeling ridge, is enveloped 
in a dense fog by 9 a.m., while the western exposure eryoys 
sunshine for an hour or two later. Before noon, however, 
masses of mist roll over the ridge to the westward, gradually 
filling up the valleys, so that the whole station is soon 
enveloped in blinding' mist and fog. 


THE STATION 

'The station itself is picturesquely situated on a long narrow 
ridge, with great valleys, 4,000 to 6,000 feet deep, on either 
side and a number of small spurs projecting from their flanks; 
but the lover of the beautifiil will find little to admire in the 
medley of houses with corrugated-iron roofs which climb the 
hill-sides. Much, however, has been done to relieve their bare 
outlines, and it is only a question of time before the trees 
which have been planted with to some extent replace the 
forest growth which once covered the slopes. The taste of the 
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pioneers of arboriculture in Daijeeling has, however, not 
always been very happy; and the predominant tree is the 
quick-growing cryptomeria which has been introduced from 
China and Japan. The seeds were obtained from trees that 
had been raised from seed brought to India by Mr. Fortune 
on his first mission to China in search of tea seed. On his 
return, he gave a quantity of seeds to Dr. Falconer, 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, for distribution in 
the different hill stations; and a number of trees were raised 
in a nursery at Jalapahar by Dr. Anderson during 1864-65 
from the seed sent to Daijeeling. They have a somewhat stiff, 
funereal appearance, and have a curious resemblance to the 
conventional wooden trees which find a place in children’s 
boxes of toys. Their stiffness is, however, relieved by a number 
of other trees which are found all over the station, such as 
birches, alders, maples, oaks, rhododendrons, the glossy¬ 
leaved pipli (Bucklandia populnea), the scarlet-blossomed 
Eiythrina, and the feathery blue-stemmed Sikkim bamboo; 
while the banks and grassy slopes have been planted out with 
dahhas, lilies and hydrangeas, and, in places, with the homely 
furze and primorse. Unfortimately, the deodar and other 
Himalayan pines do not thrive at Daijeeling owing to the 
excessive humidity which prevails. 


POPULATION 

In 1872, before the construction of the railway, when the only 
approach to Daijeeling was by a long tedious march over the 
plains of Bengal, the population numbered only 3,157; but 
during the next nine years it increased by more than 100 per 
cent. In 1881 the construction of the Daijeeling-Himalayap 
Railway brought the station within a day’s journey of 
Calcutta, and the population again doubled itself between the 
years 1881 and 1891. Its growth since 1891 has been less 
rapid, the disastrous landslips of 1899 having caused a 
temporary check to its development; but when the census of 
1901 was taken it was found that the number of inhabitants 
had increased by 20 per cent, and amounted to 16,924: An 
enumeration carried out in the preceding September showed. 
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however, a population of 23,852 or 50 per cent, more than in 
the cold-weather months, the difference being due to the fact 
that, during the hot weather and rainy months, Darjeeling is 
the head-quarters of the Bengal Govenunent, and is crowded 
with visitors who escape to its cool bracing climate from the 
stifling heat of the plains. Its position as a summer resort for 
visitors and invalids is now firmly established, but the further 
extension of the town is a question of some difficulty. Most 
of the available building sites have been already taken up and 
built upon; the picturesque wooded spur of Birch Hill, where 
sites could ^)e found, has been reserved as a park; and there 
appears at present to be little prospect of further expansion 
unless a suburb is built out in the direction of Ghum. 

OBSERVATORY HILL 

The most picturesque point in Darjeeling is Observatory Hill, 
which commands a magnificent view of the mountains and 
valleys by which Darjeeling is surrounded. Formerly, the hill 
was crowned by a Buddhist monastery, which was destroyed 
by the Gurkhas when they overran the country in the early 
part of the 19th century. This monastery, which was a branch 
of the Daling monastery in Sikkim, was rebuilt on its old site 
above the cave which is reputed to lead underground to 
Lhasa; but it was subsequently removed to the Bhotia Basti 
lower down the hill to the spot where it still stands. The old 
site is however still a place of great sanctity, at which the 
Buddhists make quaint offerings and libations, often brought 
in enamelled iron kettles made in Birmingham, and set up 
poles and bamboos fluttering with strings of flags, “the horses 
of the wind,” which transport their prayers to the gods. Round 
this hill runs the Mall, a narrow circular road about I mile 
long, where pony races and gymkhanas used to be held. The 
monastery or gompa in Bhotia Basti, some himdred feet 
below, is perhaps one of the most interesting sights in 
Darjeeling. It is a simple two-storied structure, surrounded by 
tall posts bearing long strings of flapping prayer flags, with 
a number of small prayer wheels on each side of the entrance 
and two gigantic barrels of the same kind in the portico. The 
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interior consists of two dark low-roofed rooms, in which are 
enshrined the idols wd sacred vessels, painted scrolls, and 
a collection of Buddhist scriptures. Above it by the sidet>f the 
road is a massive white-washed chorten erected to the honour 
of some pious Lama. 

THE BAZAR 

On the otherside of the hill is the bazar, ugly enough in itself 
with its closely packed huts and shops, but of interest on 
account of the medley of races found in it. here may be seen 
sleek, black-bearded Marwaris, sitting in their cloth shops 
and perpetually conning mysterious account-books, before a 
little wooden door concealing the shrine of their favourite god 
Ganesh; specious smooth-tongued Kashmiri and Punjabi 
merchants; petty Hindustani shop-keepers from the plains; 
and a crowd of hill people of various nationalities, such as the 
brawny Sikkimese Bhotias, the placid Lepchas, and the active 
and alert Nepalese. The shops are equally varried in 
character, ranging from the ordinary glass-fronted shops, 
dealing in European piece-goods, groceries, glass, hardware 
and crockery, to dingy stalls containing a curious assortment 
of Oriental articles intended for visitors, such as turquoise, 
coral and amber ornaments, jade and agate cups and beads, 
Nepali kukris, Bhotia and Lepcha knives, brass tea-pots, 
prayer-wheels, bells, amulets and other curiosities illustrative 
of Buddhist monastic life. 

BOTANIC GARDENS 

Below the bazar are the Lloyd Botanic Gardens, so called 
because the site was granted by Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor of 
Lloyd’s Bank in Darjeeling. It was transferred to its present 
site from Rangarun in 1878, and some of the original trees, 
and many of the cryptomerias with which the bare slopes were 
planted up atill remain. The garden is divided into two main 
parts, the upper or indigenous section, and the lower or exotic 
section; but some small sections are reserved for the flora of 
the hills of Southern, North-Western and Eastern India. From 
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its first establishment, the garden has done very useful work 
in introducing into the district many new plants, trees and 
shrubs, mostly from the temperate.parts of the world; but the 
■ number of species tried and found to be unsuitable to the 
climate of Daijeeling is greatly in the magority. The grovuids, 
which are laid out in slopes, lawns and flower-beds, have a 
park-hke appearance. They contain an extraordinary variety 
of different species in a small area. Among European species 
which have been introduced are the hawthorn, blackberry, 
gorse, broom, horse-chestnut, ash, elder, myrtle, birch, elm, 
yew, box, privet, clematis, lilac and honey suckle. From China 
and Japan come cryptomerias, plums, cherries, magnolias and 
maples, and from other parts of Asia the weeping willow and 
deodar. Africa is represented by many Cape bulbous plants 
and the cypress known as Callitris Whytei; America by the 
Magnolia grandiflora and the Juniperus Bermudiana; while 
the silver and black wattle, the silver oak, the blue gum or 
eucalyptus have been imported from Australia and New 
Zealand. In the centre of the garden is a Natural History 
Museum, which has been recently started and which contains 
a small but good collection of the birds, moths and butterflies 
of Daijeeling. A short distance to the south are the Victoria 
waterfalls, where a small stream, called the Kagjhora, which 
drains a large ravine above, comes down in a cascade over a 
preceipitous crag some 100 feet high, and then hurries down 
to the valley below. 


BIRCH HILL 

A great contrast to the trim lawns of the Botanic Gardens is 
afforded by the natural beauty of the woods situated on Birch 
Hill. These woods, with their wealth of vegetation, shady 
walks and old moss-covered and creeper-bound trees, show 
what Daijeeling was like when it was first discovered. This 
is the only part of the station where the fine forests which once 
covered the hill-side have not been ruthlessly swept aiway by 
house-builders, though a few survivors of the forest giants 
may still be seen here and there. 
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Just below Birch Hill Park is the Cemetery, laid out in 
terraces on the steep hill-side. It contains the grave of General 
Lloyd, the discoverer of Darjeeling, who died here in 1865 just 
30 years after he discovered the place; and close by is a tomb¬ 
stone erected to the memory of Csoma de Koros, an Hungarian 
Philologist, whose life-long aim it was to prove by philological 
researches that the nomad racesfrom whom the Hungarians 
are descended came from Tibet. When a young student, he 
begged his way across Asia and spent many years in a Tibetan 
monastery, compiling a great dictionary and grammar of the 
Tibetan language. On his way to Lhasa to resume his labours, 
he died at Darjeeling in 1842. The saddest comer in the 
cemetery is that containing the tombstones erected in memory 
of the 10 children who were killed by the landslips of 1899, 
two dying in the arms of their faithful Indian nurse, while 
another inscription records in simple language how four out 
of six brothers and sisters who were killed by the slips were 
buried by God himself imder the mountains on the other side 
of the hill. 

BUILDINGS 

The buildings in the town are all modem and of little interest. 
The principal are the Shrubbery, the summer residence of lire 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, which was built on the site 
of an old cottage in 1879, and the Ilarbar Hall attached to it, 
which was added later; the Eden Sanitarium built in 1882 
at the instance of Sir Ashley Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, on a site formed by cutting down the old Post-office 
hill on which the Bhotia school stood; and the Lewis Jubilee 
Sanitarium erected in 1887 on land given by the Maharaja 
of Gooch Behar. Of the churches the most prominent is St. 
Andrew’s Church belonging to the Church of England. The 
present stmcture is modem, being built in 1870, but it 
occupies the site of the first church in Darjeeling, the 
foundation stone of which was laid on St. Andrew’s Day, 1843. 
The modem building contains some memorial tablets which 
are illustrative of the history of Darjeeling, such as that to 
the memory of the soldiers who died on service in Sikkim in 
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1888-89, and that of General Lloyd recording the fact that “to 
his exertions and personal influence with the I^ja of Sikkim 
the Province of Bengal is indebted for the Sanitarium of 
Daijeeling.” The other churches are the Union Chapel of the 
Nonconformists, which w^ established in 1869 as a place of 
worship where ministers of any section of the Protestant 
church would be welcome to conduct service according to the 
views held by them; the Scots’ Kirk built in 1894 by the 
Church of Scotland Mission; and the Chapel of the Immaculate 
Conception, dose to the Roman Catholic Presbytery and 
Loreto Convent. The principal dvil public buildings are the 
Bengal Secretariat Offices built in 1898; the Kdchahri, 
containing the offices of Deputy Commissioner, District 
Superintendent of PoUce and Conservator of Forests, the 
Registration office, treasury and various dvil and criminal 
courts, which was erected in 1897 in place of the old Kachahri 
which had been burnt, with nearly all the records in the 
preceding year; and the jail, several hundred feet below the 
bazar, from which bread made by the prisoners is supplied to 
the troops and general public. 

EDUCATION 

The chief educational institutions are St. Paul’s School, which 
was established in Calcutta in 1845 for the education of 
Europeans and Eurasians and was removed to Darjeeling in 
1864, and the St. Joseph’s College, under the management of 
the Jesuit Fathers, which was founded at Suimy Bank in 
1888, but was transferred to the present buildings at North 
Point in 1892. They are situated at extreme ends of the 
station, St. Paul’s Sdiool being close to Jalapahar at a height 
of 7,376 feet, and St. Joseph’s College rdbout 2 miles north of 
the railway station on the Lebong road, at an elevation of 
6,507 feet above sea-level. There are two girls’ schools for 
Europeans and Euraaans, the Diocesan Girls' School for 
Protestants and the Lmreto Convent School for Roman 
Catholics. The principal sdrool for natives is the Daijeeling 
Higdi Sehoid, whidi contains a large number of pupils of 
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different races, Nepalis, Bengalis, Hindustanis, Bhotias and 
Lepchas. 

MEDICAL 

The most important medical institution is the Eden Sanitarium, 
where there is accommodation for 70 sick and convalescent 
patients in the main building and for 18 persons in the 
contagious wards; while the hospital, which was opened in 
1901, contains seven beds and an excellent operating theatre 
of the most modem type. The Lewis Jubilee Sanitarium which 
is intended for natives provides accommodation for 99 
persons; a phthisical ward, which is to be attached to this 
institution, is now under construction. The town also contains 
a large dispensary, the Victoria Memorial Dispensary, 
containing 45 beds, which does much useful'work among the 
poorer Natives and Europeans. 


CANTONMENTS 

The cantonments are situated on the ridges of Katapahar and 
Jalapahar above the town and on the spur of Lebong below 
it. At Katapahar are Artillery barracks, which accommodate 
a battery of Field Artillery and a company of Garrison 
Artillery during the summer. Jalapahar is a convalesceirt 
Depot and contains accommodation for 400 men. The Lebong 
cantomnent below Darjeeling is occupied by one battalion of 
a British Infantry Regiment. The head-quarters of the 
Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles are at Darjeeling; the force 
consists of six companies with head-quarters at Kurseong, 
Jalpaiguri, Dam-Dim, Nagrakot, Alipur-Duars and Pumea, 3 
companies of cadets and one reserve company. 

In concluding this sketch of Darjeeling, it may be of 
interest to mention its appearance in 1840. The only public 
building was the Superintmrdent’s kaehahri just below 
Observatory Hill, a plain wattle and dab bungalow with an 
iron roof. There was no church and no clock, and it was 
suggested that, if Government could not afford a dock, a good 
sun-dial would be very acceptable! Only about 30 juivate 
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houses had been built, all of wattle and dab, some with iron 
and others with bamboo roofs, mere cottages of a better sort. 
A drive 16 miles long had been made round the station, and 
the Auckland road had been laid out, this being described as 
“a splendid road leading to two magnificent waterfalls called 
the Eden Falls, and opening out extensive and imposing views 
as it winds along its varied and picturesque scenery" ; this 
road and the falls were apparently named after the Governor- 
General, Lord Auckland, and his sisters. The names still 
survive, and so does that of General Lloyd’s house. Mount 
Pleasant. Dr. Campbell, the first Superintendent and the real 
founder of the prosperity of the district, lived at a place called 
One Tree, which is now occupied by the Beechwood estate ; 
and just above on the side of the hill was the house of Lord 
Napier of Magdala, then a young Engineer officer, who was 
engaged in laying out the station and in constructing a road 
from the plains. To these three Daijeeling is indebted for its 
development; to General Lloyd for discovering the place and 
securing its cession; to Dr. Campbell for the introduction of 
tea cultivation and the general development of the district, 
hitherto inhabited by only a few aboriginal races; and to Lord 
Napier of Magdala for removing its inaccessibility and laying 
out the station. 

Daijeeling subdivision—The head-quarters subdivision of 
the district, lying hetween 26° 52'and 27° IS'N., and 87° 
59'and 88° 53'E. The total area of the subdivision is 726 
square miles, and it is divided into two parts by the river 
Tista. To the east is the Kalimpong tract, where nearly all the 
land not already reserved for forests is set aside for Lepcha, 
Bhotia and Nepali cultivators. To the west of the Tista the 
ridges and slopes above 6,000 feet and below 3,000 feet are 
generally covered by forests; and practically the whole 
country between these levels is under tea, virith the exception 
of a few Government estates, the area reserved for cinchona 
cultivation near Sarail and Mangpu, and the tract to ffie 
noi^-west of the Little Rangit, where the land is cultivated 
with ordinary country crops. The population which was 
133,386 in 1901, is contained in one town, Darjeeling, and in 
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181 villages. The density of the whole subdivision is 184 
persons to the square mile; but it is far less in Kalimpong, 
where the tea plantations account for only 10 square miles, 
than in the western portion of the subdivision, where there 
is a large tea-garden population. 

Ghum— A village situated to the south of Daijeeling at 
a distance of 4 miles by the Cart road, but, if the more direct 
road over the hill is followed, the distance is only 3 miles. The 
village, which is more generally known as Jorbangala among 
the natives, is perched on a narrow saddle which connects the 
Senchal range with the Darjeeling spur; and the consequence 
is that, being in a gap .between the hills, it is an extremely 
rainy, misty and wind-swept place. It is a trade centre of some 
local importance, as it stands at the junction of three main 
roads, ,the Cart road firom the plains, the road to the Tista 
Valley, which is the main route from the valleys, and the road 
leading to the Nepal frontier. The village contains a Buddhist 
monastery, a police-station and railway station. The latter, 
which is some little distance above the bazar, stands at a 
height of 7,407 feet above sea-level, and is the highest point 
reached by the railway. Four miles to the west along the road 
leading to Sukiapokhri there is one of the natural curiosities 
of the district, an enormous detached rock of gneiss standing 
100 feet high, from which a magnificent view can be obtained 
of the Balasan valley. According to local legend, criminals 
used to be executed by being hurled over this rock in the days 
when the hill tribes stiH'ruled the country. 

Hope Town-^ee Sonada. 

Jalapahar— -A hill just above the station of Darjeeling 
which forms part of the spur running from Ghum down to 
Lebong. Jalapahar is a convalescent depot, to which 
detachments of invalid British soldiers serving in the 
Presidency district are sent; and it is garrisoned by a 
company of the battalion stationed at Lebong. Barracks were 
built on the ridge as far back as 1848, but for many years only 
a few invalid soldiers were quartered in them, the main body 
of the troops being, stationed at Senchal. The latter site. 


Daijeeling-18 
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however, proved unsatisfectoiy, owing to its excessive rainfall 
and depressing climate. It was accordingly decided in 1867 to 
enlarge the barr&cks at Jalapahar, the elevation of the latter 
being nearly 1,000 feet lower than Senchal, the rainfall not 
so great, and the officers and men not so averse to it as to 
Senchal. The barracks now provide accommodation for 400 
men; the parade ground stands 7,520 feet above sea-level. 
The name Jalapahau* means the hill of the burnt forest, and 
it is noticeable that in his account of one of the first visits ever 
paid to Daijeeling, General Lloyd mentions that the forests 
on the ridge had recently been entirely destroyed by a great 
forest fire. 

Jorabangala—See Ghum. 

Jorpokhri—See Sukiapokhri. 

Kalimpong— 

SITUATION 

A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated at a 
distance of 28 miles east from Daijeeling via the Rangit road 
and of 32 miles via Pashok. Population (1901) 1,069. The 
village, which has given its name to the tract of country 
formerly known as Dalingkot, used to be the head-quarters 
of a Bhutanese district, and hence derived the name 
Kalimpong, the pong or stronghold of the Governor. 
According to some, the name means the Assembly of 
Ministers, -an appropriate designation for the head-quarters 
of the Scotch Mission established here; but this derivation is 
not entertained by competent authorities. It is picturesquely 
situated at an elevation of 3,933 feet above sea-level on the 
flanks of the Deolo hill, which towers above the village to a 
height of5,590 feet. Crowning an open cultivated spur, which 
projects into a basin enclosed by forest covered ridges ail 
round, it commands a wonderful view of mountain, valley and 
river scenery.. To the north a series of hill ranges terminates 
in the line of perpetual snows; to the west is the valley of the 
Rangit winding among the mountains; to the south is the 
forest-dad Senchal spur; and to the east looking across the 
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beautiful valley of the Rilli is ridge after ridge covered with 
great forests. The bazar itself lies on the saddle of a ridge in 
the centre of this amphitheatre of hills; and in the foreground, 
on the sides of the ridge sloping down to the Tista and Rilli, are 
wide stretches of cultivated fields dotted with small homesteads, 
which present a peaceful scene of rural comfort. 

BUILDINGS 

The outstanding landmark at Kalimpong is the handsome 
Gothic Church and tower just above tiie bazar, which were 
built as a memorial to the Revd. W. Macfarlane, the pioneer 
missionary of the Church of Scotland in the Darjeeling 
district, who died here in 1887. On the slopes of the hill near 
this Church are the various buildings of the Guild Mission, 
which is so called, because, while part of the whole Eastern 
Himalayan Mission of the Church of Scotland, it is supported 
by the Guilds of that church. These buildings include a well- 
equipped hospital known as the Charteris Hospital, and a 
Medical Mission House, a Ladies’ Mission House and Sidiool, 
the Scotish Universities Mission House and Training and 
High School, the Boys’ Hostel and the Tibetan Mission House. 
In front of the church are the Guild Mission House and the 
Prince of Wales Industrial School, and below these again in 
the bazar are the Coronation Dispensary and the Victoria 
Memorial, a handsome open porch of Tibetan design which 
was erected in memory of Queen Victoria. The pillars and 
cornices were carved by Lamas fi’om Sikkim, and have been 
painted in bright colours; inside is a bronze bust of Queen 
Victoria standing on a pedestal finm which issues the main 
water-supply of the village. Near the bazar on the slope of the 
hill is a Buddhist monasteiy surrounded by tall bamboo poles 
from which flutter long narrow strips of cloth, the prayer flags 
of the Buddhists. The village also contains a Hindu temple 
and Muhammadan mosque. 

THE COLONIAL HOMES 

Further along the ridge are scattered the buildings of the St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Hcnnes, indiich are intended for Hie 
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education and training of poor European and Eurasian 
children. They were founded in 1900, under the auspices of 
the Church of Scotland, by a Board of Management composed 
of officials, tea planters, missionaries and merchants. Their 
object is to give the children of the domiciled community a 
course of training, in a healthy district and in favourable 
environments, such as will fit them for emigration to the 
colonies and for honest labour in India. It is a well-known fact 
that the domiciled community deteriorates in the environments 
of a tropical country and oriental standards; and the object 
of the Homes is to endeavour to break down the influence of 
heredity and of such environments by removing the children 
at an early age to surroundings which are healthier, both 
physically and morally, than the towns in the plains, by 
teaching them the dignity of labour, and by instilling 
principles of self-respect, self-rehance and self-help. The 
system adopted is that of cottage houses, each cott^e holding 
25 to 30 children and being in charge of two ladies from Great 
Britain. Special attention is paid to removing the distaste for 
manual labour which is characteristic of the Eurasian and 
poor European. All the work of the cottages is, therefore, done 
by the children, no servants being allowed; and they are 
occupied, when old eimugh, in farm labour, carpentering, etc. 
The Homes are situated on the estate of 400 acres, at a height 
ranging from 4,500 to 5,500 feet above sea-level; and comprise 
the cottages mentioned above, a central school, farm steading 
and workshops. The scheme is managed by an independent 
committee, as the Homes are not an integral part of the 
Mission; but the missionaries, who initiated the scheme, 
superintend the local arrangemeifts. 

THE SCOTCH MISSION 

The Guild Mission itself was started at Kalimpong in 1873, 
the work being carried on by native teachers until an 
European missionary settled there in 1880. The Mission is 
now firmly established, and has done most useful work among 
the cultivators of the Government estate. Practically, the 
whde of the education in the tract east of ttie Tista is under 
its control; it has developed tedmical education by the 
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establishment of weaving, carving and lace schools; and the 
work of the Medical Mission, which has a hospital at 
Kalimpong and a dispensary at Nimbong, is deservedly 
appreciated by the peasants. The European staff consists of 
an ordained missionary, an ordained Principal of the Training 
College, a medical missionary; a lay missionary engaged in 
work among the Tibetan population, 2 missionary nurses, a 
lady teacher for the girls’ school, and 3 other missionary 
ladies, besides 2 ordained native pastors and 11 catechists for 
the 13 parishes into which the Kalimpong estate has been 
divided. At Kalimpong itself the Mission maintains the 
Charteris Hospital with 28 beds, at which compounders are 
trained; a training school, at which teachers for all the 
Mission schools in Darjeeling and Sikkim are trained; and an 
Anglo-Hindi School, teaching English up to the Entrance 
standard of the Calcutta University. Outside Kalimpong it 
maintains 35 vernacular schools with over 1,100 scholars, and 
it has also a branch mission at Gorubathan, which is the head¬ 
quarters of an ordained missionary, who is also the chaplain 
of the Duars planters. 

Kalimpong is a place of considerable local importance, as 
it is the head-quarters of the Tista Forest Division and of the 
Kalimpong government estate, and is also the commercial 
centre of the tract east of the Tista and the entrepot for the 
Tibetan trade. Besides this, it is the chief market for the 
agricultural produce of the neighbourhood, to which the 
villagers bring the produce of their fields on market days. The 
trade of the place has been very much stimulated by the 
establishment of an annual mela or fair at the end of 
November. This is the chief event of the year to the peasants 
of the whole nei^bourhood. They observe it as a two days’ 
holiday, and flock in to do their marketing and to ei\joy Are 
athletic sports, dancing and other amusements which form 
part of the fair. Merchants fi-om more distant parte also come 
in from Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, and even fi-om places in 
Tibet a month’s journey or more away, bringing various kinds 
of merchandise and numbers of mules which are bought up 
by Government for transport. An agricultural and horticultural 
exhibition is held at the same time, at which prizes are given 
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for grain, poultry, cattle, mules, ponies, dairy produce, and 
articles of local manufacture. The fair was started in 1891 by 
Dr. Graham, the head of the Guild Mission at Kalimpong, and 
has developed year by year, till it is now one of the largest 
fairs in the hills. For a fuller account of Kalimpong, see Dr. 
Graham’s book On the Threshold of Three Closed Lands 
(1905). 

Kalimpong Government estate—A hilly tract formerly 
known as Dalingkot, situated east of the Tista, west of the 
Ni-chhu and Di-chhu (Jaldhaka) rivers, and south of 
independent Sikkim. It was acquired from Bhutan after the 
campaign of 1864-65. It lies between 26° 51' and 27° 12' N., 
and 88° 28'and 88° 53' E., and extends over 401 square miles. 
Of the total area 213 square miles are occupied by reserved 
forests and 10 square miles by 4 tea gardens, while 178 square 
miles are reserved for native cultivation; five-sixths of the 
inhabitants are settled on the Khas Mahals or State lands. 
The country is cut up by ridges of varying height and 
steepness separated by narrow valleys, the principal among 
which run far back into the mountains. These ridges debouch 
into the plains at elevations ranging from 300 feet to 1,000 
feet above sea-level, rising in the interior to 10,500 feet at 
Rishi-la. Over a large portion of the tract the reserved forests 
cover the tops of the ridges and the bottoms of the valleys, 
while the cultivated area occupies the intervening space. The 
land above 5,000 feet is generally, and that above 6,000 feet 
almost entirely, under reserved forest, which also covers most 
of the area below 2,000 feet. The chief crop grown is maize, 
which occupies 38,000 acres or more than Three-quarters 
of the net cropped area. 

The land has been classified for revenue purposes as (1) 
cardamom land, held rent-free for the first three years, during 
which three is practically no outturn, after which it is 
assessed at Rs. 10 per acre; (2) terraced rice lands, paying 
&x)m 8 annas to Re. 1-4 per acre, (3) unterraced cultivation, 
including follows of less than 3 years’ standing, paying 6 
aimas to 15 annas per acre; and (4) fallows of 3 years’ 
standing and over, paying Grom 2 to 3 annas per acre; some 
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lands in each of the last 3 classes are assessed at a slightly 
lower rate for the first few years of the settlement. The estate 
has been divided into 48 blocks, excluding Kalimpong bazar, 
each under a headman or mandal, who is responsible for the 
collection of rents, the repair of roads and certain other duties, 
in return for which he receives a percentage on the collections 
and other privileges. The total rental of the estate, as fixed 
by the settlement concluded in 1903, is Rs. 31,589. The chief 
village in tihe estate is Kalimpong, and there are large bazars 
at Pedong, on the Tibetan trade routg, and at Sombari at the 
end of the Chel valley, where the produce of the hill cultivators 
is sold to the cultivators of the Duars. For further information 
regarding the estate, see Chapter XII and the Report on the 
Survey and Settlement of the Kalimpong Government Estate 
by Mr. C. A. Bell, i.c.s. (1905). 

Kurseong— 

SCENERY 

Administrative head-quarters of the Kurseong subdivision, 
situated on the Lower Himalayas, 4,860 feet above sea-level 
and 20 miles from Darjeeling. In 26° 53' N. and 88° 17' E. 
Population (1901) 4,469. Situated on the last ridge to the 
south which screens Darjeeling from the plains, Kurseong, 
though deprived of the magnificent panorama of the snows 
which is seen from the former place, stiU commands a fine 
view of the Ghum ridge to the north, while the peaks of 
Kinchir\junga cem be seen showing through the gap at Ghum 
between that ridge and the Senchal spur. The Ghum ridge 
limits the view to the north; but nature has filled up the 
intermediate space with a wealth of detail, which goes far to 
compensate Kurseong for the limited view of the snows. The 
Nagri spur, starting at Jorpokhri and stretching down to the 
Balasan, is particularly picturesque; and whichever way one 
turns, is a magnificent outlook over hill-sides studded with 
tea gardens and factories. But to many the real charm of 
Kurseong is to be found in the view to the south. Choosing 
a clear day and taking his stand on Eagle’s Crag or the ridge 
towards Constantia, the spectator commands a wonderful 
view of the plains of India, stretching 109 miles away to the 
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distant horizon. One feature of the landscape which cannot 
fail to strike the observer is the suddenness with which the 
hills dip down into the plains. Ihere is in fact something 
incongruous in the vast plain, flat as a billiard table, on one 
side, and on the other a jumble of hill and valley, with spur 
on spur jutting out into the plains till they become lost in the 
dim blue of distance. 

Looking to the south-east one sees the "rista, whose waters 
have come straight from the snows, flowing through dense 
forest at the base of the hills till it widens out into broader 
reaches close to Jalpaiguri. The next river looking from left 
to right is the river that goes under two names, being called 
Mahanadi by the people of the hills, and Mahananda by those 
of the plains. This river joins the Balasan some 4 miles west 
of Siliguri, the combined river, retaining the name of 
Mahananda, flowing to the south-west on its way to join the 
Ganges. The Balasan, after taking its waters from springs in 
the Ghum ridge near Pulung-dung, flows beneath Kurseong 
and comes out on the plains at Panighata, where it is spanned 
by a suspension bridge. Still further to the right flows the 
Mechi, which divides us from Nepal; beyond that again are 
the dense jungles of the Morung district, the breeding ground 
of elephants; and, on a very clear day, two more Nepal rivers 
may be seen—^the Maikhola and the Jokmai. A bird’s eye view 
of the Tarai at once discloses how the hand of the cultivator 
has left its mark on the landscape. The primeval forest has 
largely been cut down, and the jiumerous patches in various 
shades of green afford a means of discriminating between tea, 
paddy, and jute crops; dotted about in the clearings are the 
tin roofs of tea factories; while the dull brown of certain 
patches, whidi appear towards the close of the winter season, 
testifies to the way in which large herds of cattle have done 
justice to the grazing. To all but those who have sought a 
refuge from the sweltering heat of the plains, the land invites 
a closer acquaintance, and one is enabled to understand 
something of the feelings of the Aryan invaders when they 
cau£^t their first glimpes of the land that was to be their 
heritage. 
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HISTORY 

In the 18th century Kurseong was a village in Sikkim, but 
about the first decade of the 19th century the Nepalese 
conquered and annexed the Tarai and the lower hills, 
including Kurseong. At the close of the Gurkha war, in 1817, 
the British restored the country to the Sikkimese, and, in 
return for this, claimed a paramount influence in Sikkim, 
which was survived to the present day. Finally in 1835, a strip 
of hill territory, about 5 or 6 miles wide, stretching from the 
northern frontier of the district to the hills below Pankhabari, 
was ceded to the British by the Raja of Sikkim. This tract 
included Kurseong, which appears to have been at that time 
an insignificant village, as well as a few miles of land on either 
side of it. In 1880 the Daijeeling-Himalayan Railway was 
extended to the place, bringi^ it into direct communication 
with Calcutta. From that time it began to gain popularity as 
a hill station; and in 1891, it was made the head-quarters of 
a subdivision including the Tarai and a portion of the hills. 

THE TOWN 

Kurseong is a small hill station extending in three directions 
from the railway station, which is 4,864 feet above sea-level. 
The railway line winds its way northwards through a narrow 
bazar, which strikes the traveller as a curious compromise 
between the hills and the plains. A few Tibetan dandywalas 
lounging about the road show the traveller that he is among 
the Himalayas; here and there a glimpse of prayer flags may 
be seen up a side street; while the bright complexions of the 
women and the Mongoloid features of the Nepalese emphasize 
the fact that he has arrived at the threshold of the Mongolian 
races. The foreign element, however, predominates. The 
Marwari from the plains with his jaunty pagri is much in 
evidence, while the presence here and there of a Musalman 
thinking of his hide business, or of a Chinaman contractor on 
a sleek well-kept pony still further accentuates the mixture 
of races. Passing by the dak bungalow and the butchers’ 
quarter, the bazar is left behind, and the tea-clad hill-sides 
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again come into sight. Just below the road are the pretty little 
houses of the Monteviot Estate nestling along the side of the 
hill : 3,000 feet or morebelow is the meeting ground of the 
Balasan and Rangbong, a vast expanse of shingle and 
boulders; while the Ambutia flat looks as if parts of it were 
specially designed by nature for a race-course. On the other 
side of the Balasan lies Mirik, an ideal site for a hill-station, 
and a prominent point on the range which connects the plains 
with Tanglu, Sandakphu and Phalut; and beyond Mirik the 
Nepal hills are visible. Continuing our course along the Cart 
road, we pass the new Jesuit Church on our right, and just 
above the Church, St. Helen’s, a Convent of the Daughters of 
the Cross, where there are 16 nuns and 127 children. This 
institution was founded in 1890, and has an orphanage for hill 
children, called St. Margaret’s, attached to it. A little further 
on, at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile from the 
railway station, we come to the Clarendon Hotel, and beyond 
this lies St. Mary’s Seminary, an imposing building belonging 
to the Jesuits, which was erected in 1888, and contains 39 
theological students, the course of study extending over 4 
years. Still further along about half way to Sepoydhura, is the 
new building of the Industrial School which is managed by 
the Irish Christiim Brothers. 

Coming back towards the Hotel, a branch road up the hill 
to the left takes us to Dow Hill, which comands Kurseong on 
the east and shuts it out from the Tista valley. Dow Hill is 
part of the ridge which culminates on this side in the spot 
called Chimney and to the north in Tiger Hill, after which it 
merges into the Jalapahar ridge as we approach Daijeeling. 
The old Military road, which rises by a fairly steep ascent from 
the railway station and runs along the crest of the ridge as 
far as Ghum, brings us at a distance of 2 miles from the 
station to the European schools, the Victoria Boys’ School and 
the Dow Hill Girls’ school, which occupy an local site, 6,000 
feet above sea-level, overlooking the rest of Kurseong. The 
boys’ school lies about half a mile to the south of the girls’ 
school, and is reached by a road passing through a delightful 
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fir forest. Both schools are Government schools and contain 
190 and 120 children respectively. Sites have also been 
selected for a training college for teachers and a preparatory 
school for boys; and there is every indication that an 
extensive colony will soon spring up on Dow Hill. There are 
already, in fact, several residences on both sides of the old 
Military road between Kurseong bazar and the schools, and 
ample building sites are available. Still higher up the hill lies 
Chimney, at a height of about 7,200 feet, where the old 
Military road comes out on the other side of the ridge, 
overlooking the Paglsghora. This curious name is due to the 
fact that in the days when this was the regular road to 
Darjeeling, there was a dak bungalow at this spot, of which 
only a single chimney now remains. In Dow HiU are the 
springs which feed the municipal water-supply and furnish 
the residents of Kurseong with an average of about 60,000 
gallons per diem. Some scarcity is felt during April and May, 
but there exists no serious cause for apprehension , as there 
are good springs above Sepoydhura, which could readily be 
brought into requisition, if necessary. The rainfall on Dow Hill 
is also much greater than at Kurseong itself, averaging 220 
inches per annum as against 165 inches at the public offices. 

Descending again to the railway station we follow the 
course of the Pankhabari road, which, leading westward from 
the station, skirts Eagle’s Crag on the north side. It then 
slopes gently downwards to the Church, kachahri and other 
public offices, at a distance of about a mile from the station, 
and runs nearly level along the crest of the ridge till itreaches 
the turning to Namsu, where it dips down the lower ridge to 
the south to Pankhabari. Above the junction is Constantia, 
the house of the Subdivisional Officer, at the extremity of the 
Kurseong ridge overlooking the Balasaui. The Church, 
Kachahri, Amusement Club, Dispensary, Jail, and Municipal 
office are all situated within a compass comprising a few acres 
just below the Pankhabari road. 

Of late years, in view of the scarcity of available building 
.sites in Darjeeling, public attention has been attracted to the 
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possibilities of Kurseong as a supplementary hill station, the 
climate being similar to that of Darjeeling, but much milder, 
and the place being conveniently situated for those who 
dislike the higher altitude or the severe winter of Darjeeling. 
Within the last decade many new houses have sprung up and 
there has been a noticeable expansion of the town. This 
movement has been expecially marked during the last four 
years since the inauguration of the Kurseong Improvement 
Committee and the construction, under their supervision, of 
the Bourdillon road, which coruiects the Monteviot end of the 
town with the Pankhabari road and affords access to a 
number of fresh building sites. A Scotch Mission Church was 
built in 1904; in 1905 the Jesuit Church was completed; and 
a horse and flower show was started in the latter year, which 
bids fair to become a yearly institution. A new Kachahri was 
built in 1904, and a hospital and dispensary containing a 
European ward are shortly to be erected in a central position 
in the bazar. Negotiations for the building of a new club, on 
the piece of land known as the Recreation Ground, are also 
in progress, and it is hoped that its erection will supply a want 
which has long been felt, more particularly by visitors. 
Possessing as it does great natural advantages and an almost 
unlimited number of building sites, the place is capable of 
almost indefinite expansion; and it lies with the people of 
Kurseong themselves to advance its development and to make 
it a prosperous hill station. 

To this sketch' of Kurseong may be added the following 
extract from an inspection report written by the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner in 1905 : 

The increasing importance of Kurseong has never been so 
prominently brought forward as this year. In spite of plague 
and other drawbacks its popularity has increased by leaps and 
bounds. One reason for this may be the new type of 
accommodation which is being gradually provided. Another is 
probably that the average climate compares favourably with 

1. I am indebted to Mr. H. R. T. S. Perrot, i.c.s., for the description of 
Kurseong. 
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Daijeeling, the nonoal daily average being little over sixty 
degrees. For many complaints this is recognized to be of some 
importance, while the rapid drop in the evening temperature 
of Darjeeling is recognized as correspondingly treacherous. 
There seems then, with only two hill stations in Bengal ample 
scope and room for the betterment of the lesser. What is 
necessary is a comprehensive policy with the object in view 
that Kurseong must be developed into a flourishing hill 
station and sanitarium, not rivalling but complementary to 
Darjeeling. 

Kurseong subdivision—Southern subdivision of the district 
lying between 26®31' and 27“ 0' N., and 88° 7'and 88“ 31' E., 
and extending over 438 square miles. Its population was 
115,731 in 1901 against 117,642 in 1891, and was contained 
in one town Kurseong, its head-quarters, and 388 villages, the 
density being 264 persons to the square mile. The subdivision 
contains two distinct tracts, the northern resembling the 
adjoining portion of the Daijeeling subdivision, while the 
Siliguri thana lies in the plains. After Kurseong, the most 
important places in the sub-division are Siliguri, the junction 
of the Eastern Bengal State and Daijeeling-Himalayan 
Railways, Tindharia, where the workshops of the latter 
railway are situated, and the large marts of Matighara and 
Nakshalbari in the Tarai. The subdivision was formed in 1891 
out of the southern portion of the head-quarters subdivision 
and the old Tarai subdivision. The latter had been in existence 
since 1864, its head-quarters being at first at Hansquar 
(Hanskhawa) near Phansidewa, where there are traces of the 
old Kachahri buildings on a hill about 150 feet above the 
plain. In 1880 the head-quarters were transferred to Siliguri, 
which had already been brought into direct communication 
with Calcutta by the extension of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, and which was the terminus of the Daijeeling- 
Himalayan Railway then under construction. Though that 
place has ceased to be the administrative centre of a 
subdivision, it is still the head-quarters of a Deputy Magistrate, 
who is in charge, under the Subdivisional Officer, of the 
judicial and revenue administration of the Tarai 
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Lebong—A spur situated just below the town of 
Daijeeling at an elevation of 5,970 feet above sea-level. 
Legong, or as it is called by the natives Alibong, is a Lepcha 
name, meani33g “Ihe tongue-shaped spur,” which has been 
suggested by the fact that it shoots out like a tongue from the 
ridge on which Daijeeling stands. Lebong, with its more 
equable climate, was one of the first places in the district to 
attract European settlers. It was found ttiat Lebong was about 
10 degrees warmer than the latter place, and epjoyed more 
sunshine. Locations were accordingly taken up on it at the 
same time as at Daijeeling, and the cultivation of tea was 
begun on its slopes. A large portion of the spur has now been 
acquired for cantonments; barracks and a parade ground 
havebeen laid out; and a battalion of British infantry is 
stationed there. 

Mangpu—village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
18 miles south-east of Daijeeling and 5 miles east of Sarail. 
It is the head-quarters of the cinchona plantations of Bengal, 
of which the following account is taken with some abbreviations, 
from an interesting article on Cinchona and Quinine in the 
Eastern Himalayas published in the Kalimpong Saint Andrew’s 
Colonial Homes Magazine, October 1906. 

The home of cinchona is in South America, on the slopes 
of the Andes, at an elevation of from 3,000 to 8,000 feet. As 
it first came from Peru, its bark was known as “Peruvian 
bark.” The name “Cinchona” was given because the Countess 
of Chinchon, the wife of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru, was 
cured of fever by it as early as 1638. Another early name was 
“Jesuits’ bark” either because it was disseminated by that 
order in Europe or because it was discovered by a Jesuit 
missionary who is said to have benefited from its adminis¬ 
tration by the local Indians. About 1655 its healii^ virtue was 
made known in England. An apothecary named Robert Talbor 
by its means cured Charles II of a tertifin fever in 1679, and 
subsequently treated successfully the Dauphin and others in 
France. This led Louis XIV to buy from him the description 
of the treatment, whidi was published and afterwards 
translated into Eng^sh. In 1677 “Peruvian bark” appeared as 
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a regular medicine in the London Pharmacopeia, and in 1742 
Linnsus established the genus cinchona. For two centuries 
all the bark was got from South America, where collectors 
sou^t out the trees scattered in the dense primeval forests, 
felled and barked them. But tiiis was a wasteful method, and 
with an increased demand there was the danger of exhausting 
the supply, and efforts were therefore made to cultivate the 
plant in other countries. The pioneer attempt was made in 
Algeriain 1849; and in 1854 the Dutch introduced it to Java 
and laid the basis of the present industry in that island. The 
large consumption of bark in India then led the Government 
to take effectual steps to introduce the cultivation of cinchona 
into India, and accordingly in 1857 Mr. Clements Markham 
was sent to obtain a supply of young trees from South 
America. In 1861 a consignment was planted on the Nilgiri 
Hills, where there is still a large Government Plantation and 
Factory. In 1862 an experiment was also made by Government, 
near Daijeeling, under Dr. Anderson, of the Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta. Later on a large tract of land in the 
neighbourhood was set apart for the purpose, and this is the 
plantation of which Mangpu is now the centre. Since that time 
much has been done by careful cultivation, selection, 
hybridizing, grafting, etc., to improve the medical qualities of 
the bark, and an equal advance has been made in the process 
of manufacture. 

The cinchona is, at least as regards the better kinds, a 
delicate plant, and requires most careful treatment. The 
extremely fine seed is sown in beds; the tiny plants are 
transplanted and retransplanted in shaded nurseries before 
being put out in regular rows (4 to 6 feet apart) on the 
mountain sides. Much labour has to be expended on hoeing, 
and manuring is resorted to where feasible. Bark harvesting, 
in progress throughout ihe whole year, usually commences 
when the trees are three years old. At this age, thinning is 
necessary where overcrowding exists, and, individuals are 
uprooted as they show signs of unhealthiness. Every year the 
whole plantations are thus searched over and trees removed 
where necessary. To collect bark, the trees are uprooted and 
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divided into three parts—roots, stem, and branch—each of 
these contaning alakaloids in different proportion. All the 
bark is srcaped off with blunt knives, and the three kinds, 
dried in open air sheds, are stored separately, whence they 
are taken to the quinine factory for the extraction of their 
alkaloids. 

Many different species of cinchona are grown, but the chief 
varieties cultivated at Mangpu and Munsong are Ledgeriana, 
two Hybrids, and the robust but less rich Succirubra. The first 
of these was discovered in 1865 by Charles Ledger, a trader 
in wood and bark, living in Peru and Bolivia. A rich species 
was known by him to exist, but in districts inaccessible to 
Europeans by reason of the jealousy of native bark traders. 
He therefore employed a trusted Indian servant, who, after 
passing through much ill-treatment fi'om which he shortly 
afterwards died, succeeded in bringii^ to his master a smtdl 
quantity of seed. This was offered by ledger to the Indian 
Government, but being declined by them, was sold, half to the 
Dutch Government for the Java plantations and half to Mr. 
Money, a planter on the Nilgiris. Some trees from this seed, 
analysed at maturity by the Dutch, were found to yield bark 
containing the equivalent of 9.97 per cent. Sulphate of 
quinine, whereas formerly the cinchona cultivated in Java 
yielded but a quarter of this quantity. 

What makes cinchona so valuable is that it contains those 
alkaloids which have a curative effect in malarial fever as well 
as other medicinal properties. There are many such alkaloids 
present, but the chief are quinine (from the Peruvian-Indian 
word “Kina”, meaning bark), cinchonidine, cinchonine and 
quinidine. As quinine is the most important of all, we shall 
confine ourselves to a description of its preparation. A 
speciality of the Government Factory has been cinchona 
febrifuge or mixed cinchona alkqloids. It contains all the 
febrifuge alkaloids of Succirubra, and as it can be made more 
cheaply than quinine and is almost as effective, it has proved 
a great boon, specially at a time when the price of quinine was 
prohibitive to poor people. 
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The factory at Mangpu is a busy centre, and one is struck 
with the amount of the plant needed for the various processes. 
Commodious store*houses are required for the reception of tiie 
dried bark, which is first of all ground into the finest of powder 
by powerful disintegrators, so fine that it passes through a 
silken screen which contains 14,400 holes to the square inch. 
This powdered bark is then conveyed to the digesters (large 
cylindrical tanks containing steam coils and “stirrers”) in 
which it is mixed with water and caustic soda, the latter 
setting free the alkaloids. Oil is added to dissolve and absorb 
the alkaloids. The bark sediment and water fall to the bottom 
of the tank, and the alkaloid-charged oil is run off and put 
into the row of tanks (separators) opposite, fitted with stirrers 
to mix it with sulphuric acid, which in its turn takes up the 
alkaloids from the oil and converts them into sulphate of 
quinine, etc. The oil, now minus the alkaloid, is run off, to be 
used again, while the acidulated liquor containing the 
alkaloids, is conveyed to large lead lined tilting pots and there 
mixed with sufficient caustic soda toneutralize the excess of 
acid. The quinine crystallises out, after which the crude 
crystals are filtered, re-dissolved in hot water, and treated for 
the removal of a colouring matter and impurities. The liquid 
is again filtered, and allowed to cool. The quinine crystallizes 
out, the crystals are drained in acentrifugal machine, dried 
in a warm room, packed and sent off for distribution to the 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 

The Laboratory becomes every year an increasingly 
important element in the organization of the Cinchona 
Plantations. Here the bark of selected trees is analysed with 
a view to the discovery of those containing the highest 
percentage of alkaloids, and these alone are used for seed. In 
the laboratory, too, the processes which we have described on 
a large scale are gone through in miniature, and so a check 
is kept on the manufacture. 

The quinine manufactured at Mangpu is used exclusively 
for the government’s own requirements and is distributed to 
the various hospitals and dispensaries. A considerable profit 
has accrued from the manufacture. A few years ago the 
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experiment was tried of selling it in pice-packets through the 
Post offices so that it might be available for the poorest 
peasant and in the most remote districts. The packets 
containing 7 grains each are made up by prisoners in the 
Alipore Central Jail, Calcutta. Last year 4,500 lbs. were 
issued for this purpose. The total output of the Mangpu 
factory in 1905-06 was 15,777 lbs., and at present new 
machinery is being added to bring up the output to 20,000 lbs. 
a year. 

Apart from the presence of the cinchona itself, Mangpu is 
a most attractive spot. It is beautifully situated, with a view 
of the snows as well as of the plains of India. 

Morung—A name formerly applied to the southern portion 
of the district from the Mechi on the west to the Tista on 
the east, which is now known as the Tarai. it was annexed 
from Sikkim in 1850 in consequence of the seizure and 
detention of Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Daijeeling, 
and Sir Joseph Hooker, while travelling peaceably through 
the Raja’s territories. At that time, the upper portion of this 
tract, lying immediately at the base of the mountains was 
chiefly covered with forest and jungle, and was inhabited by 
two aboriginal tribes, the Meches and Dhimals, who did not 
suffer from its unhealthy climate, but got ill on leaving it for 
the open plains. The lower portion was more open and cleared, 
was principally cultivated with rice, and was chiefly inhabited 
by Koches or Rajbansis. 

Pedong—A village to the north-east of the district situated 
13 miles north-east of Kalimpong at a height of 4,760 feet 
above sea-level. It contains a dispensary, a Buddhist monastery, 
an office for the registration of trade with Sikkim and Tibet, 
and a rest-house for travellers; and it is a commercial centre 
of some local importance. It is the head-quarters of the Roman 
Catholic Mission to. Tibet, which has here a presbytery, an 
orphanage and a chapel erected in 1883. An account of the 
establishment of this mission will be found at the end of 
Copter m. A grant of land has been givmi to the mission by 
Government in tire neighbouring village of Maria-basti. where 
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only Christians are allowed to settle, and where a large stone 
church has been built The name pedong means ‘^e incense- 
tree clearing” and is derived from the sal {Shorea robusta) 
trees which once grew there, frie resin of which is used as 
incense in Buddhist temples. 

Phalut—One of the loftiest peaks in the Singalila range 
situated 50 miles north-west of Darjeeling at a hei^t of 
11,811 feet above sea-level. The name Phalut is a corruption 
of the Lepcha Fak-lut or “the peeled summit,” an appellation 
derived from the bare treeless slopes, which offer a great 
contrast to the forestclad ranges below. The peak is also called 
Phalalum iPha-li-lung), a Tibetan mispronunciation of the 
Lepcha name. A magnificent view of the snowy range is 
obtained from Phalut, and in particular of Kinchiqjunga, 
which is only 30 miles distant. Mount Everest is however 
scarcely visible, as it is hidden by Peak No. XIII, a mountain 
resembling in shape an enormous armchair. The general 
panorama resembles that described in the article on 
Sandakphu, except that Kinchinjunga and the mountains on 
either side loom much larger, this being the nearest view of 
them which can be obtained in the district. The range round 
Phalut itself has not the same wealth of vegetation as at 
Sandakphu, for it is bare of forest and even of shrubs, except 
rhododendrons, and consists of grassy undulations studded 
with masses of gneiss rock. 

Rangarun—A forest stretching along the northern flank of 
the Senchal and the western flank ofthe Takdah range, in the 
midst of which is a bungalow under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner, situated 7^2 miles from Daijeeling at a height 
of 5,700 feet above sea-level. A Botanical Garden was 
established here in 1876 with the object of introducing trees 
of the coniferae order, cedars, firs, pines, larches, spruces and 
cypresses, and of developing the culture of various species of 
rhododendrons and other flowering trees and shrubs. But the 
site was found to be too exposed and the plantations suffered 
from hail-storms, so that it was abandoned in 1878, and in 
its place a Botanical Garden was established in Darjeeling. 
A fine view can be obtained finm the bungalow of the 
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Daijeeling ridge across the deep Rangnu valley with the 
snowy range in the background, while the great creeper- 
bound and moss-covered trees all round present a magnificent 
picture of forest scenery which cannot be equalled in the 
neighbourhood of Daijeeling. 

The name Rangarun is also applied to the forests on the 
eastern slope of the Takdah ridge looking down on the Tista 
valley. It is a Lepcha name, which, like the name Rangli 
Rangliot, is connected with a legend concerning the rising of 
the Tista high above its bed. According to the legend, the 
Rangit quarrelled with his spouse, the Tista, and, parting 
from her, carried his waters high up the hill-side to Rangarun 
and Rangli Rangliot. Then, fearing that the world might be 
inundated, he returned and rejoined the Tista, and the two 
rivers have flowed on in peaceful union ever since. The two 
places Rangarun and Rangli Rangliot, which mean “the 
turning of the the great river” and “the brimful great river,” 
are said to mark the spot up to which the water rose and then 
receded. The legend probably preserves the memory of some 
great landslip, which darned up the river and forced it to rise 
high up the valley. 

Rikyisum—or as it is more usually spelt Rissisoom or 
Rissoom, is the name of a forest to the north-east of 
Kalimpong. A bungalow, which is under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner, has been built here, in a spot of great 
natural beauty, at a distance of 12 miles from Kalimpong and 
at a height of 6,410 feet above sea-level. It is set in the midst 
of some of the finest forest scenery to be seen in the district, 
and looks out upon a splendid panorama of the snowy range, 
the summits of which rise above a series of deep intervening 
valleys. The name means “the three ridges,” as it marks the 
place where three spurs diverge. 

Sandakphu—^The loftiest peak in the district, situated 37 
miles to the north-west of Daijeeling on the Singalila range, 
and rising to a hei^t of 11,929 feet above sea-level. The name 
Sandakphu means the hill of the poison plant, and has been 
given to this peak, because the deadly aconite plant grows 
thickly along the slopes for about 2,009 feet below die summit. 
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For this reason, cattle not habituated to its use have to be 
muzzled in order to prevent them eating the succulent but 
poisonous plant. Sandakphu commands the finest view of the 
Himalayas to be obtained in the district. In the foreground is 
a great basin set in the midst of the hills, the slopes of which 
are covered by masses of rhododendrons and fragrant pine 
forests. In the backgroimd is a continuous barrier of snowy 
mountains, the most prominent of which is Kinchii\junga 
towering up in gigantic height and breadth, with its attendant 
peaks, Kabru, Jano and Pandim, clustering closely round 
it: Mount Kabru is here foreshortened and does not present 
the same graceful outline as when seen from Darjeeling, but 
Jano rises far higher above the spectator with its lofty peak 
standing up like a great icy horn. Far off to the west, at a 
distance of 100 miles from the observer, the graceful peak of 
Everest is seen among a group of other snowy mountains, 
rising from behind the crest of Peak No. XIII, which in shape 
curiously resembles a great arm-chair of snow; and further 
to the west, towards Nepal, there is a wonderful square mass 
of mountains looking like a wall of snow. The contrast 
between Everest and Kinchinjunga is very marked. The latter 
is remarkable for its imposing bulk and massive proportions, 
while Everest, soaring above a series of valleys and ridges, is 
more graceful and mrqestic. the space between the two is 
occupied by snowy ranges of smaller proportions; and 
eastward, beyond Kinchii\junga, are visible, first the Narshingh 
group, and then the Dongkya and Chola ranges on the Tibet 
frontier, with Chumalhari lifting up its head in the near. The 
whole snowy range of Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal, about 200 
miles in length, is visible, but the panorama is completely 
dominated by the Kinchiiyunga and Everest groups. 

Sarail—A village in the head-quarters sub-division, situated 
at a height of 5,615 feet above seaJevel, 5 miles west of 
Mangpu, It contains an inspection bungalow and is the most 
convenient place for a visit to the Cinchona Plantations at 
Mangpu. See Mangpu. 

Senchal—-A mountain situated 6 miles to the south-east of 
Darjeeling at a height of 8,163 feet above sea-level. Just above 
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Senchal a peak known as Tiger Hill rises to a height of 8,515 
feet and further to the south-east is West Senchal at an 
elevation of 8,600 feet. The name Senchal means ‘Ihe hill of 
damp and mist,” and the appellation is well deserved, for the 
ridge catches the full force of the monsoon driving up from 
the Bay of Bengal, and for the greater part of the year, is 
drenched by rain or enveloped in mist. In 1844, in the early 
days of Daijeeling, it was chosen for the site of a cantonment, 
and it was occupied by troops for over 20 years. It was at last 
recognized, however, that the site was unsatisfactory, owing 
to the excessive rainfall and depressing climate of this dismal 
exposed ridge; and it was accordingly decided in 1867 to place 
the barracks on Jalapahar, the elevation being nearly 1,000 
feet less than that of Senchal, the rainfall not so great, and 
the officers and men not so averse to it as to Senchal. The 
barracks on Senchal were then demolished, and nothing is 
now left of them except a few solitary chimneys, some deserted 
ruins, £ind neglected paths overgrown with jungle and grass. 
According to local tradition, the cold, mists and loneliness of 
the place drove many of the soldiers to commit suicide; but 
the number of suicides appears to have been exaggerated, if 
we may judge by the number of graves in a little cemetery 
on the side of the road leading along the eastern side of the 
Jalapahar ridge to Ghum. Here a large Irish cfoss of stone 
bears a tablet with an inscription saying that it was erected 
in memory of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
who died at Senchal during the years 1844 to 1865 and whose 
mortal remains rest there. There are, however, only 14 
nameless and neglected graves in the little cemetery. 

The ascent to Senchal winds along the western flank of 
the hill passing through magnificent forests of oak, magnolia 
and rhododendron, with thickets of wild raspberries on either 
side and sparkling cascades tumbling down the hill. The 
summit commands a fine view of the plains of India, of the 
mountainous spurs sinking to the level plains, and of the 
courses of several great rivers, the Tista, Balasan, Mahanadi 
and Mechi. To the north the prospect is far grander. In the 
foreground is the great valley of the Rangnu, 4 miles across 
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and fully 4,000 feet deep, which is formed on one side by the 
Darjeeling ridge, bare of forest and scarred by land-slips, and 
on the other by the forest-clad Takdah range. Beyond this 
valley is a line of snowy mountains stretching across the 
horizon. In the centre is the massive bulk of Kinchiiyimga 45 
miles distant (28,14^ feet), flanked on the right by the tent¬ 
like Kabru (24,015 feet) and the more graceful Jano (25,800 
feet), and on the left by the sharp conical peaks of Pandim 
(22,020 feet) and Narsingh (18,145 feet). To the north-east 
Chumalhari (23,933 feet) is seen, at a distance of 82 miles, 
rearing its head as a great rounded mass over the snowy 
Chola range, though it really lies 40 miles beyond. To the 
north, again, at a distance of over 100 miles, three snowy 
peaks just appear above the black Singalila range, the middle 
one of which is Mount Everest. The great distance, however, 
makes it appear of miniature dimensions, and as a peak it is 
completely dwarfed by the larger mountains of Sikkim. 

On the north-western slope of Senchal are the springs and 
tanks from which Daijeeling draws its water-supply; and on 
the top of the ridge golf links have been laid out, which are 
among the highest in the world. 

Siliguri —Village in the south of the Kurseong subdivision, 
situated near the left bank of the Mahanadi in 26° 43' N. and 
88°26'E. Population (1901) 784. Siliguri is the northern 
terminus of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, where it is 
joined by the Daijeeling-Himalayan Railway. It is also the 
terminus of the cart road from Kalimpong and Sikkim, and 
it thus focuses the local trade. Several jute firms are 
established here, and in addition to the permanent shops 
there is a biweekly Government market. It is the head¬ 
quarters of a Deputy Magistrate, who disposes of the criminal 
work of the Tarai and manages the large Government estate; 
he was formerly stationed at Hansquar (Hanskhawa) near 
Phansidewa, but his head-quarters were removed to Siliguri 
in 1881 on the extension of the railway to that place. It also 
contains a small sub-jail and post-office, dak bungalow, 
inspection house, police station, and a dispensary with 20 
beds, all situated Bear the railway station. The village is 
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situated on fairly high ground, and its name means “the stony 
site,” presumably because the bed of the Mahanadi close by 
is a mass of broken stone brought down from the hills. 

Sonada—A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
on the railway at a hei^t of 6,552 feet, 10 miles to the south 
of Daijeeling. Half a mile below the railway station is the 
Victoria Brewery, occupying some old barracks, which were 
formerly used as a halting-place by troops marching up to 
Daijeeling. A spur about a mile to the west is known as Hope 
Town, where it was once hoped that a European settlement 
would spring up. The ground was cleared in 1856, and laid 
out in building sites, the idea being that a small colony of 
European pensioners and farmers would be established 
there; and it was proposed to erect a church, school-house, 
dispensary and bazar. A church was erected, but the place 
failed to attract settlers, and much of the land was bought up 
by planters. Latterly, however, with the facilities afforded by 
the raUway, a few houses have sprung up, and there appear 
to be better prospects of developing the place. The name 
Sonada, which means “the bear’s den,” is suggestive of the 
number of wild animals which used to haunt the surrounding 
forest. It was also formerly known as Pacheem, and was a 
regular halting place for travellers proceeding by road to 
Daijeeling. 

Sukiapokhri—A village in the head-quarters subdivision, 
situated 11 miles to the south-west of Daijeeling on the road 
leading from Ghum to Phalut. It is a large and prosperous 
bazar, under the management of the Deputy Commissioner, 
which attracts a considerable amount of the trade from Nepal. 
The village is the head-quarters of the Nepal Mission, which 
was- established there in 1896, witih the object of spreading 
Christianity among the Nepalese who come in large numbers 
to the market held there every Friday. The Mission maintains 
a dispensary located in a stone building in the bazar, which 
also contains a roomy mission hall. It is supported by 
voluntary donations, the missionaries providing for their own 
personal expenses and drawing nothing from the Mission 
funds. About a mile above Sukhiapokhri is the Jorpokhri 
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bungalow, picturesquely situated in the midst of forest at a 
height of 7,400 feet above sea-level; and 3 miles to the west 
is Simana-basti, a bazar situated at the very edge of Nepal 
and containing some houses actually in Nepalese territory. 

Tani^u—A peak on the Singalila range ,10,074 feet high, 
situated 23 miles west of Daijeeling. It is more generally 
known as Tumling among the natives of the district. A 
bungalow on the summit, close to the frontier between British 
India and Nepal, commands a fine view of the Nepalese 
valleys and of the plains of North Bengal, with the snow-fed 
Tista on the east, the Kosi on the west and a number of 
smaller rivers between them. The following account of the 
view of the snowy range from Tanglu is taken from Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s Himalayan Journals“From the summit of Tonglu 
I enjoyed the view I had so long desired of the snowy Himalaya 
from north-east to north-west; Sikkim being on the right, 
Nepal on the left, and the plains of India to the southward. 
In the early morning the transparency of the atmosphere 
renders this view one of astonishing grandeur. Kinchiiyunga 
bore nearly due north, a dazzling mass of snowy peaks, 
interested by blue glaciers, which gleamed in the slanting 
rays of the rising sun, like aquamarines set in frosted silver. 
From this the sweep of snowed mountains to the the eastward 
was almost continuous as far as Chola (bearing east-north 
east), following a curve of 150 miles, and enclosing the whole 
of the northern part of Sikkim, which appeared a billowy mass 
of forest-clad mountains. On the north-east horizon rose the 
Oonkia mountain (23,176 feet) and Chumulari (23,929). 
Though both were much more distant than the snowy ranges, 
being respectively 80 and 90 miles off, they reared their 
gigantic heads higher, seeming what they reared their 
gigantic heads higher, seeming what they really were, by far 
the loftiest peaks next to Kinchipjunga; and the perspective 
of snow is so deceptive that though 40 to 60 miles beyond, they 
appeared as though almost in the same line with the ridges 
they overtopped. Beyond Junnoo, one of the western peaks of 
Kinchipjunga, no continuous snowy chain was visiblethe 
Himalaya seemed suddenly to decline into black and rugged 
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peaks, till in the far north-west it rose again in a white 
mountain mass of stupendous elevation at 80 miles distance. 
To the west, the black ridge of Sakkiazung, bristling with 
pines, cut off the view of Nepal; but south-west, the Myong 
valley could be traced of its junction with the Tambur about 
30 miles off: beyond which to the south-west and south, low 
hills belonging to the outer ranges of Nepal rose on the distant 
horizon, 70 or 80 miles off. South and south-east, Sinchul and 
the Goong range of Sikkim intercepted the view of the plains 
of India, of which I had a distant peep to the south-west only.” 

Tindharia— Village in the Kurseong subdivision, situated on 
the Daijeeling-Himalayan Railway, 31 miles from Darjeeling, 
at a height of 2,822 feet above sea-level. The place contains 
the railway workshops, a railway hospital and club; and the 
population consists almost entirely of railway employes and 
their families. It is situated on the flanks of the outer 
Himalayan range and commands a fine view of the lower foot 
hills and the plains. 

Tista Bridge —A small bazar situated, at a height of 710 feet 
above sea-level, on the Tista valley road at a distance of 19 
miles north-east of Darjeeling via the Rangit road. The 
distance is however 22 miles, if the Pashok road is followed. 
The bazar is of some commercial importance as it stands at 
the junction of several roads, the Tista Valley road leading to 
the plains, the Kalim'pong road nmning up to Sikkim. Tibet 
and Bhutan, and the Pashok road, passing through dense 
forest and prosperous tea gardens to Ghum and Darjeeling. 
It is placed in a scene of great natural beauty on the western 
bank of the Tista, which is spanned by a li^t and narrow 
suspension bridge 300 feet long. The river here rushes down 
to the plains through high banks, above which are lofty 
mountain slopes wooded to their summit. At a distance of 
about 3 miles to the north is one of the most picturesque places 
in the district, a deep gorge surrounded by forests, in the 
midst of which the clear stream of the Rangit joins the turbid 
waters of the Tista. 
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PLACE NAMES IN DARJEELING 

This Appendix contains a list of the names of various places, 
rivers and mountains in Daijeeling, and of the peaks and 
passes visible from it with their meanings. It has been 
compiled mainly from an article written by Colonel Waddell 
and published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Vol. LX, part I, 1891). In that article Colonel Waddell very 
lucidly shows how remarkably descriptive are these native 
names. “The oldest names,” he writes, “are found to be of 
Lepcha origin. The Lepchas from their wild forest life are'bom’ 
naturalists, possessing a name for nearly every natural 
product, animal or vegetable, whether of economic value or 
not. Hence they readily gave discriminating names to the 
chief mountains, rivers and sites in their neighbourhood. A 
few of these old names stiU survive in places where the 
Lepchas no longer are present. The Bhotiyas, on settling in 
Sikhim, bestowed their own names on many of the already 
named sites, partly perhaps from the fact that the meaning 
of the Lepcha name was not evident, and partly to express 
their contempt for the Lepchas. Thus, many of the hills and 
rivers possess two names. And since the influx of Nepalis a 
third synonym in the Parbatiya dialect of Hindi has been 
added in several instances for rivers, mountains and already 
named sites....u...The great majority of the names are given 
by illiterate persons, so that grammatical accuracy is not 
always to be expected. The names, as to their meaning, may 
be generally classed as descriptive; a few are mythological 
and religious, but these are chiefly confined to monastery 
names; and the personal designations perpetuating the 
names of the founders of villages are found almost exclusively 
amongst the Pahariya settlements. The descriptive names 
predominate, and these usually well express some very 
obvious physical feature of the site or river e.g., of rivers, an 
especial tortuosity, steepness, impetuosity, shallowness or 
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otherwise of a course or channel; of mountains, their shape, 
appearance, etc.; of village sites, the stony, precipitous, 
meadow-like character, quality of soil, jungle-product, 
conspicuous tree, etc.” 

The river names are generally of Lepcha origin, the 
Bhotias merely substituting for the Lepcha suffix ung. i.e., 
water, the suffix chhu which has the same meaning; while 
the Nepalis sub-stitute khola (literally a valley) or nodi, the 
ordinary Hindi name for a river; in the case of hill streams, 
however, the Nepali name is jhora, a word derived from a 
Sanskrit root meaning “to lay waste." which is admirably 
descriptive of these mountain torrents. These Lepcha river 
names frequently have the prefix rang which conveys the 
sense of extension or length. The mountain names are mainly 
of Lepcha or Bhotia origin, the former calling a mountain hlo 
or chu and the latter ri (e.g., Chumulhari); while the Nepalis 
have no individual names for the various snowy peaks. The 
names of the mountain passes again are all of Tibetan origin, 
owing to the fact that while the Lepchas have kept to the lower 
hills and valleys, the Tibetans who settled in Darjeeling, 
Nepal and Sikkim frequent the cooler heights and have 
always kept up a commercial and religious intercourse with 
the table-land of Tibet; the Tibetan term la or pass is also 
frequently applied to the mountain itself The names of places 
commonly’have soine suffix merely meaning a place, village, 
etc., thus bong, called pung by the Limbus, is the Lepcha word 
for a resting place, kyong for a village, and tarn for a level 
spot. The ending bong again is the Tibetan for a stump or 
foundation, and is used for a residential village; ling merely 
means a place, sing a field, gang a ridge and lung a valley, 
while the suffix tong is frequently a corruption of thang or 
meadow. 

To indicate the origin of the various names in the following 
list the symbol L. has been used for Lepcha, T. for Tibetan 
or Bhotia, N. fmr Nepali or Parbatiya Hindi, and B. for 
Bengali. 

Ambiokh (T)—^The place below the demon’s shrine. 

Ambtttia (N>—The place of mango trees. 
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Badamtam (L)—The bask of the padam bamboo, the 
giant bamboo which furnishes the Lepchas with their milk 
jugs, water-vessels, etc. There was formerly a forest of these 
bamboos at the place known by this name. 

Baghdogra (B)—The place of roaring tigers, a village in 
the Terai formerly much infested by tigers. 

Balasan (B)—The river of golden sand, a Bengali name 
suggested by this river’s wide bed of yellowish sand. 
Baluasan, the Nepali form of the name, has the same 
meaning. 

Batasia (N)—The windy site. 

Chiabhaiyan (N)—The mushroom pass, a name suggested 
by the number of mushrooms growing by this bhanjan or pass 
between the hills. 

Chola (T>—The lordly pass, said to be so called on account 
of its height and difficult approach. According to another 
derivation, it means the lake pass, a name derived from its 
chain of lakelets. 

Chongtong (L)—The arrow-headed place, a name given 
to a site at the junction of two streams. 

Chumulhari (T)—The mountain of our lady goddess. 

Chunabati (N)—'The lime-kiln. 

Daling (T).—The place of the arrow, so called because the 
hill on which the old Bhutanese fort stands is sub-conical, 
resembling an arrow-head in shape. The name is also 
explained as meaning the stony site, as the fort is perched on 
the precipitous edge ofsome gneiss rocks. 

Daijeeling (T>—The place of the dorje or mystic thunder 
bolt. See the article on Darjeeling. 

Dhqjia (N)—The ridge of prayer fl&gs. 

Dichhu (T)—The old name for the Jaldhaka. It is merely 
a word meaning water, di being the Bodo word and cMw the 
Bhotia word for water. 


1. Among the Himalayas. 
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Dongkya-la (T)—The frozen yak pass. A herd of wild yaks 
in attempting to spend the night in this pass (18,100 feet high) 
were frozen to death. 

Gayabari (N)—The cow-shed. The word may also be a 
corruption of Gehunbari or the place of wheat; there are 
numerous wheat fields in the neighbourhood. 

Ghum (N)—The name of the native covering made of 
leaves and bamboo strips, the shape of which resembles a A. 
The position of the village of Ghum, which occupies a narrow 
ridge on the summit of two steep slopes, has suggested this 
name. Another and more probable explanation is that the 
name means merely the bend of the hill, which is very distinct 
at this place. 

Ghumti (N)—^The turn of the road. 

Gidhapahar (N)—The vulture’s hill. Here great numbers 
of vultures infest the rocky cliffs overlooking the plain. 

Ging (T)—^The stretched-out slope. 

Gok (L)—A name meaning narrow and difficult of 
access ; an old military post on a narrow promontory between 
the Ramman and the Great and Little Rangit rivers. 

Gorubathan (N)—The grazing station or the herd of cattle. 

Jalapahar (N)—The burnt hill. This name is an allusion 
to the bareness of the hill and its slopes. The Lepchas have 
a far more picturesque name for it—Kung-gol-hlo or the 
fallen-tree hill. “The torturous spurs,” writes Colonel Waddell, 
“running down finm the steep foreshortened ridge of Jalapahar, 
represent the tom-up roots of the prostrate tree : the trunk 
is the ridge extending to Darjeeling; and the two main 
branches are the spurs of Birch Hill and Lebong, from which 
extend the innumerable ramifications of smaller spurs that 
form the branchlets.”* 

Jaidhaka— The hidden water, so called because in one 
place the stream sinks down and disappears for some 
distance, Rowing underneath the porous gravel and detritus. 


1. Among the Himalayas 
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tfano (T)—^The mountain of massed rainbows. The 
Tibetan name appears to be Ja-o Pung-ri bearing this 
meaning, and it seems likely that this name was abbreviated 
to Ja-o, and thence corrupted to Jano. 

Jelep-la (T)—The lovely level pass, so called because it 
is the easiest and most level of all the passes between Tibet 
and Sikkim. 

Jorbangala (N)—A pair of bungalows. Formerly there 
were only two bungalows above what is now a thriving bazar. 

Jorpokhri (N )—A pair of pools. 

Kabru (T)—In the Manual of the Sikkim-Bhutia Language 
by Graham Sandberg this mountain is referred to as Kyab- 
ru or the horn of protection. The name is more properly, 
however, Kabur, which is possibly a corruption of Kamgbur or 
the swelling of snow; it might also mean the white swelling 
(kar-bwr), but in Tibetan the adjective is not generally placed 
before the noun in this way. According to local native 
authorities, the name means simply camphor, but it is not 
clear why such a name should be given. It is also said that 
the name applies to a peak close to Kinchii\jui^a on the south¬ 
east, and not to the peak known to Europeans as Kabru, and 
that the name of the latter is really Pahung Ri—a designation 
now given, in the corrupted form of Powhunri, to a mountain 
near the Dongkya-la. 

Kagjhora (N)—The crows’ stream, a name given to a 
mountain rivulet in the station of Darjeeling. The name is said 
to be due to the fact that a large number of crows used to 
crowd round the municipal rubbish heap, which was formerly 
situated close to this stream. 

Kalapokhri (N)—The black pool. 

Kaiyhora (N)—The black stream. 

Kalimpong (T)—The stockade (pong) of the king’s 
minister {Kalm). The place was formerly the head-quarters 
of a Bhutanese governor. 

Kinchii^hau (T)—The great bearded peak of snow, 
a name referring to the monster icicles of this high 
mountain. 


Daiieelin(-20 
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Klnchii^junga (T )—A corruption of Kangchhendzonga, 
meaning the five treasure houses of the great snows (Kang 
snow, chhen great, dzo treasury, n^a (five), a name given to 
the mountain with reference to its five peaks. The highest 
peak, which is lit up by the glow of the rising and setting sun, 
is the treasury of gold; the southern peak, which remains in 
cold grey shade till it is silvered by the rising sun, is the 
treasury of silver; and the remaining peaks are the treasuries 
of gems, grain and holy books, whicht he Tibetans regard as 
the most valuable of possessions. The Lepchas, however, call 
the mountain Konglo Chu, i.e., the highest curtain of the 
snows. 

Kurseong (L)—It has been suggested that this name is 
a corruption of Kurson-rip, the small white orchid, which 
grows plentifully round Kurseong and that it means “the place 
of white orchids.". Another suggestion is that it refers to a 
cane which used to grow there in rich profusion, and which 
the Lepchas in their “Rong-ring,” as they term their own 
language, call kur, and that ‘seong’ is a corruption of sheang, 
a stick. There are still a few of these canes to be found in the 
forest behind Eagle’s Crag. 

Laba (T)—The wind-swept site. 

Lebong (L)—The tongue-like spur, a corruption of ali, a 
tongue, and abong, a mouth. 

Lepcha Jagat (N)—^The Lepcha toll-bar. A place near the 
frontier where the Lepchas once levied toll on the Nepali 
imports into Sikkim. 

Lopchu (L)—^This place is referred to as Lopchok or the 
cool stone by Colonel Waddell in his book “Among the 
Himalayas”. It may be possible that the word is a corruption 
of lap-tso, i.e., stones set up as sign-posts to show the way; 
the Lepchas and Bhotias place leaves on such stones in the 
belief that this will prevent them getting tired. The name is 
also sometimes pronounced Lukchok, and may perhaps mean 
the pasture land of sheep. 

Mahaldi (L>—The bent-going river. This river, as seen 
from the hills, takes a sudden bend to the right on reaching 
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the plains, and has apparently been given this name in 
contrast to the Rangnyu or straight river, the Lepcha namo 
for the other great effluent of Sikkim, the Tista. 

Mahaldiram (L)—^The fountain-head or source of the 
Mahaldi, a name given to the ridge nearKurseong because 
that river rises below it. 

M a h a n adi (B)—^The great river, the Bengali corruption 
oiMahaldi. 

Manibhaigan (N)—The dip (bhanjan) between the hills 
by the mani (a buddhist monument). 

Mati^ara (N)—^The mud house. The first mud house 
met with at the foot of the hills; in the hills the houses are 
made of wood or stone. 

Mechi (B)—^The river of the Meches, a name suggested by 
this river being the western boundary of the aboriginal Meches. 

Minchu (T)—^The mineral springs. 

Mirik (L)—The burnt hill, mi-rek being the Lepcha name 
for the burning of Jungel. 

Nagri (L)—A corruption of nak, straight, and gri, a high 
stockaded fort. 

Naksal (T)—^The forest hunting grove. 

Narsingii (T)—The uplifted nose (properly Narseng), a 
designation descriptive of the mountain as seen from Lower 
Sikkim. 

Paglfghora (N)—The mad torrent, a name due to the 
violent outbursts of this mountain stream, which carries off 
the drainage of a vast ridge, and is therefore liable to sudden 
fieshets. 

Pandim (L>—The king’s minister. The high peak next to 
Kinchinjunga is so called because it is considered to be the 
attendant of the god of the mountain. It has also been 
suggested that the name may mean the conical hill with a 
point like a needle. 

Panig^ta (N)—The water-mill, the place where gain is 
ground by water-mills. 
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Pankaaari (T)—^The pasture land of kasha grass. 

Pashok (L>—The Jungle. Here Hie dense subtropical 
jungle of forest of the Tista valley commences. 

Pedong (T)—^The halting place at the Po tree, i.e., the sal 
or a kind of cypress from the gum of 'ndiich incense is made. 

Phalut (L)—The denuded peak, so called because the top 
of the mountain is bare of forest. The name has been corrupted 
by the Bhotias to Phalilung, meaning the shield of the winds 
and apparently referring to the fact that the mountain helps 
to shield Lower Sikkim from the south-west monsoon. The 
mountain is accordingly called Phalalum in the Statistical 
Account of Bengal. 

Phubsering (T)—^The name is said to be that of a Bhotia 
sardar, who first opened out the tea-garden now known by 
this designation, properly it is Phurpusring, i.e., Sring who 
was bom on a Thursday (Phurpu), it being a common practice 
to name Tibetan children after the day on which they are bom. 

Pobong (L)—Tbe place of the Po bamboo. 

Pulbazar (N)—^The bridge market, the name of a village 
at the bridge over the Little Rangit and of other places 
similarly situated. 

Ramman (L)—A cormption of Ra, a surging and 
tiunultuous advance,' and Mong, a demon, the name of the 
lake Mong-do, beyond Phalut, from which this river issues. 

Rangarun (L)—^Ibe turning of the great river. For an 
explanation of this name, see the article above on Rangamn. 

Rangfo (L)—^The muddy brown extended water. A rivulet 
rising in die reddish laterite soil of the low outer hills, which 
joins the Tista near Sivok. 

Rangit (N)—The Nepali cormption of Rangnyit, the river 
being known by the Bhotias as tibe Rangnyit dhhu, and by the 
Lepchas as the Rangnyit ung. The latter is the original name 
and means the two extended waters, i.e., the Great and Little 
Rangit, which are the principal rivers of Sikkim proper, as the 
Tista, which is larger, rises beyond S ikkim, 
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Rangjo (L)—The precipitous river, the name of a 
tributary of the Tista. 

Ran^ (L)—The Lepcha’s house. 

Ran^iot (L)—The place of the receding waters. See the 
article on Rangarun. 

Rangnu (L)—^The straight-going river. 

Rangpo (L>—The shifting or wandering river. 

Rangtong (L>—The southern river. 

Rayeng (L)—^The spread-out or shallow river, a name 
given to a shallow and broadish stream near Sivok. 

Rhenok (T)—-The black hill. The soil of the hill is a very 
black humus. The name may however be a corruption of a 
word meaning the hill whose outline is like that of a nose. 

Rikhyiaum or Risum (B)—The three hills, so called 
because three ridges meet at this site. 

Rilli (L)—The swirling river. 

Riahi (T)—The hill top (ri-tse). 

Riahihat (N)—The place of the saint. 

Riahi-la (T)—The pass of the slipping mountain (ri-shik) 
so called because the pass has the appearance of a land 
slip. 

Sabargum (L)—The cliff of the musk-deer, a name given 
to the peak between Sandakphu and Phalut because of the 
animals which used to haunt it. 

Sandakphu (T)—The height of the poison-plant, t.e., the 
aconite, which grows thickly for some distance below the peak 
known by this name. 

Senchal (L>—The damp, misty hill, a name given to the 
ridge near Diyreeling, which overlooks the plains, receives the 
full force of the monsoon, and is doud-capped for the greater 
part of die year. 

Sepoydhura (N)—The sepoys’ lines, the lines of the old 
Pioneer sepoys now disbanded. 
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Silipiri—^The stony site. A Koch name due to the fact that 
the bed of the Mahanadi by which Siliguri is situated is a mass 
of broken stone. 

Simana-basti (N)—The boundary village, the name of a 
small village on the Nepal frontier. 

SingaUla (L>—The mountain of the alder tree {single-la). 

Singtom (L)—An abbreviation of shing, a garden, and 
tarn, a level spot. 

Siniolchu (L)—The peak of the seven devils, Siniol being 
the name of a family of seven devils who fought there in bye- 
gone ages. It may be suggested, however, that the name is a 
corruption of Sin (mist), sonon (snow) and chu (mountain), i.e., 
the mountain of mist and snow. 

Sitong (L>—Tiger hill. A hill near Kurseong overlooking 
the Tarai, which was formerly frequented by tigers. 

Sivok (L)—^More properly suvok, from su, a breeze or rush 
of cool air, and vok, concentrated. The mouth of the gorge 
whence the Tista debouches on the plains , along which a 
strong breeze blows. 

Sonada (L)—The bear’s lair. Bears formerly frequented 
the neighbom-hood and are still found ther^ 

Sukiapnkhri (N).—^The dry pool. 

Sukna (N)—The dry site. Sukna is in the Tarai, but on 
a plateau at the base of a spur, where the water level is 
comparatively low. 

Takvar (L)—A corruption of tak, a hook-thread, and vor, 
a fish-hook, a name suggested by the curve of the land. 

Tanglu (L)—The hill of Sr trees. 

Tendoog (L)—The uplifted horn. For an explanation of 
the meaning of this name, see the article on Darjeeling. 

Tindharia (N)—^The three ridges. 

Tirihana (N)—A form of Tarai, i.e., a swamp or marshy 
tract. 

Tiata (N)—^An abbreviation of Trisrota, i.e., the three 
currents. Until 1787 A. D. when it suddenly forsook its old 
bed and opened for itself a new chaimel, the Tista, on 
emerging ^m die hills, divided into three portions—the 
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Atrai, Purnabhadra and Karatoya, which each followed 
independent courses to the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The 
Bhotia name for this river is Tsang-chhu or the pure water, 
while the Lepchas call it the Rangnyung or the great 
straight-going water, in allusion to the fact &at it continues 
in a straight unaltered course in spite of receiving a 
great accession to its waters from the Great Rangit joining it 
at right angles. It has also been suggested, however, that 
the word is derived from di or ti, the Bodo word for 
water. 

Tung (N)—^The place of the tun tree (Cedrela toona). 
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THE DARJEELING GUIDE 

It IS a singular fact that the Darjeeling hills were, for many 
years after the British obtained a footing in Bengal, a terra 
incognita to the Christian people resident in the plains in 
their immediate vicinity. Scorched by the burning sun, 
saturated by the heavy rains, and debilitated by the 
insalubrious climate of the lowlands, the Christian inhabitants 
of the Zillahs Pumeah, Dinagepur, Rungpur and Malda, lived 
within sight of the forest-clad hills and snowy peaks of the 
Himmalaya range, with scarcely a thought that they might 
be a refuge from the sultry heat and pestilential malaria of 
the lowlands in which they vegetated. The idea that this 
beautiful range of country might be turned to sanitary and 
other useM purposes did at length suggest itself to those who 
were interested, not only in the well being of those who 
dwelt in their immediate vicinity, but for invalids resident, 
generally, in Bengal and Behar. The thought once suggested 
was, as soon as official routine would permit, reduced to 
practice. The sickly Terai was passed, the mountains were 
scaled, and the district surveyed by intelligent and 
enterprising men. 

The advantages offered by Darjeeling as a Sanatanum 
and a Mili tary station were frequently brought to the notice 
of Lord William Bentinck. The first official report on the 
subject was presented by Colonel, now General, Lloyd ; the 
report was favorably received by the Government. Next to 
General Lloyd, Mr. Grant of the Civil Service was one of the 
most zealous advocates of Darjeeling as a station. Owing to 
the reports of General Lloyd, Mr. Gremt and others, the 
Governor General appointed Mqjor Herbert, the Surveyor 
General, and Mr. Grant, to visit and report on the general 
capabilities, and on the eligibility of the Sikkim mountains as 
a Military station and Sanatanum. The report of these 
gentlemen was highly favourable to the district, both for 
military and sanitary purposes. 


Sounx : Cakutta Review, Voi. LV, 1867. pp. 196-225. 
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The Daijeeling hills formed originally a part of the 
territory of the lUg ah of Sikkim, a hill chieftain, whose capital 
lies contiguous to the Nepal counby, and on the high road 
from Daijeeling to Thibet. This mountain chieftain had been 
driven from his country by the Ghorkhas, the warrior^ of 
Nepal. When the affairs of Nepal were adjusted, the British 
Government replaced the Sikkim Rigah on his throne, and 
guaranteed to him the sovereignty of his territory. The 
principal object which the British Government had in view in 
this arrangement,was to make the Sikkim country a post of 
defence between Nepal, Bhotan and the whole Himmalaya 
eastward to the borders of Burmah, to prevent the marauding 
Nepalese from extending their conquests in the mountain 
countries between Nepal and the empire of the Golden Foot. 
Notwithstanding the importance of the locality in a military 
point of view, Daijeeling and its claims were held in apparent 
abeyance from 1817 to 1828. A frontier dispute between the 
Lepchas, the aborigines, of the Daijeeling hills, and the 
Nepalese, brou^t the subject once more prominently into 
notice. The dispute, according to the terms of a treaty entered 
into by the British Government, the Nepalese and the Rrqah 
of Sikkim,’wa^eferred to the Government of India. While this 
matter was under consideration, Mr. Grant visited the hills, 
and pointed out to Lord William Bentinck the eligibility of the 
locality as a Sanatarium. The issue of his recommendation 
was the appointment of the commission to which reference 
has already been made. The various reports on the subject had 
in the meantime been forwarded to the Court of Directors. The 
authorities in Leadenhall Street looked with a favorable eye 
on the Bright Spot,” and suggested the propriety of making 
the new settlement a depot for European recruits, as well as 
a military station and sanatarium. 

The Government of India, on the receipt of these 
instructions^ at once took measures for securing a locality in 
the Sikkim hills, .^plication was made to the R^ah of Sikkim 
to cede a tract of country in which Daijeeling should be 
included, and for which an equivalent should be given. The 
terms at first proposed by the Rigah were exorbitant. He 
ultimately agreed to surrender the Daijeeling range, receiving 
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from the British Government, in return for the ceded district, 
£300 per annum. 

General Uoyd and Dr. Chapman were then despatched to 
visit the hills, to report on the most eligible locality for the 
new station. They selected Daijeeling, and the history of the 
settlement has proved the wisdom of their choice. In 1840, Dr. 
Campbell, then holding office at Nepal, was appointed 
Superintendent of the Daijeeling territory. He was also 
entrusted with the charge of the political relations between 
the British Government and the Sikkim Rajah. 

The arrangements entered into between the British 
Government and the Sikkim chieftain went on harmoniously 
for the first few years. The Rajah was somewhat of an ascetic, 
and left political affairs in the hands of his Dewan or prime 
minister. The Dewan acted strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the treaty entered into between the two Governments. 
He was succeeded by a man of a different temper—a Tibetan, 
a relative of the Rsyah’s wife, an insolent and avaracious man, 
whose object was to monopolize the trade of the country knd 
to aggrandize himself. Everything and person British was 
tabooed, and every impediment which a Chinese nature could 
present to friendly intercourse between the two countries was 
thrown in the way. The British Government and the Resident 
at Daijeeling met this conduct of the Dewan either with 
neglect or forbearance. This conciliatory conduct was 
misinterpreted by the prime minister. He mistook forbearance 
and neglect for weakness and fear : and like aU narrow¬ 
minded men became bold through the forbearance of those 
with whom he had to deal. His conduct at length reached its 
climax, and terminated fatally for the territorial and pecuniary 
interests of his master. Dr. Campbell, the resident at 
Daijeeling, while travelling through the Sikkim country, was 
seized by order of the Dewan. He was imprisoned, and during 
his imprisonment suffered such indignities as petty tyrants 
know how to inflict Troops were despatched, the Resident 
was liberated, the Rigah’s pension ceased, and a part of his 
territory, the Morung, was resumed by the British Government. 
All fiiendly relations, as a matter of course, ceased between 
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the British and the Sikkim authorities ; Sikkim was a sealed 
country to the former, and ceased to be the hi^ road for 
commerce between Darjeeling and Thibet. This state of things 
continues up to the present time, though hopes are entertained 
that amicable relations may shortly be resumed between the 
two countries—a pension to the present Rayah looms in the 
distance, and is a ground of hope of a better state of things 
in that part of our eastern frontier. The old Rajah has retired 
to a Lama monastery ; his son and successor is favorable to 
the British, but the Dewan still lives. His influence is great, 
and is the chief obstacle to friendly relations being entered 
into between the British Government and that of Sikkim. 

The foundation of the station at Darjeeling having been 
laid, it steadily progressed. To the amiable and enterprising 
conduct of Dr. Campbell, the first Superintendent, may be 
traced the prosperity of the station and territory. That others 
have contributed to the present improved state of the district 
carmot be denied ; but to Dr. Campbell the palm must be 
yielded. He watched over the territory with parental anxiety, 
it was in his heart that it should prosper. His object was to 
inspire the Aborigines with confidence in the British rule, to 
induce the neighbouring tribes to settle in the territory, and 
to render Darjeeling a commercial centre for traders from the 
countries round abput, extending even to Thibet. That he has 
to a great extent succeeded in obtaining settlers, is evident 
from the large tracts of land which have been cleared of dense 
forest jungle, and that his commercial hopes had begun to be 
realized, before the rupture with Sikkim, the Darjeeling 
bazaar and the fair at Titalya, at the foot of the hills, amply 
prove. 

Darjeeling, as wiU have been gathered from the brief 
history now given, is situated in the Sikkim hills. The name 
is applicable both to the Station and to the Territory. The word 
Darjeeling has been variously interpreted. The popular 
interpretation appears to be “The Holy or Bright Spot.” The 
territory is bounded to the north by the river Raman, which 
divides it finm Sikkim ; on the east by the rivers Ruryeet and 
Teesta, these divide it from Bhotan; on the west the river 
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Mechi divides it from Nepal; from the source of the Mechi 
northward the ridge of the Tongloo and Phullat mountains, 
conveys the western boundary north to the River Raman. The 
Zillahs Rungpur and Pumeah are contiguous to its Southern 
or Terai boundary. The territory may be divided into two 
sections, the northern and southern. The northern consists of 
a succession of mountain and valley, with an average altitude 
above the sea level of from 4,000 to 9,000 feet; the Southern 
or Morung country consists of the skirts of the first range of 
the Himmalaya, and the plains between that region and the 
Zillahs of Rungpur and Purneah. The station of Darjeeling is 
situate in lat. 27° 2' 53 " N., Long. 88° 18'41"E. It is a spur 
of the second range of th>> mountains of Sikkim. The spur 
trends in a northerly direction. It is shut in from the plains, 
and is sheltered from the winds and mists, which ascend from 
the lower districts, by two ranges of hills or natural screens, 
and to this provision of nature may be traced its comparative 
freedom from the mists and rains to which the outer ranges 
are subject. It is about thirty miles from the foot of the hills 
by the road, and fifteen in a straight line. Its elevation above 
the sea level is 7,165 feet. The ridge on which it stands varies 
in height from 6,000 to 7,600 feet; 8,000 feet being the 
elevation at which the mean temperature most nearly 
coincides with that of London. It is sheltered on the east by 
the Sinchal mountain, which rises to nearly 9,000 feet, and 
from whose summit a distant view of the plains may be seen, 
early in the morning, on a clear day. 

The ridge on which Darjeeling stands, like most of the 
spurs in the Himmalaya, is generally narrow, or what is 
termed hog backed. It has a steep descent on its eastern side, 
which runs down to the torrent stream of the Rungnoo. The 
views presented on this side of the ridge, are, on a favorable 
day, most exciting. Mountain and valley stretch away as far 
as the eye can reach, until they merge in the snowy range, 
which iD every varying form trends to the east for upwards 
of sixty miles. The murmuriiig waters of the Rungnoo make 
sweet and fitting music to such a scene. On the western side, 
the ridge decline^ in mqre gentle declivities, a kind of terraced 
slopes, intersected by numerous mountain streamlets, the 
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whole forming a picturesque amphitheatre two or three miles 
in circtunference. The station viewed from the more artistic 
points forms a pleasing coup d’ail . The Swiss-cottage-like 
houses, perched on commanding knolls or nestling under 
sheltering hills, with their well-trimmed gardens, the bazar 
and sepoy lines, the village church on the hill, the cutcherry, 
the ruined Llama temple, with the wide-spread valley clothed 
with liixuriant forest foliage and verdant crops, and flowers 
of every from and hue, with here and there a silvery mountain 
stream, give it the appearance, on a calm summer’s eve, of 

“A spot enclosed by God, 

Out of the world’s wild wilderness.’ 

This sylvan refuge for the weary residents of the plains, 
is distant from the Metropolis of British India, our busy, 
reeking Calcutta, 371 miles. 

There are in Darjeeling some seventy houses, and a 
Christian population, including children, the invalids, and the 
Depot establishment, of upwards of two hundred. In the 
season this number is considerably augmented. There are in 
the station the following public buildings and institutions. 
The Invalid Establishment for sick soldiers of Her M^esty’s 
and the Hon’ble Company’s services. There are usually about 
one hundred and flfty invalids at the Depot. They are imder 
the charge of a Commandant and a small body of officers. 
There is a military officer and an apothecary attached to the 
Depot. The establishment is on the Jellahapahar, the hipest 
point in the station, it is the first object which arrests the 
attention of the visitor on his entrance into the station. At the 
other extremity of the station stands the Episcopal Church, 
a neat and simple structure; near it is the Cutcherry, under 
its roof all the official business of the station is transacted. 
The Treasury is here also. Lower down are the Assembly and 
Reading rooms. Below flris again is the Baptist Chapel, and 
still further down the Jail. One Hindu temple stands near the 
Bazar, and a small house fitted up as a Mosque is in the same 
vicinity. The Government school is in the same locality. In a 
retired nook on a lower elevation stands the Roman Catholic 
Nunnery and Chapel. There is a Roman Catholic Chapel also 
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at the Jellahapar for the invalid Roman Catholic soldiers. The 
Bazar and the Sepoy lines are on a cleared spot in the centre 
of the station. The bazar is upon the whole well arranged, and 
tolerably well supplied. The Bunneahs are all from the plains. 
The shops have been erected by, and are the property of, the 
Government. The authorities however do not interfere with 
the pricee of things sold in the bazar. Trade is quite free, and 
every encouragement has been given to tradesmen to settle 
at the station. The Lepcha bazar needs improvement. It is ill 
built and dirty; this is however quite in accordance with 
Lepcha taste. The officials in Darjeeling are not numerous. 
The Superintendent is the sole ruler of the station and 
territory, except in certain Criminal Cases, when the Judge 
from Dinagepore officiates. Assessors are sometimes appointed. 
The Judge is not however bound by their decision, they are 
merely selected with a view to give the Superintendent or 
Judge the benefit of their local experience. There is a resident 
officer attached to the Sapper corps; he has charge of the 
roads and other matters which call for the skill of the 
engineer. A Civil doctor resides in the station. A chaplain is 
appointed by Government to officiate in the Church and to the 
invalids at Jellapahar. he is appointed for two years. There 
is a Baptist Missionary, connected with the Mission estabhshed 
by the Rev. W. Start; he labours chiefly amongst the Lepchas. ^ 
A School Master has been recently appointed to the Government 
school, and there is a Teacher for the children of the invidids 
at the Military Sanatarium. 

The prosperity of the station has called into existence, 
besides the native shops in the Bazsur, European shopkeepers, 
butchers and gardeners; and one small Tavern, or, as it is 
termed, a dak bungalow. A good Hotel is needed at Darjeeling. 
Parties have commenced Taverns; but hitherto they have not 
succeeded. As the station progresses, suid the number of 
casual visitors increases, there will be a better prospect for 
any one entering on such a speculation. 

In presenting an account of Darjeeling we carmot omit to 
mention some by whose enterprise the station has been helped 
into prosperity. Amor^fst others may be mentioned General 

Daijeeliiig-21 j 
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Lloyd, S. Smith, B. Hodgson and D. Wilson, Esqrs., Sir 
Thomas Turton, Mr. Lowe, Col. Crommelin, Dr. Withecombe, 
Capts. Masson, Cornish and Murray, and Mr. Martin. There 
are others of whom we doubt not honorable mention might be 
made, were we more familiar with the details of the history 
of Daijeeling, Amongst the florists. General Harvey with his 
garden of beautiful flowers deserves notice. 

The approaches to Daijeeling are full of beauty and 
interest to the traveller. Having left the scorching plains of 
Bengal, the first change which the visitor experiences is the 
Terai or belt of dense forest jungle, which skirts the base of 
the Himalaya. This though beautiful is no paradise. It is most 
unhealthy, and notwithstanding the partial clearings, is 
deemed an unsafe spot for a stranger to pass the night in. To 
sleep in the Terai is generally equivalent to “gaining a loss" 
in the shape of jungle fever. The unhealthiness of this hot¬ 
bed of disease, arises from the want of drainage. The waters 
from the hills find no fi-ee passage, they are pent up by the 
massy jungle, and either percolate the gravel beds or are 
carried ofiMiy evaporation. The want of circulation, owing to 
the proximity of the mountains, and the amount of malarious 
vapour ever hanging over the district, as well as the sources 
already adverted to, sufficiently account for the unhealthiness 
of the Terai. Cultivation and good drainage will doubtless 
tend very materially to change this nest of fever into a 
comparatively healthy district. In the mean time we may 
suggest the almost certain means of avoiding the evils of the 
Terai. Let the journey through it be made in the morning from 
seven to ten, and the chances are that no iiyurious effects will 
be experienced. In the season of 1856, parties traversed the 
Terai during the whole season, in palkies, on elephants, on 
horseback, and by carts; and, as far as Christians were 
concerned, in every instance, with impunity. The Terai is 
inhabited 1^ the Mechis, a squalid and unhealthy-looking 
race^ their companions are tigers, wild elephants and bears, 
fitting residents for such a region. In passing through the 
Terai, the bed of the Mahanuddi is passed. Havii^ passed this 
mountain stream, the ascent is gradual through a district rich 
in natural scenery. Crossing a rustic bridge, and traversing 
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a long picturesque mountain road, the first puffs of a cooler 
atmosphere begin to be felt. At the termination of this road 
the ascent becomes abrupt, and we have reached the first step 
in the Himalaya ladder. On a small knoll at the head of the 
ascent we reach Punkabarria, the first station in the hills. It 
is 2,500 feet above the sea level. 

The India Rubber tree (Ficus Elasticus) is to be found 
here, as well as in the valleys higher up on the same level. 
This Dr. Hooker states is the western Umit of this plant. 

The next stage is from Punkabarria to Kursion. The rise 
from the first to the second station is very abrupt. The road 
is however so constituted as to render the ascent comparatively 
easy. The journey from Punkabarria to Kursion is most 
enchanting. 

The soil and its productions are completely new. The soil 
is mica and clay slate, the former, says Hooker, being full of 
garnets. A noble forest replaces the stinted and bushy 
vegetation of the Terai. The passage through this region in 
the spring is a treat even to the residents, much more to the 
weary traveller from the plains. It is like passing through the 
vast, well-wooded park of some feudal lord. Lofty mountains 
rise on every side, covered from the base to the sumnlit with 
magnificent forests, their offspring of orchids, vines and 
climbers being interlaced in most fantastic forms. The sides 
of the road are covered with a rich variety of ferns amd flowers, 
while here and there a mountain stream gives out its music 
to aid the few song-birds who chaunt sweet notes in shady 
groves. 

Ascending, open spots give artistic views of the vast 
plains, which stretch out, from the base of the mountains to 
the horizon, “like the smooth surface of a summer’s sea.” 'The 
distance from Punkabarria to Kursion is six miles : owing, 
however, to the abruptness of the asoent, it takes about two 
hours to reach the second station. Kursion is one of the gems 
of the Sikkim hills, and will in time, we doubt not, become 
a station of importance. It is situated on a large ridge or spur, 
through which the high road to Daijeeling passes. Its 
elevation is 5,200 feet above the sea level. The view from the 
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Eagle’s Crag, a bold, rocky eminence, is most extensive and 
picturesque. The broad plains of Pumeah, Dinagepur, Rungpur 
and Malda^ with their dense forests and verdant crops, 
intersected by the silver streams of the Mechi, Mahanadi, 
Teesta, the Brahamputur, and on a very clear day, the great 
Ganges, are seen stretching out as far as the eye can reach 
to the South and East. To the North Kinchijunga and his 
companions raise their icy peaks, while immediately in the 
vicinity lofty mountains and deep valleys, clothed with 
everlasting spring, encircle you on every side. The zephyr-like 
breezes wafted up from the plains, come laden with the rich 
perfumes of sweet scented flowers, and clouds, of which 
Kursion appears to be the laboratory, rise up in most fantastic 
forms. Kursion boasts its water-fall, which during the rains 
is an object of great attraction. The climate of Kursion is not 
unlike that of Nice, with this exception, that during the 
rains it is necessarily damper. Medical men give the 
preference to Kursion for patients suffering from pulmonary 
£iffections. 

The next stage is from Kursion to Chuttuckpur. The rise 
is abrupt for three or four miles, when it becomes more easy 
till you reach the third bungalow. The scenery is much the 
same as below. Nature, ever varying, changes her dress as we 
ascend, new varieties in the floral and arborial world make 
their appearance, and the atmosphere becomes sensibly 
cooler. The weariness of the plains is exchanged for the 
elasticity of the mountains. The whole system becomes 
invigorated, the appetite sharpened, and the spirits more 
exuberant. 

Chuttuckpur lies like a nest in the side of a lofty mountain. 
It is generally in the clouds, and is on that account a damp 
and not over-comfortable bungalow. It is, however, a welcome 
rest-house to the mountain traveller. The road from 
Chuttuckpur to Darjeeling is, until you come within a short 
distance of “the Bri^t Spot,” almost a level. The scenery is 
bold, the road passing through lofty mountains and miyestic 
forest trees. The mountain streams are more impetuous, the 
air cod and refreshing. 
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On the road to Daijeeling, and about midway between 
Chuttuckpur and the central station, is Sanadah, a village 
and a resting place for troops. On a spur descending from this 
station is the new settlement of Hope Town. This station was 
only commenced at the close of the rainy season of 1856. It 
owes its existence to the enterprise of two or three gentlemen 
from the plains. Their object is to make it a settlementJbr 
residents. The cleared land has been purchased from the 
natives. The proprietors have no wish to make a profit by the 
re-sale of the land, their object being to induce people to 
become settlers, and to develope the resources of the country. 
The location has been surveyed and marked out in lots of from 
one hundred to five hundred acres, with building plots. A Tea 
Company has been formed in connexion with the Hope Town 
settlement. A portion of profits of the sale of land is to be 
appropriated to the erection of a place of worship,— 

, unsectarian, —a school house, a dispensary and a bazar. The 
greater portion of the land has been taken, three houses are 
nearly erectred, and others will soon be commenced; a road 
has been made from the main road down to Balasun, and all 
the shares, and more than were originally issued, of the Tea 
Company, have been taken up. We shall watch with interest 
this attempt to form a Colony of Himmalaya farmers in the 
Darjeeling territory: and from what we know of the men who 
have started it, we have little doubt of its success. Retracing 
our steps we pass on to Darjeeling. The immediate approach 
to it is steep, the top of the Jellapahar has to be attained 
before we can see “the Bright Spot.” Having reached the top 
of the Himalaya Pisgah the station is in full view, and well 
repays the toil of the wearisome journey, the accidents by 
flood and field, by plain and valley and mountain. 

The natural scenery of the Darjeeling territory is full of 
interest to the admirer of nature and the man of science. From 
the Je llapahar , the highest point in the station, the views on 
every side are pregnant with grandeur and beauty. To the 
south the landscape is a succession of mountain and vaUey, 
covered from the base of the mountains to their loftiest; peaks 
with the most luxuriant forest folia^. To the east the Sinchul 
raises its lofty head, covered with the sweet-scented magnolia. 
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and with a forest of richly hued rhododendra. To the north, 
the mountains of the lower range of the Himmalaya, like 
massive mountain billows, rise one over the other covered 
with eternal spring, till they merge in the snowy range; while 
in the distance Kinchijunga, the monarch of mountains, raises 
his silver crested peaks high even above his aspiring 
companions. To the west rises Tougloo and Phullot. Abrupt 
slopes, deep ravines, cleared patches and mountain streams, 
encircled by lo% mountains, make up a picture which, when 
lit up by the rays of the rising or the setting sun, can have 
few if any rivals. Nor must we omit the cloud scenery of this 
beautiful region. Here the clouds are seen in aU their 
perfection, assuming every imaginable form, and tinged with 
ever varying hues. 

Their ever^changing forms and shapes 
By rainbow hues adorned, 

Seem oft as if by heavenly skill 
For angels' chariots formed. 

Nor is their beauty diminished by the dark outlines of the 
moimtains on which they cast their aiiy shadows. The lover 
of nature can desire no view more entrancing than this land- 
locked^ Sanatarium, either at sunrise or by moonlight. Both 
are calculated to stir the poet’s muse, or to inspire the artist 
with a desire to give, in mimic form, the great realities of 
nature; nor will the ordinary mind be unimpressed with the 
greatness, wisdom and benevolence of Him who made the 
whole. 

The want felt in this region, is that which lends additional 
enchantment to the scenery of the Alps and the hills of 
Westmoreland. There are no lakes in the Darjeeling territory. 
The rivers too, wdiich in the rains are roaring and blustering 
streams, become in the dry season mere gently flowing and 
erratic brooks. 

The taste displayed by the residents in the selection of 
sites and the laying out of their grounds, gives a minor grace 
to the scenery. It would be impossible to enumerate all, but 
we cannot pass by Brianston, the residence of B. Hodgson, 
Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
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Both as it respects situation and taste, Brianston is a gem 
of a mountain home. Its broad acres tastefully arranged, and 
its rustic bungalows, prove that it has been the product of an 
intelligent and tasteful mind, of one who has Mermined to 
make the Himmalaya not only the field of scientific research, 
but his home. The hospitality manifested by the proprietor of 
Brianston is too well-known to need more than a passing 
record. Nor is hospitality confined to this mountain home. 
If the ennui which must be felt by those who are accustomed 
to busier scenes can be dispelled by domestic generosity, 
it will be by the hospitality of the residents in the 
Darjeeling hills. 

The climate of Darjeeling is adapted to the generality of 
European constitutions. The mean temperature throughout 
the year is 55° to 56°. Equality of temperature both of day and 
night during the year is a marked peculiarity of the climate. 
The air, which is keen in the cold, dry season, is pure during 
the entire year. The people dwelling at Darjeeling may in the 
course of a few hours have almost any temperature they 
please. A descent of one or two thousand feet will take them 
from the cold breezes of the Jellapahar to the more genial 
stations on the lower slopes, and in the neighbouring valleys, 
the old Indian may luxuriate to his heart’s content in a climate 
almost as warm as that of the plains. The valleys are not, 
however, the most salubrious locations; want of free circulation 
engenders fever, and other diseases common to low and sultry 
localities. 

The year may be divided into two parts, the rainy and the 
dry seasons. The rains commence about the middle of May, 
and continue until the middle of October. The rains in the hills 
are regular down-pours,; they come down in right good 
earnest. Owing to the slopes, and the porous nature of the soil, 
the water does not long remain on the surface, it is soon either 
absorbed or finds its way by the mountain streams to the beds 
of the rivers. A short interval of sunshine serves to render toe 
ground dry, and gives a good road on which toe pedestrian 
or equestrian may take his accustomed rambles. When during 
the rainy season there is a temporary cessation of toe rain. 
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the climate is exquisite and the atmosphere clear and 
brilliant. The dry season commences in October, and continues 
until May. January and February are very cold, with almost 
daily frost. March, April and May are the dry and warm 
months, or spring period; when beautiful, sweet-scented 
flowers and indigenous fhrits make their appearance. The 
following extract from the Daijeeling Meterological Register 
shews the mean temperature and fall of rain from 1853 to 
October 1856 :— 


Extract from the Darjeeling Meteorological Register, mean 
temperature and fall of Rain from 1853 to 1856. 


Months 

Height of Instruments above the level of the 
Sea, 7168 Feet. 

Average. 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

Mean temp, 
of day 

_ 

Mean temp, 
of day 

1 

Mean temp, 
of day 

1 

Mean temp, 
of day 

1 

Mean temp, 
of day 

.9 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decembver 

36.79 

47.23 

52.83 

57.74 

61.35 

64.34 

65.26 

64.13 

62.02 

56.71 

49.28 

45.29 


45.85 

42.01 

51.47 

53.83 

59.73 

65.81 

65.41 

63.55 

58.52 

49.47 

45.14 

.10 

1.57 

.40 

5.10 
5.te 

40.57 

18.55 

40.91 

28.10 

4.05 

2.10 

.20 

39.42 

41.93 

49.36 

52.58 

66.'88 

62.24 

60.42 

56.20 

49.52 

47.56 

.10 

2.03 

2.94 

5,76 

IM.' 

2i.2l‘ 

21.76 

26.54 

15.80 

,02 

.41 

.00 

40.99 

45.57 

52.84 

56.41 

58.00 

■'ll. 

61.37 

62.53 

61.69 

61.18 

59.18 

1.78 

.00 

1.38 

1.15 

1.18 

45.96 

34.77 

37.61 

17,51 

15.90 

40.76 

44.18 

51.62 

55.14 

59.44 

62.34 

64.03 

63.30 

61.80 

57.65 

.96 

1.09 

1,18 

3.25 

5.14 

33.40 

26.14 

34.08 

20.40 

6.08 

Means 


9.85 

55.29 

12.28 

53.39 

90.2 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


Lat.. 




27° 

2' 

53" 

N. 




Long 




88° 

18' 

41" 

E. 




Mag. Var.. 




2° 

30' 

E. 




Comction for Corresponding Greenwich time.— + 6h. 53m. 
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The soil is stiff red or yellow clay, with Gneiss rock lying 
under it, and in some places coming to the surface. Gneiss 
crumbled in the form of sand is met with in different parts 
of the hills. Where the jimgle has not been cleared, there is 
a fine surface soil of vegetable mould, ranging from six to 
twelve inches in depth. This yields one or two fair crops; when 
however the vegetable soil is washed away by the rains, little 
is left but the primitive clay; with here and there the bald 
rock standing out. The only minerals at present found in the 
hills are copper, iron and manganese; they have not however, 
as yet, been found in sufficient quantities to remunerate the 
miner. Lime is found in the valleys. 

The prevailing winds are E. to S. E., during the cold and 
dry season; and from S. to S. W. during the rains. It rarely 
blows from the north, the snowy range being a barrier to the 
wind in that quarter. 

The Darjeeling territory abounds with the following 
timber, fruit and flowering trees and plants—Oaks. There are 
several species of the oak. Five are known as yielding good 
timber. The oak of the Himmalaya cannot however compete 
with the sturdy British oak. The damp appears to deprive it 
of the strength and durability for which its English namesake 
is famous.—Chesnut. This is an excellent wood, and is used 
for building purposes. The nut is small and sweet.—Birch- 
two species.—^Maple, two species. Sal.—This tree, which is one 
of the best Indian woods, grows abundantly in the 
neighbourhood of Punkabama. It is also found on the other 
side of Daijeeling, near the Runjeet. Sissu—grows in the 
valleys of the Ballasun and Rupjeet. Toon—grows to a large 
size in the lower districts. The Wild Mango—grows between 
Kursion and Punkabaria. The fruit is small and cylindrical 
in form, it has not much of the flavor of the mango of the 
plains. Rhododendron—white and red. The latter is found 
only at Darjeeling, the white is in great abundance lower 
down. It grows to a gigantic size, and flowers in April arid 
May. The wood is white, light and durable. Walnut.—This is 
a very handsome wood and is used for ftimiture and house 
building. Champ,—a yellow cross-grained wood, excellent for 
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ceiling, flooring, chimney pieces, and doors and windows. 
Magnolia—a large handsome tree, white flowered and highly 
scented, flowers in the spring, scenting the air with its 
fragrance. Lotus tree—a large handsome tree, flowers in the 
spring; it bears a profusion of large, lotus-like, pink flowers— 
when in full bloom this tree is really the Queen of the forest; 
it belongs to the genus Magnolia. Sycamore,—Somewhat like 
the Plane tree. The wood is good. The natives use the leaves 
as a substitute for tea. Holly—this is a large handsome plant, 
and especially in the winter, when it is in full leaf, and its 
branches are covered with scarlet berries. There is a species 
of Olive, the fruit is as large as a plum. The wood, though not 
durable, is used for door-posts and out buildings. Semul—well 
known in the plains for its cotton. It gows at an elevation of 
3,500 feet. Figs,—two species, edible, they ripen in August. 
The Pimento tree bears a spicy berry, which has somewhat 
the flavour of strong orange peel—it is used medicinally by 
the natives. The Paper tree,—three species, the yellow, white 
and pink and scarlet flowered. The yellow flowered thrives at 
an elevation of about 5,000 feet. The paper made from this 
tree is coarse and dark coloured—the whitish pink is 
abundant; this thrives in a belt embracing 2,000 feet of 
elevation, that of Darjeeling, 7,257 feet, being the centre—^it 
is the most abundant of the species. The scarlet flowered is 
found on higher elevations, such as the Sinchal. Olea 
Fragrans is abundant about Darjeeling, it is sweet scented 
and flowers in October. Firs are found near the Rirryeet. Wild 
cherry is abundant below Darjeeling. The Barberry is 
indigenous to the district, the fruit is equal to British fruit, 
the wood is green and is used for dyeing purposes. 

There is a yeUow, diuable wood, very offensive when fresh 
cut, called in “the DarjeeUng Guide,” Stirrk Wood. The Tea 
Plant.—This is not indigenous to the Darjeeling district. It 
was introduced by Dr. Campbell. A few healtJry plants are 
found in the station, the seeds are large and well formed, the 
leaf is large and coarse. The elevation of Darjeeling is too high 
for the plant to be very productive; besides which it must 
suffer from the frost. Tea plants have been sown and raised 
on the lower slopes, at Tuqvar, to the north, by Captain 
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Masson, at Kursion by S. Smith, Esq., and tea is now being 
raised at the Canning and Hope Town plantations by the 
Companies attached to those locations, by Mr. Martin on the 
Kursion flats, and by Capt. Samler, the agent of the 
Daijeeling Tea Concern, between Kursion and Pankabaria. 
There can we believe be little doubt but that the tea plant will 
thrive at an elevation of from 3,500 to 4,500 feet. The 
managers of Hope Town Tea Concern have been obliged to 
increase the number of shares, to meet the calls made upon 
them by parties interested in the project. This concern is 
indebted for its prosperity to the energy and skill of F. Brine 
and E. D’Cruz, Esqs. Should these tea plantations succeed, 
and we see no reason to doubt their success, they will be a 
great boon to the Daijeeling district, as well as highly 
remunerative to those concerned. With a view to encourage 
the growth of tea by the natives, the Government has placed 
at the disposal of the Acting Resident, Capt. James, several 
maunds of tea seed for distribution amongst the indigenous 
agriculturists. It is an experiment worth trying; but we doubt 
whether the erratic disposition of the Lepcha farmer will 
allow him to wait four years ere he realizes the fruit of his 
labours. 

The coffee plant has been sown below Kursion, and gives 
promise of fhiit. The soil and climate is favourable to the 
production of the plant, and if there be sun enough to ripen 
it thoroughly, there is good hope of success with coffee as well 
as with tea. We have seen and tasted tea grown near 
Daijeeling, which to our taste was more palatable than the 
produce of the Assam tea plantations. 

There are five species of raspberries—three of tolerable 
flavor. They require cultivation to give them a higher flavor. 
Strawberries are grown by the residents; they are well 
flavored, a little more acid than the Ei^lish frmt. They are 
nevertheless a great treat to those who have so few 
opportunities, in the plains, of tasting this queen of fhute. 
Apples, pears, and plums, have been introduced by Ae 
residents. They do not, however, arrive at perfection. The 
trees are healthy, and the fruit well formed, but they need sun 
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to ripen them into the mellow flavor of the British fruits. 
Peaches are grown, but they are hard and bitterish to the 
taste. They, like the apple, require more sun than Daijeeling 
can afford. It is probable that these fruits of the Western world 
may arrive at greater perfection in the lower ranges, such as 
Kursion and other spots at the same elevation. Besides the 
trees mentioned, the Elder, Hydrangia, Bramble, Honeysuckle, 
Camelia, and the Ivy, and different kinds of climbing plants, 
are found in great abundance at different elevations. A wild 
purple grape grows on the lower slopes. It is a pleasant fhiit, 
and makes a jelly with somewhat of the flavor of the English 
damson; if cultivated it would we think grow to a much larger 
size and might probably produce a common kind of claret. 

The Floral world is abundantly represented. Many 
common English wild flowers bring back to memory the hills 
and dales and shady nocks and lanes of the fatherland. The 
fox-glove, daisy and butter-cup, with others of the same order, 
greet the eye in the spring season. The daisy, though not 
indigenous, flourishes at Darjeeling. The English primrose is 
not found in the hills, but a plant with a palish pink flower, 
called the Sikkim primrose, is abundant in the neighbourhood. 
The English cabbage rose, imported, and others indigenous to 
the hills, attain to great perfection, one species of rose which 
flowers in the spring, deep crimson and well-scented, grows 
very profusely. Fuschias of two kinds grow to a large size. A 
large variety of flowers, including two or three varieties of 
violets, and indigenous to the hills, are continually developing 
their beauties and making the air aromatic with their 
fragrance. Ferns are found in rich variety, from the most 
minute of these feathery plants to the stately and graceful 
Fern tree. The bamboo is found in &e valleys, and up to six 
thousand feet, in great variety; the dwarf species is abundant 
between Darjeeling and Kursion. Some of the species grow to 
a large size, and as in the plains so in these hills, the bamboo 
is a most useful plant. It is used by the natives for almost 
every purpose. The water carrier makes his chunga out of the 
larger ones; and in the same form it is employed by the 
natives for (iarrying milk, butter and all similar produce. The 
leaves of the younger plants are used as food for horses and 
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:attle. The Orchid race is largely represented—many beautiful 
species are found in the Darjeeling territory. They find a home 
an the large forest trees, and not rmfrequently on their very 
topmost branches. In the depths of the forests they, with a 
number of the fern tribe, attached to huge trees and gracefully 
festooned by luxuriant climbers, give to the forests an elegant 
and refreshing appearance. Man, if he felt disposed, might 
well make some of these shaded forests, temples in which to 
worship Him who made them all. 

The Darjeeling potato has earned for itself a name in 
India. It is well flavored, and when diUgently cultivated, a 
good specimen of the root. It finds a ready market in the 
plains, and only needs care in the cultivation to become a 
general favorite. With a view to get the potato down to the 
plains early in the season, we apprehend it is often gathered 
before it is fully ripe. This gives it a darkish appearance, 
deprives it of some of its flavor, and often causes it to sprout. 
The seed transferred to the plains, the largest and best kinds 
being selected for seed, and the ground well manured, 
produces a larger potato than we generally find in the hills. 
The Darjeeling farmer should look to this. Murwah is 
extensively grown by the natives. This plant produces a small 
seed, which when fomented mEdces a driidr which is most 
popular with the people of the hills. The seed is put into a 
chunga or bamboo bottle, hot water is poured into the bottle, 
and allowed to remain until the seed is well soaked, the hquor 
is drunk hot, through a reed or bamboo pipe. Murwah is an 
intoxicating drink. It forms a part of the daily rations of every 
native in the hills. It seems when taken as an ordinary drink 
to induce pleasantry; but like all intoxicating beverages, 
when taken in large quantities, it leads to drunkermess with 
its accompanying evils. The taste of Murwah is something like 
Sweet Wort, the juice of barley prepared for brewing purposes 
in England. Connoisseurs in Murwah, when they wish to 
make it more exciting, give it a spice of sortie pungent 
condiment. 

Bhoota or Indian com is extensively cultivated by the 
natives. It grows to a large size, and yields generally an 
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excellent crop. It finds a ready sale in the hills. It is used as 
food for horses and cattle. The natives pound it and make from 
it a not over digestible cake. The castor oil and pawn plants 
grow wild at Kursion and in other spots at the same elevation. 
Castor-oil and Indigo might both be grown at Kursion and 
Punkabarria for seed. The produce would' find a ready and 
remunerative sale in the plains. Muqjeet and cotton both 
thrive in the Terai—the latter is being more extensively 
cultivated every year—the whole Terai if cleared might be 
made one vast cotton-growing country. 

Daijeeling produces good specimens of both native and 
imported vegetables; —the latter, such as rhubarb, cabbages, 
peas and beans, are large and upon the whole well flavored. 
The rhubarb is especially good—the other vegetables have not 
quite the rich flavor which their home name sakes possess : 
this in all probabiility is owing to the moisture of the 
atmosphere and also to the fact that the land after a while 
requires to be well manured. 

The native vegetables are not numerous ; the mountain 
yam is a mealy well flavored vegetable. It grows to a large 
size, weighing often from one to two seers : the Kachu, a soft 
watery yam, a species of colocinth, ripens in the autumn. It 
is used by the Lepchas as a purgative. 

There are also aromatic and medicinal plants, the virtues 
of which are as yet known almost only to the natives. Oils and 
essences have been extracted from some of the hill plants by 
amateurs; and may probably yield a profitable return to those 
who bestow more labor in the preparation of the extracts. 
Grasses of different species, and some of exquisite formation, 
are found at certain elevations. The indigenous grass is large 
and coarse, and does not appear to be very nutritious. English 
grass has been introduced. White clover imported is now no 
rarity. Some of the slopes in Daijeeling are, in the spring, 
covered with its sweet-scented flowers, giving the homestead 
of the residents the appearance of an English farm. Not a stem 
of red clover rears its head amongst the white, nor have 
the English primrose or cowslip found thmr way to 
Daijeeling. 
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Butterflies of every size, shape and hue, and moths small 
and gigantic roam about in this fairy region. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of some of the butterfly tribe. Nature 
appears to have exhausted her skill in their formation and 
coloring. Nor are the moths less elaborate in formation, 
though not so pleasing to the eye. The Lepchas are great 
butterfly hunters. They sally forth with a musUn bag at tne 
end of a bamboo, and give chase to these aerial beauties over 
brake and dell in the valleys of the Runjeet and Balasun, 
returning vrith their spoil for sale to the visitors at “The Bright 
Spot.” The average price of these captured beauties, if taken 
promiscuously, is sixty for the rupee, and thirty or forty if the 
choice ones are picked out. The butterfly hunters have of 
course their tales about some of their wards. One of them 
refers to the moth. They say that there is one species so large 
that the man who catches it is sure to die; no one however 
has seen this wonderful moth. It is a legend which has 
doubtless been handed down from generation to generation, 
a sort of bugbear with which to frighten the young and the 
timid. Sometimes a large and rare species of butterfly will 
realize a large price; we heard of one which was sold for 
twenty-two rupees. Beetles" of singular forms and hues are 
also abundant in the territory. 

In the valleys, birds of rich plumage are found in 
considerable variety. On the upper ranges, an occasional 
brace of black eagles may be seen soaring aloft, and a few 
birds of prey of smaller size are indigenous to the region. Song 
birds are not numerous at Daijeeling. The thrush discourses 
sweet music in the spring ; the cuckoo, with its once familiar 
note, comes in April and May; and a species of blackbird hops 
about, but does not sing often; and a small blue canaiy chirps 
in the trees when the flowers begin to bud. Sparrows and 
crows are, as the Americans have it, sparse ; they are not 
indigenous—^they were introduced by Dr. Campbell. Pheasants 
of exquisite plumage are numerous; and partridges are found, 
but not in great abundance. Porcupines, bears, wolves and 
jackalls are indigenous, bears are numerous and sometimes 
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commit great depradations on the Bhoota farms. There are 
other wild animals, and some of the feline genus beautifully 
marked. 

Fish abounds in the rivers, but httle of it reaches 
Daijeeling. The Maha-se^r, and some small mountain-stream 
fish are brought to the station either from the Ruiyeet or the 
Balasun by the natives. Fish however is not abundant at “the 
Bright Spot.” Fishing is by some pursued as a recreation at 
the Rutyeet. Bees abound in the forests. Honey and bees’ wax, 
gathered by the natives, are brought into the station for sale. 
The honey is of a rich flavor and congealed. The wax when 
clarified is of fine quality and finds a ready sale. It is brought 
in by the natives in cakes of a dark dirty color, and sold for 
a rupee a seer. Milk and butter are of the first quality and 
cheap. Twenty quart bottles of milk cam be obtained for one 
rupee. From the milk bought at the door, people sometimes 
make their own butter. The process is simple and cheap. A 
preserve bottle is the chum, in which the cream, is well 
“shaken before taken” out as butter. 

The cattle produce of the territory and its neighbourhood 
consists of the Sikkim and Nepal cow. Ponies from Thibet and 
the plains, sheep, some indigenous, others imported from the 
plains, and pigs. The cows are well formed, and about the size 
of good sized English cows. They do not equal the English cow 
in the quantity of milk they give; the quality is however good, 
and creams well. The cows feed in the jungle, and the milk 
has sometimes a taste of the aromatic plants on which they 
feed. The hill sheep is large boned, and when brought in by 
the natives is not over well fed. The beef and mutton has not 
the flavour, nor is it so tender, as that of the plains : but a 
good appetite, added to a few days’ keep, makes it very 
palatable. Pigs appear to thrive in the hands of the caterers 
for the public appetite. The pork is well flavoured, and when 
cured makes excellent corned pork. The Daijeeling hams are 
not unlike the small Yorkshire hams, and when carefully 
cured, find a ready market in the plains. A good ham, of from 
ei^t to ten pounds, may be bought in Daijeeling for fixim 
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three-eight to five fupees. Poiiltry is scarce; the supplies are 
generally brought up from the plains. Ghee is abundant in 
some parts of the hills; and especially in the Nepal district, 
it is of fine quality and of reasonable price. It might be turned 
to profitable account by the Darjeeling farmers. 

Mineral springs have been found in the Darjeeling 
district. Two of these “medicine wells* have attracted 
attention. The first to which the notice of the residents was 
called is Menchu, or the “medicine water.” This is situated in 
the valley of the Rungnoo, about six miles from the station. 
Its medicinal virtues had been long known to the natives. 
They had resorted to it for the cure of rheumatism, cutaneous 
and scrofulous diseases. Their mode of administering the 
water was two-fold—the hot bath, this they prepared by 
dnmming up the water and throwing in hot stones: in addition 
to the bath they drank the water and cooked their food with 
it. The same plan has been adopted by their more civilized 
neighbours, and in some instances with considerable success. 
Cases have been cited in which considerable benefit has been 
derived from a residence at Menchu. The water has been sent 
to practical chemists in Calcutta, to be analysed and reported 
. upon. As in almost all similar cases doctors have differed. The 
first report was to the effect that the Menchu water contained 
iron and sulphur and other medicinal substances in small 
proportions: the last report pronounced it only the very purest 
water : both reports however may be to a certain extent 
correct. Every thing will depend on the season when the water 
is procured. If it be obtained in the dry season its real 
properties will be developed; if in the rains, it must, from the 
porous nature of the soil, and the large and constant fall of 
r uin, be SO diluted as to be little better than the ordinary water 
found in the mountain streams. One things is clear, whatever 
the chemists may report, that some persons have deriTCd 
considerable benefit from a residence at the spri^. The 
natives, the children of nature who seldom err in Ihese 
matters, have looked upon the Menchu spring as m^cme 
water. Another spring has been discovered a short distance 
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from Mencfau, on which the resident medical men have 
reported favorably. Water from a third spring in the centre 
of the station has been sent to Calcutta and has been 
analysed. It contained a considerable portion of iron, a trace 
of sulphur, and carbonates considerable. This was the result 
of a rough analysis. There can be no doubt but the Darjeeling 
hills abound with similar springs, some of which may be 
probably more impregnated with medical virtues than those 
at present discovered—a better acquaintance with the 
country, and more patients benefited by the waters, will 
however soon set this, at present debateable, matter at 
rest: Chemists like Doctors are not always infallible, and one 
cure is better than a dozen theories. 

The Resident is invested with almost supreme authority, 
in matters Judicial and Civil. An order in Council, dated 4th 
September 1839, contains the rules, twenty-one in number, 
for “regulating the assignment of locations and grants of land 
in the Hill Tract attached to the station of Darjeeling, and for 
the administration of the said Tract.” These rules, says the 
Report on Darjeeling, speak of the Superintendent “as the 
officer in Civil and Political charge at Darjeeling.” “The poUce 
and magisterial authority will be exercised by the officer in 
Civil and Political charge.” Rule 4 declares “The officer in Civil 
charge is vested with the power and authority of Civil Judge 
in respect to all claims, complaints and disputes that may 
arise, and be cognizable in the Civil Courts of the settlement, 
under the Acts and Regulations in force in the Bengal 
Presidency.” These were all the regulations originally given 
to the Superintendent for the government of a tract of country 
covered with dense jungle, and in which he had to administer 
Civil and Criminal Justice and Police, and to collect 
Revenue. Other instructions, principally suggested by Dr. 
CampbeU, for the collection of revenue, have received the 
sanction of Govenunent. The Acts and Regulations in force in 
Bengal, happily for the Darjeeling district, have never come 
into operation in the territory. With this simple code the 
territory of Darjeeling has, from a tract of jungle and 
forests, become a thriving country, an important Frontier 
Station. 
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The Revenue from land as given by the Report is as 


follows:— 

Total Jumma of Morung.30,761 

Deduct cost of Collection.3,034 

Remainder.27,727 

Total Jumma of new Hill Territory, no cost of Collection.140 

Total Jumma of Hill Territory appropriated to local purposes, 
no cost of Collection.6,026 

Total Jumma of Darjeeling Territory.36,926 

Total cost of Collection, 8 per cent.3,034 

Net Income.Rs. 33,892 


“The income of the Hill Territory, Rs. 6,025, is appropriated 
to local purposes by order of Government. The income of the 
territory in the Hills and in the Morung, according to the new 
settlement, is Rs. 27,867, this is the clear revenue derived 
from the district by the state and available as income.” 

The following statement of the Receipts and Expenditure 
connected with the Treasury, for the whole territory, will 
serve to show what a change has been wrought in this once 
jungly and unproductive district: 

In 1852-53. 


Receipts. 


Cash for Drafts issued 

1,23,210 

Ditto for Land Revenue 

26,773 

Ditto for Abkaree 

2,228 

Ditto for Post Office 

10,253 

Ditto for Fines 

558 

Remittances from other 
Treasuries 

1,54,000 

Stamps 

621 

Miscellaneous 

19,581 

Total Rs. 

3,37,226 


Disbursements 


Executive Department 


Assignments 

37,217 

Post Office 

8,032 

Drafts Revenue and Military 


Department 

1,62,065 

Audited Bills 

74,362 

Pension 

8,000 

Interest on Loan Accounts 

1,263 

Miscellaneous 

26,259 


Total Rs. 3.17,180 
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The number of dvil suits decided during five years, 
according to the Report, was five hundred and one; or an 
average of one hundred suits a year. The number of criminal 
cases decided during the same period was one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two. The number of prisoners sent up for 
trial in 1852, was four htmdred and fifty-one,—convicted, one 
hundred and seventy-nine,—acquitted, two hundred and 
seventy-two. The report estimates the entire population of the 
district at ten thousand. The entire income derived from the 
territory is estimated by the same authority at fifty thousand 
rupees. 

The following statistics will show the state of crime 
eunongst the natives and the nature of the crimes to which 
the people are addicted. In 1852, there were petty affrays 57, 
abductions 37, false imprisonment 8, assaults with wounding 
5, child stealing 1, burglary, aggravated, 4, cattle stealing 22, 
thefts 60, plunder of houses 4. Not a solitary case of murder 
occurs in the list, and the graver ofiences against the laws are 
comparatively few. 

The vigilance of the police must exceed that of the plains 
if the following statistics of property stolen and recovered be 
a standard by which we may judge ;— 


Value of Property 

Value of Property 

Stolen 

Recovered. 

1850. 

.3,045 

2,096 

1851. 

.2,460 

1,237 

1862. 

.2,219 

329 


It is a singular and strange fact that the language in which 
the official business of the Court is transacted is Bengali, and 
this in a Court where fhe bulk of the people are almost as 
ignorant of that dialect as they are of the language of 
Timbuctoo. This, at least, whatever else may not need it, 
requires reform. 
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We have referred to trade with the neighbouring countries, 
and especially with Thibet—the people of Thibet are believed 
to be well disposed towards the British Government. The 
Chinese Government, with whom rests the appointment of the 
officials at Lassa, is not favorable to free trade with outside 
barbarians, and has done all in its power to prevent 
intercourse between the two countries. Previous to the 
disruption with Sikkim, through which country the high road 
to Lassa passes, the influence of the Chinese Government in 
Thibet had been much weakened. The value of the imports 
from Lassa to Daijeeling by this route was estimated at 
50,000 Rs. annually. On the high road from “the Bright Spot” 
to Lassa are two large towns, Phari with a population of4,000, 
and Geanchee Shubur with a population of 20,000. 

The imports from Thibet consist of salt, gold, silver, 
precious stones, and coarse woollen stuffs. The principal import 
is wool. The flocks of Thibet are very numerous, and the wool 
is of the finest quality. It is as fine as Merino with a much 
longer staple. The Report treating on this subject says :— 

“The fineness of this wool is attributed to the same cause 
as that of the merino; the fine and succulent short pasture 
of the Thibet hills, while the cold climate has the usud effect 
on the fleece of supplying that peculiar quality which is found 
in the shawl wool of the Thibet goats. The high plains on 
which these numerous flocks feed are of immense extent, and 
if the importation of the article could be facilitated, it would 
become a source of profit to our speculators and manufactures, 
and of riches 8md civilization to the Steppes of Thibet, which 
have been hitherto excluded jfrom all possibility of improvement 
by the rigid application of the exclusive policy of the Chinese. 
The nearest road to Lassa from the British Territory lies 
through Darjeeling by the Choombi Valley, and the towns of 
Phari and Geanchee Shubur already mentioned, as forming 
the present line of traffic : the distance about 500 miles, of 
which 70 miles in Sikim as a far as Choombi. The Thibetan 
institutions are such as to admit, without difficulty, of the 
establishment of a consul of a foreign nation at Lasa for the 
protection and control of the foreigners carrying on trade 
there. I am informed that Lassa is visited by people of all the 
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neighbourii^ nations as merchants. The merchants of each 
nation appoint their own consul as the medium of 
communication with the Thibet Government, and to settle 
their own disputes without reference to the Government of 
their own country. The Nimals of Nepal, the Cashmerees, the 
Ladakees, and the people of Bootan have all headmen or 
consuls of these descriptions in Lassa, as well as other States 
lying between China and Thibet. If, therefore, the trafHc of 
Thibet could be extended by improvement of the 
communication, it would be easy to effect a commercial 
establishment in Lassa, if the opposition of the Chinese 
power, now so much on the wane, could be once got over.” 

The Lassa merchants are about a month on the journey 
from that place to “the Bright Spot.” The traffic between the 
two countries shows how important it is for the British 
Govermnent to obtain, once more, a free passage through the 
Sikkim country. 

It is but natural that we should briefly touch on the 
diseases prevalent in the Darjeeling territory. The follovnng 
medical statistics for eight years in connection with the 
convalescent Depot give a succinct and clear view on this 
subject in coimection with European ailments : 

The following table shows the rate of mortality amongst 
the native prisoners in the Darjeeling jail, and also amongst 
the Sebundy Corps during the years 1853 to 1856 : 

Prisoners in the Jail 


1853 

1864 

1855 

1856 

3 Deathi ocoimd 

rByDysenteraChra 
1 By Diarrhoea. 

1 Death occurred 

By FAria Quodn. 
Intermittent. 

8 Deaths occurred 

1 By Febris Tertian. 

2 * * Remittens. 

2 * Dysenteria Acute. 

1 ' * Chron. 

1 ’ Coma. 

1 ' Cacheiiffi Syphiloides. 

1 Death occurred 
By Diarrhoea in 
^ptember last. 

Average daily, 
Strength n “ 

nrn^v- 

Average daily strength 45.66 
• • ofsick 6.65 


AveragedaUy 
ofaick 1 
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Sebundy Corps of Sappers 


1853 


1854 


1855 


1856 


3 Deaths occurred 
by Variola. 


1 Death occurred 
by splinties 


1 Death occuned by Enterites. 


No Death. 


Average daily 
Strength | 
Average daily 
of sick I 


210 

Strength | 
Average daily 
of sick I 


209 Average daily strength 
Average daily of sick 

6.7 


209 

5.21 


The natives are subject to slight fever, dysentery, 
rheumatism, small pox, and other diseases common to genial 
but humid climates. Daijeeling is not the best cUmate for 
pulmonary complaints ; nor is it a desirable residence for 
persons at all affected with rheumatic affections, or indeed for 
any troubled with complaints to which humidity is an ally. 
The effect of the climate on the majority of constitutions is 
in the highest degree favorable. A very brief residence enables 
the invalid visitor to shake off his weakness and his ennui. 
He becomes buoyant and cheerful ; new hfe is sent through 
his veins like magic. The residents generally are pictures of 
robust health. For some constitutions it is better adapted than 
the colder climate of Britain. In cases however of complete 
prostration we believe that the Darjeeling hills will not supply 
the place of the bracing and invigorating climate of Europe. 
It would at least require as long a residence in the hills as 
it would in Europe, in which case we suspect the m^ority of 
invalids would prefer Europe, with its home associations, 
advantages and excitement. Man is so constituted that he 
needs something more than climate to restore him mentally 
and physically after a long and weary residence in the wasting 
plains of India. For an agreeable and invigorating change to 
persons weary of the plains, or to those on whom disease has 
not fastened his chronic hand, we can think of no better spot 
than Darjeeling, while for old Indians who intend to make the 
east their home, or for enterprising people with agricultural 
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tendencies, the Darjeeling hills offer a prospect than which 
nothing can be more pleasant or hopeful. 


For children Darjeeling is indeed “the Bright Spot.” Its 
climate is really the children’s friend. If blooming, rosy faces, 
healthy bodies and buoyant spirits be a boon to tire young, 
they have them all in Darjeeling. We doubt whether any 
English village could produce such a fine show of robust and 
healthy children as the station can display. It is quite a treat, 
after being familiar with the pale faced little ones of the 
plains, to meet the joyous, merry-faced urchins in the hills. 
Their faces vie in colour with the blushing roses of their own 
fair gardens. In proof of the adaptation of the hills to the 
constitutions of children, we may mention that the Roman 
Catholic Nunnery has been established upwards of ten years; 
during that period but little serious sickness has visited the 
pupils, and not one death has occurred within its walls. The 
pupils are all from the plains, and generally are sent up in 
a weak and sickly state. 


The religious condition of the hill tribes has not been over¬ 
looked by Christian philanthropy. The Rev. W. Start, a truly 
good man, who has been the means of introducing several 
excellent Missionaries into the field of Missions in North 
India, while on a visit some years back, resolved on 
establishing a Mission at Daijeeling. His chief object was the 
conversion of the Lepchas. 


Mr. Start brought out from Europe a small staff of German 
artizan Missionaries, and located them in Daijeeling and its 
immediate neighbourhood. His idea was that the Missionanes 
should after a time support themselves by engaging in 
agricultural and other secular pursuits. The plan, from causes 
which we need not discuss, did not answer, and the Mission 
now consists of one Missionary, who labours chiefly amongs 
the Lepchas. 

There was in former years a school connected wth the 
Mission for Lepcha children. It is at present discontanued^A 
Grammar of the Lepcha dialect 
Neible the Missionary : portions of the f 
been translated into the Lepcha tongue, and a few smaUer 
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publications have been published and distributed amongst the 
people. In addition to Missionary labours Mr. Start preached 
for some years, and before a chaplain was appointed to the 
station, to the Christian population, in a chapel built at his 
own cost, and free of all charge to the people. This is the only 
attempt which has been made to propagate the knowledge of 
the Gk>spel amongst the hill tribes. 

We think as a centre of influence for Christian missions 
Daijeeling is a station of importance, and ought not to be lost 
sight of by the Christian Church. 

The people resident in the Daijeeling territory are the 
Mechis, the Lepchas, the Nepalese and the Bhooteas. There 
are a few other mountaineers scattered here and there in the 
district, such as the Garrows, the Dimals and Lharrahs. Their 
neighbours are the Limboos, Murmis, Haioos and Kerautis. 
The first named tribes however form the staple of the 
population of the Daijeeling hills. 

The Mechis inhabit the Terai district. They are seldom if 
ever found at an elevation higher than one thousand feet. 
Their cast of countenance is Mongolian, accompanied by a 
squalid softness of outline, which distinguishes them from 
some other of the mountain tribes of Mongolian origin. They 
are migratory in their habits. Though living in the Terai, 
which is so fatal to strangers, they are generally healthy. 
Their chief occupation is clearing the Terai: on the clearances 
they cultivate cotton and rice, and graze buffaloes. Of religion 
they have but a very slender knowledge. The little they have 
is of the Shivite form of Hinduism. The Brahmins have no 
influence over them, and they have no Gurus : Priests they 
have none, nor have they any temples : they perform no 
Shradh. They bury their dead in some convenient part of the 
jungles. Their funeral obsequies consist in feasting and 
placing food on the graves of the dead. They are a dirty and 
easy living race, and rank very low in the scale of human 
society. They have no caste, eat fowls, buffaloes, cows, and the 
carrion of all animals, the elephant excepted. They have too 
much respect for the kati to serve him up as food. Their 
marriages are contracted at an early period of life and at 
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convenience. The men purchase their wives, at prices varying 
from ten to sixteen rupees. If the bridegroom cannot pay for 

bride in cash, he works for her parents until he has earned 
his prize. Beauty is the standard by which the price is 
regulated. The women, besides attending to the household 
duties, take their full share with the men, in the labours of 
the field. The Mechi language has no written character. It is 
doubtful whether it is of Thibetan or Burmese extraction, or 
whether it has a common origin with that of the Coles and 
other aboriginal wild tribes of India. The probability is that 
it is a compound of different dialects. 

The Lepchas are the aborigines of the Daijeeling hills. 
They are divided into two races, the “Rong” and the 
“Khamba.” They have a written language but no history, 
legends, literature, books or manuscripts. They appear to 
have little if any tradition as to their origin or how they came 
into the hills. The only tradition which we could gather was 
that they came from a neighbouring district, and that their 
ancestors came from the top of one of the mountains—a faint 
tradition of the story of the flood. They are evidently of 
Mongolian origin. 

Their expression of countenance is, when young, pleasing. 
It is soft and feminine. They are a cheerful, apparently 
contented people, with few wants and little or no anxiety; and 
as dirty in their persons and habits as a people can well be. 
They are migratory and very erratic in their mode of living, 
seldom continuing more than three years on one location. 
Some of them take service in the families of the residents and 
visitors, but they are seldom be depended upon. Love of 
change is so inherent in their nature that they will flit in a 
nigh t without rhyme or reason from one family to another. 
Their occupation is chiefly as chair bearers or house servants, 
they will not work as coolies. The religion of the Lepchas, such 
as it is, is in form Budhist. They appear, however, to give 
themselves but little trouble on reUgious matters-they are 
evidently timid and superstitious, fear their pnests and ewl 
spirits. Their concern religiously is evidently to avert ei^. ‘If 
God be good” they say “he will not harm us, ‘and why should 
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we trouble him, our business should be to avert ‘evil.” We were 
informed by one weU able to offer an opinion on the subject, 
that they have no word in the language to express the idea 
of the Supreme being : they only refer to some attribute of 
God, and not to God himself 

The dress of the Lepcha is graceful, it is quite an oriental 
Highland costume—^their food is coarse and their cooking not 
over-delicate. The women labour as much if not more than the 
men : they, unlike the majority of oriental women, walk 
abroad as do the women of the western world. Every Lepcha 
carries a formidable knife in his belt. It is used for every 
purpose, from cutting a potatoe to clearing the jungle. In the 
hands of a Lepcha it is a powerful weapon. Marriages are 
contracted in mature life : the bride is purchased. Previously 
to marriage the women are not strictly bound to chastity, after 
marriage it is rigidly enforced. The Lepchas bury their dead; 
they have a great dread of death; they are a healthy race, and 
notwithstanding their dirty habits are remarkably free from 
the ills which flesh is heir to. They have little taste for music, 
and unlike most mountain tribes have but few musical 
instruments. Their singing is a sort of low chant, and not at 
all ungrateful in their mountain solitude. They have no towns 
and but few villages. They often perch one or two houses on 
the brow of a hill or some cleared spot, where at night its fire 
light shines like a dim star. The Lepcha is fond of a forest life. 
In excursions into the interior he is an excellent companion 
and a good servant. He is then in his element and appears 
to be quite in his glory. They are an intelligent race and 
display a good deal of curiosity about things beyond their ken. 
We once had occasion to spend a few days in the house of a 
Lepcha Subah or chieftain, and had good opportunities of 
forming a fair estimate of their domestic character. It was 
modest, cheerftil, courteous, and inquisitive. It was, however, 
indolent and not over-marked by cleanliness. If the Lepchas 
could be brought under the influence of Christianity, we 
incline to think they would be a very interesting and hopeful 


race. 
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They have some imagination, and often use in ordinary 
conversation striking figures: they say, referring to the leaves 
of the trees on which they eat their food, “we have plates of 
gold in the morning and plates of silver in the evening.” 

The Bhooteas are unmistakeably of Mongolian origin and 
Budhist in religion. They are a more athletic race than the 
Lepchas. They are a taller, more robust and sterner clan than 
any in the hills; they are equally if not more dirty than the 
Lepchas. They are not so amiable or cheerful as their 
neighbours. They have more of the Chinese nature in them ; 
they are cunning and great cheats, are fond of strong waters, 
and when under their influence not over amiable. They are 
the coolies of the hills, and can carry very heavy burdens. 
Some of the men will carry four maunds, a distance of thirty 
miles up the hill. The women are also very strong, the old 
women may be seen toiling up the hill with not very light 
burdens. 

The Nepalese are a light and nimble people : they come 
as agricultural and industrial labourers from the Nepal 
country. They have a pleasing expression of countenance and 
are a laborious race : their pay is two aimas a day, the day 
reckoning from seven in the morning till five in the evening. 
They are in religion Hindus. They are not strictly speaking 
residents; they come for a while and then return to their 
homes, to visit their families, who by the laws of Nepal are 
not allowed to accompany them across the border. Such is 
Darjeeling its territory and its people. 

In a military point of view it is important. It is an outpost 
from which the Nepalese and the less numerous and 
diversified tribes which people the mountains and valleys to 
the north and east may be watched and held in check. To do 
this efficiently, should necessity require it, the station must 
have a stronger military force than it has at present ; one 
hundred and eighty native sappers, with two or three small 
guns, and one hundred European invalids could do littie to 
protect the territory should occasion arise for defence, much 
less could such a force attempt anything in the shape of 
conquest, should it be deemed necessary to strengthen our 
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position on our North Eastern frontier. Happily, however, 
with the exception of the Nepalese, there is nothing to fear 
from the neighbouring tribes, and but little if any temptation 
to make conquest,—except it be the conquest of civilization— 
in a country so vast in extent, so scantily populated, and with 
so little to repay the expense of life and property, which 
invasion must entail. 

As a Sanatarium Daijeeling must, so far as Bengal and 
Behar are concerned, ever hold a very high place. It is the only 
place, save the broad blue sea, to which the weaiy and jaded 
invalid of the plains can look, in this neighbourhood, for 
renewed health and re-invigorated spirits. Notwithstanding 
the exceptions we have taken to Daijeeling, we believe it is 
the greatest boon to the people of the plains which a wise and 
kind Providence has placed at their disposal; and we only 
wish that the approaches to it were such as to place it within 
the reach of all classes of the community. A few years and the 
railway and a new road now in course of construction through 
Pumeah will not only diminish the distance but lessen the 
expense of a trip to Daijeeling. When these arrangements 
have been completed, the resident in Calcutta will be able to 
reach Daijeeling within a week by easy and pleasant stages, 
and at a reasonable cost. 

As a field for emigration and settlement we look upon the 
Daijeeling territory with hope. If one of the finest climates in 
the world, and a country capable of producing the staples 
which the Daijeeling district has already developed, be at all 
indicative of success, we think that it affords hope of much 
better and greater things. Every man who has settled in these 
hills, with the determination to succeed, has prospered, and 
there is nothing to pipvent the course they have pursued being 
pursued by many more. We do not say that immense fortunes 
could be realized in the Daijeelii^ hills, but of this we are 
assured that prosperous and happy homesteads, and fair 
remuneration for honest industry, might be realized. Thriving 
and healthy families might be reared at comparatively little 
cost, while in the distance would loom for such families a good, 
healthful and peaceful homes. 
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The effect of such emigration on the territory would be 
only for good. Its resources would be more fully developed, and 
its traffic largely increased, and instead of untilled valleys, 
and jungle-covered mountains would spring up on every hand 
and as far as the eye could reach, small prosperous 
settlements of an industrious and happy people; the best 
safeguard of the frontier, and the best ^ which civilization 
and religion could confer on the now wandering and ignorant 
tribes which people the countries immediately contiguous. 
Darjeeling answers a great and good object as a Sanatarium. 
This however ought to be but the precursor to a far nobler 
object: such a country, we believe, has been cast in our way 
for a far higher purpose than that of securing health or 
recreation for the sick and the weary of the scorching plains 
of India. 

As a field of Missions, the Darjeeling territory should not 
be lost sight of by those who are interested in the diffusion 
of Christianity in the east, and especially on our North 
Eastern Frontier. Attempts have been made in this direction, 
and though they have not been attended with the success 
which could have been desired, this is no reason why a more 
matured and determined effort should not be made to diffuse 
the knowledge of the Christian faith over this wide and 
interesting field. Here we have a country bordering on Thibet, 
and within a month’s journey of Lassa its capital on the one 
hand, and on the other stretching away to the east to the very 
borders of Burmah and China, with Darjeeling, a most 
healthy spot, as a centre, from which the rays of Christianity 
and of civilization might be sent forth to cheer and guide those 
who sit in darkness and in the shadow of spiritual death. The 
door is wide; who wUl enter in and possess the land for Him 
who is destined to be Lord of all? 

With reference to this subject, we may be permitted to 
remark, that it does not appear to us that the Moravian, or 
Industrial system of missions will succeed here, or in any p^ 
of India. Europeans cannot gain a livelihood as tradesmen in 
competition with natives, to whom six pence is not merely “a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” but a very large return 
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for it. It is true that a European will do more in a day than 
a native; but even if he could do double, and earn eight annas, 
or a shilling, a day, he could not live on that; indeed that 
would be but a small contribution towards the de&aying of 
his expenses. But we cannot doubt that openings would be 
found for introducing the Gospel among the natives by 
preaching, and by means of schools of a humble character, in 
which elementary education might be given in combination 
with Christian truth. 
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“Northwards soared 

The stainless ramps of huge Himala’s wall 
Ranged in white ranks against the blue — untrod, 
Infinite, wonderful—whose uplands vast. 

And lifted universe of crest and crag. 

Shoulder and shelf, green slope and icy horn. 

Riven ravine, and splintered precipice 

Led climbing thought higher and higher, until 

It seemed to stand in heaven and speak with God.” 

—SiH Edwin Arnold. 
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The Snows at Sunset 




INTRODUCTORY 

The traveller to the Eastern Himalayas enters upon a new 
tract of country as soon as he reaches fiUiguri, and the 
pleasure and interest of the journey to Darjeeling will then 
be much enhanced if he is in possession of a few facts 
regarding the country he is about to traverse and the mighty 
mountain regions he is approaching. 

Siliguri, the starting point of the Daijeeling-Himalayan 
Railway, is on the verge of the tract known as the Terai—a 
region of forest trees and tea plantations skirting the base of 
the Himalayas. Beyond this narrow belt of almost level 
country, the Himalayas rise abruptly in range upon range of 
wooded mountains, culminating in the highest snowy peaks 
in the world and the lofty tableland of Tibet. The suddenness 
with which the mountain ranges rise from the plains is 
peculiar to this, the eastern, extremity of the Himalayas, 
which do not rise so steeply in the north-west of India and 
the Punjab. 

It is up a spur of one of these steep ranges, the Singalela 
Range, that the mountain railway commences its ascent to 
Darjeeling at Sukna, 7 miles north of Siliguri. The railway 
ascends for 40 miles and reaches an elevation of 7,400 feet 
on this range at Ghum, whence it descends the somewhat 
lower spur on which Darjeeling stands. The Singalela Range 
is, of course, only one of the many ranges which the main 
Himalayan plateau throws down to the plains, but it is one 
of the two principal ranges in the Eastern Himalayas. It is 
60 miles long, and itself culminates in the great peaks of 
Kabru, Jannu, and Kanchet\junga (28,146 feet above sea 
level). Thus in rising to Darjeeling the traveller is actually 
ascending the lower spurs of the mountain range which 
includes the greatest number of the highest mountains in the 
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world, mountains which reveal to his view more than 10,000 
feet of their snowy slopes when he reaches the hill-station. 



Screw-Pine Prayer wheel 


But before these snowy eminences are open to view the 
traveller will pass through interestingly different climate zones 
with striking differences rf foliage, giving a variety of scenic 
effect as is seen in no other part of the world. Here again the 
mountains will be found to be clothed with much more luxuriant 
vegetation and many more beautiful forest trees than the 
Himalaya mountains of the Punjab and north-west where the 
rainfall is less and many of the lower slopes are almost bare. 


Tree Fern 
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As the train passes through the lower forests the traveller 
will see stalwart sal trees, lofty and straight in the trunk, 
then, as the railway track twists in and out of ravines and 
ascends the mountains, he will see gigantic cotton trees, the 
buttressed semul, palms, and the giant bamboo, all entwined 
with creepers and loaded with numberless ferns and mosses. 
After the altitude of 3,000 feet is reached (and the traveller 
will find the altitudes shown conspicuously on a board beside 
the track at each thousand feet, as well as at each railway 
station) the forests and mountain sides will show the traveller 
fig trees, the screw-pine, oaks and chestnuts; higher still, at 
4,000 feet, the birch, the maple, brambles and the beautiful 
tree fern, while numerous lichens, orchids, and mosses carpet 
the hill-sides and hang fi-om the branches of the trees. At a 
higher elevation the oaks and chestnuts are interspersed with 
walnut trees and laurels, until in the neighbourhood of 
Sonada and Ghum are handsome flowering magnolias, wUd 
hydrangeas, and rhododendrons. Nowhere else can be seen in 
one journey of a few hours such a combination of luxurious 
vegetation, primeval forest, and sublime mountain peaks as 
that enjoyed by the traveller to Darjeeling; and when the 
intervening forest-clad mountains have been ascended and 
the hill station is reached, a quite unparalleled landscape of 
snowy heights lies open to view—more than twelve peaks 
rising above 20,000 feet. Kanchenjunga. with an elevation of 
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over 28,000 feet, and seven other peaks over 22,000 feet. 
These are the mountains of East Nepal, of Sikkim, and of 
Tibet, the countries lying west, north, and east of Darjeeling, 
The peaks have been very little explored and are at once 
forbidding and alluring, both from their own massive isolation 
and from the strange inhospitality of the lands of Nepal and 
Tibet that lie beyond them. 



The Teesta in Sikkim 


This group of snowy mountains lying north of Darjeeling 
forms one of tihe main features of this part of the Himalayas, 
another is the River Teesta. The Teesta River, with its 
tributary the Rungeet, is the great drainer of the Eastern 
Himalaya. Starting from icy slopes at an elevation of over 
20,000 feet the Teesta receives Wbutaries from the great 
peaks and flows down deep valleys to the plains. At its narrow 
outlet from the mountainous tract the river is broad and 
rapid, and here a branch of the Daijeeling-Himalayan 
Railway approaches it from Siliguri. The Railway runs 
through a gate in the mountains and up the wooded valley 
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of the Teesta for 16 miles, and throughout this distance the 
line follows every bend of the river, hugging its very banks 
and affording very beautiful views of the valley and of the 
great river itself. In the upper reaches the current of the river 
is very strong, and from the train it may be seen rushing in 
deep eddies between the rocks. 



Lamas 


The third of the principal features of the Eastern 
Himalaya, and which will surprise the traveller coming up 
from the plains, is the sudden and total change which he will 
see in the inhabitants of the country. Not only does he find 
that within a few hours he has come from tropical climes into 
a temperate climate, but that the inhabitants have Mongolian 
features, wear their hair in pigtails below Chinese types of 
hats, and assume a bright and peculiar mode of dress. He will 
notice the manly, independent bearing of the mountaineers, 
the Bhutias, their cheerfulness and the freedom and happy 
faces of their women, who know no purdah. These women vnll 
be seen moving freely about and laughing and chatting vnth 
the men. They are clad in bright gowns and carry their nc^s • 
about with them in heavy gold and jewelled ornaments. The 
traveller will also see sturdy little Nepalese men, the stock 
that supplies the famous Goorkha soldier, md ^1 find 
himself among Tibetan men and women and the abon^a 
Lepchas, who twirl prayer wheels in the nght hand as they 
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take their food or sell their wares, and who erect bamboo 
staffs with flags covered with repetitions of a sacred sentence, 



A Nepali Woman 
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all for the purpose of driving away evil spirits and gaining for 
themselves a sure entrance to their heaven. Such flags will be 
seen floating from bamboo poles near temples and shrines, or 
in long streamers stretched across mountain torrents, as the 
train runs round and up the hills from Siliguri to Darjeeling. 

Having now acquainted himself with some of the main 
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A Bhutia Woman 


features of the countiy and the people he is approaching, the 
traveller will wish to learn how Darjeeling came to be founded 
and built on its mountain top. 




II. HISTORY OF DARJEELING 


A Hundred years ago the mountain spur, on the slopes of 
which the hill station of Darjeeling now stands, formed a part 
of the indepedent kingdom of Sikkim and was covered with 
dense forest. The town of Darjeeling alone now contains a 
population of nearly thirty thousand people of many different 
creeds and races, but there were not more than two hundred 
inhabitants in the whole stretch of the moimtains of this 
neighbourhood when the East India Company, which then 
controlled British interests in India, first came into contact 
with it. This was in 1814 when the Company intervened in 
favour of Sikkim as against the war-like Nepalese, who would 
otherwise have absorbed the whole of the little State of Sikkim 
and annexed it to their own territory. The Nepalese were 
repulsed in the war that ensued, and the Rajah of Sikkim was 
reinstated in possession of his kingdom. 

During negotiations consequent on this intervention by 
the Company, the British representative. General Lloyd, was 
struck with the suitability of the spur, on which could be 
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descried in the forest, the few huts of Darjeeling village, as 
a sanitarium for British troops. And so, in 1835, we find the 
East India Company obtaining the lease of a small strip of 
country in the south of the Sikkim Himalaya for the purpose 
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of a sanitarium and an outpost of strategical importance on 
the northern fixintier of India. A member of the Indian 
Medical Service, Dr. Campbell, was appointed Agent of the 
tract leased, and Lieut. Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of 
Magdala) set to work to fell the forest and lay the foundations 
of the hill station of Daijeeling. This officer also built the 
first road from these hills to the plains, a road which is 
still existing but which was later superseded by a much 
better road of which further particulars will be found 
here below. 



A Palki 


The little town founded by these two officers of Government 
grew very rapidly, natives of the surrounding country were 
quick to avail themselves of the blessings of life under the 
aegis of the Pax Britannica, and within ten years, between 
1839 and 1849, the population rose chiefly by immigration 
from 100 to about 10,000 persons, a truly remarkable tribute 
to the East India Company and the administration of their 
officers. 

This rapid growth, however, excited the jealousy of the 
Maharaja of Sikkim, or rather of his Prime Minister, and 
when Dr. Campbell and the eminent explorer and naturalist, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, were touring in Sikkim in 1849, with the 
permission of both Governments, they were suddenly seized 
and imprisoned. Many indignities and even severe insults 
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were thrust on the British Agent during weeks of meaningless 
detention, and as a result the usual expeditionary force had 
to be sent to teach good manners to the uncivilized authorities 
in Sikkim. Fortunately there was no necessity for bloodshed, 
and after the Company’s troops had crossed the Rungeet river 
into Sikkim hostilities ceased. Consequent on this trouble, 
and a further ebullition cf misconduct on the part of the 
Sikkim authorities a few years later, the mountain tracts now 
forming the district of Daijeeling became a portion of the 
British Indian Empire, and the remainder of the kingdom of 
Sikkim became a protected State. 

The march of progress and civilization in the mountains 
of the aimexed territory now became very rapid. The road 
built by Ldeut. Napier was found to be of too steep a gradient 
and too narrow for wheeled traffic, and so, in 1861, a new and 
excellent cart-road with an easy gradient was commenced. 
This road connected with a great road that had been built 
across the plains of Bengal for over a hundred and fifty miles 
from the station of Sahebganj on the East Indian Railway, for 
in those days no railroad existed from Calcutta to the 
northern confines of Bengal. Then, indeed, the traveller had 
to approach the hill station by a long, roundabout route, first 
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by rail for over two hundred miles, then by boat, palki, and 
pony for another two hundred miles and more, his journey 
taking about a fortnight instead of the twenty hoiirs now 
required. 

But by 1878 a railway had been completed from Calcutta 
to Siliguri, almost to the base of the Himalayas, and a tonga 
service took travellers thence up the hill portion of the 
journey. The cultivation of tea had by this time developed 
remarkably and the industry had become firmly established. 
But the needs of this industry and the inconvenience suffered 
by the general public in the tedious ascent by tongas soon led 
to dissatisfaction with this means of transit, and to the 
inception of the laying of a steam tramway along the road 
from Siliguri to Darjeeling. This tramway was commenced in 
1879 and in a couple of years was completed and developed 
into the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, the progress of which 
will be traced in the next chapter. In this way communication 
by rail between Calcutta and Darjeeling was established 
within fifty years after the forest-clad Darjeeling spur of the 
Sikkim Himalaya came to be embodied in the British Indian 
Empire. And now the district of Darjeeling, which less than 
a century ago was principally covered by virgin forest and 
supported only a few hundred inhabitants, contains a 
population of a quarter of a million of Indians and several 
thousand Britishers, and a great thriving tea industry worth 
millions of pounds. 



Kukri 


III. THE RAILWAY 


A FEW notes regarding the original construction of the railway 
and the improvements subsequently effected may prove 
interesting to the traveller before he turns to the itinerary of 
the journey. 

The tonga service on the cart road alluded to in the 
previous chapter served travellers and traders for ten years, 
but when the obvious disadvantages of such a means of 
communication led to proposals for the laying of a steam 
tramway from Siliguri to Darjeeling, Mr. Franklin Prestage 
(at that time Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company) 
approached the Government of Bengal in 1878 with a detailed 
scheme. Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor, appointed 
a Committee to examine the project, and this Committee 
reported that the construction of a steam tramway was 
feasible, and would be of great advantage, both to the 
Government and the public. The cart road had, indeed, 
suffered very heavily from slips during each rainy season and 
inconvenience and lengthy interruption to communications 
had resulted. The upkeep of the road, moreover, cost the 
Government about one and a half lakhs of rupees annually 
(say £ 15,000), and it was hoped that the tramway would be 
able to help to defray this cost. This expectation has been in 
fact more than fully realised, and the Company has not only 
succeeded in keeping communication open with only rare and 
short interruptions for a space of forty years with increasing 
efficiency, but has relieved Government of all cost in the 
maintenance of the road, thus saving the tax-payers many 
thousands of pounds. 

Mr. Prestage’s scheme was gladly accepted in 1870, and 
the construction of the tramway was commenced and pushed 
on with great rapidity. By March 1880 the line had been 
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opened to Tindharia. and Lord Lytton, the first Viceroy to visit 
Darjeeling, was conveyed so far by the Company. Before the 
end of that year the line was complete to Kurseong, and in 
Jrdy 1881 it was opened for traffic right through to Darjeeling. 
The name of the Company was then changed to the more 
dignified appellation of the “Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 
Company.” Messrs. Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co., one of the 
leading and oldest firms in Calcutta, were appointed agents of 
the Company from its inception and still act in that capacity. 

In the first instance the alignment of the railway followed 
that of the cart road throughout, but it soon became apparent 
that some of the grades on the road were very much steeper 
than the locomotives could manage without great waste of 
power. It was necessary therefore to make realignments in 
parts of the track and to adopt certain ingenious devices to 
get an easier ascent and to enable heavier loads to be drawn 
up the mountains. A ruling gradient of I in 25 has been aimed 
at by the engineers of the Company though in places a 
gradient of I in 20 still exists, hence we find that the railway 
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at times leaves the road altogether and at other times attains 
a different alignment by means of “loops” and “reverses.” 
Some of these devices are illustrated and referred to in the 
itinerary in the next chapter, but here it may be stated that 
in the “loop” the railway track circles round and passes over 
itself by a bridge, thereby quickly attaining a higher elevation 
and an immediately better alignment. In the “reverse” the 
same object is obtained by running the track back diagonally 
up the hill-side for a short distance, and then again resuming 
an alignment parallel to the original alignment but higher up 
the side of the mountain. 


But these improvements in the grading of the railway only 
form one branch of the progress that has been made since the 
first working of the line, the engines and the rolling-stock 
having also undergone much change. The engine originally 
employed was very small even for a two-foot track, and was 
only capable of drawing a load of about 7 tons. But now the 
standard type can draw a load of 35 tons up the improved 
track. The speed up-hill was originally only 7 miles an hour 
but now 12 miles an hour is safely attained. 


The original passenger vehicle was a small four-wheeled 
trolley with canvas roof and two wooden benches for seats, but 
some years later bogie railway stock was introduced. 
Carriages 26 feet in length over all, comfortably fitted, are 
now in regular use. New workshops were opened at 
Tindharia in 1914, and all rolling-stock is now built in the 
workshops with the exception of the wheels which are 
imported. 


During his journey up the mountains the traveller may 
at times imagine that he is almost over the edge of a precipice. 
This is due to the great “overhang” of the carriages. The gauge 
being only 2 feet, the carriages, which are 6 feet 9 inches 
broad, overhang the rails considerably, and the traveller is apt 
to believe the track to be nearer the precipitous edge of the 
mountain than is actually the case. 


Much skill has to be exercised by the engineering staff of 
the railway to maintain the continued safety of the Ime, which 
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is not infrequently temporarily breached by torrents and 
landslips. In many places the shaly nature of the mountain¬ 
side renders it liable to crumble away and throw down rocks 
and boulders. When such an event takes place it is not allowed 
to interrupt the traffic for any but the briefest space of time, 
the railway engineers quickly removing the obstruction and 
repairing the line. But sometimes, as in September, 1899, long 
stretches of the line are carried away by great landslips and 
then a new alignment has to be laid down and the railroad 
reconstructed. Certain mountain torrents, moreover, have 
required much patience, skill, and expense for their successful 
control. The traveller will see revetment works below the road 
and training works far up the hill where many such torrents 
are crossed by the track. The most troublesome of all such 
mountain watercourses, and one which has cost the Company 
many thousands of rupees to control, is the Pagla Jhora, to 
which the attention of the traveller will be drawn in the 
itinerary given in the next chapter. 

For the information of travellers who may be interested 
in the technical part of the work and construction of the 
railway, certain data are given below 

Curves .—^The curves are necessarily very sharp on 
account of the contour of the mountains, no tunnels being 
bored, a fact for which the traveller in the interests of his 
comfort and of the scenic pleasures of the journey may be 
gratefiil. The sharpest curve on the line is at Loop No. 4 at 
mile 21 and has a radius of 59 feet. 

Engines.—The standard engines have four coupled wheels 
and weigh 14 tons; the cylinders being 11 inches bore and 14 
inches stroke. A Garratt, or eight-wheeled articulated engine 
weighing 28 tons, is also in use in the hill section, while a 
Pacific type engine with bogie tender is in use in the 
plains section. This last-named engine weighs, with tender, 
49 tons. 

Rolling Stock.—The ordinary passenger bogies in use have 
a body 24 feet 3 inches long and are 26 feet 6 inches over all. 
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Bogie vans and trucks are also in use, the longest bogie truck 
being 32 feet. 

f?oils.—The steel rails used in the track weigh 4 IV 4 lbs. 
per yard, and portions of the line have recently been relaid 
with 50-lb. rails. 

Gradient .—^The steepest gradient on the hill section is now 
1 in 20, the average gradient is I in 29. The line from Sukna 
to Ghum rises in one continuous grade, there being no reverse 
or counter grades in a distance of 40 miles. 

Traffic —The downward traffic of the hill section is 
principally tea, seed, potatoes, and fresh vegetables. The 
upward traffic of this section is principally rice, flour, tea 
garden stores, oil, coal, miscellaneous goods and general 






Loop No. 4—Mile 21. 

During the year ending 31st March, 1920, the main line 
carried 263,082 passengers and 61,704 tons o goo . 

Down the Teesta Valley Une are carried wool from Tibet 
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winter season, as much as 20 tons of the latter being carried 
in the day. 

The Kishanganj branch carries principally jute and 
paddy. 

Cost.—The original cost of the 51 miles of railway from 
Siliguri to Darjeeling was Rs. 17,50,000 but improvements 
made during subsequent years have brought the cost up to 
Rs. 43,00,000 in the year 1920. 



IV. THE JOUHNEY TO DARJEEUNG 


Travellers approaching the mountain railway from Calcutta 
will find that the first stage of the journey, across the lower 
Gangetic plain, is through a rather monotonous country—a 
boundless plain of rice and jute fields with occasional clumps 
of palm trees and bamboos clustered about the huts of small 
hamlets. Within a few hours of leaving Calcutta the corridor 
mail train of the Eastern Bengal Railway thunders over the 
Hardinge Bridge, which spans the river Ganges where that 
great river is more than a mile in width. This bridge, which 
is 5,900 feet long and has 15 spans of 350 feet, is reckoned 
one of the finest pieces of engineering work in India and was 
completed in 1915. The treacherous nature of the sandy bed 
of the river necessitated the sinking of exceptionally deep well 
foundations to carry the piers (the deepest wells int he world), 
and when the traveller is informed that between the lowest 
and highest water level is 30 feet, and the volume of water 
passing under the bridge every second at high flood is two and 
a half million cubic feet, he will not be surprised to learn that 
great guide banks had to be constructed to train the river and 
revetment works to protect the bridge. 


On the northern bank of the Ganges, at Santahar, the 
traveller has now to change trains from the broad gauge to 
the metre gauge line, but it is probable that the broad gauge 
track will be extended to Siliguri in the near future and this 
change obviated. 


The journey is then continued through the night, and on 
arising from his bunk in the early horns of the ^ 

traveller may see from the carriage window the 

Himalaya on the northern horizon, and above ^ 

view of the great snowy peaks. Jalpaigun, “ 

district known as the Dooars, is then reached, and while it 
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The Mahanadi Bridge near Siliguri 
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is yet early morning, Siliguri, the terminus of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and the starting point of the Daqeeling- 
Himalayan Railway. 

After a halt for early breakfast at Siliguri the traveller 
takes his seat in the little mail train of the mountain railway 
which stands waiting on the two-foot gauge track? The 
traveller’s luggage, bedding, etc., will be carried in vans 
provided for the purpose, but he should be sure to retain with 
him some warm wraps and a top coat as he will require these 
a little later in the day to fortify himself against the cold of 
the sudden ascent to higher altitudes. 


Shortly after the mail leaves Sihguri Station precincts, the 
traveller may notice on the right the branch line of the railway 
that runs up the Teesta River Valley, and it is to be hoped 
that he will later find opportunity to traverse this and eiyoy 
the romantic river and mountain scenery it embraces and 
which is described in a later chapter. 


A few minutes further on the train leaves Siliguri village 
and crosses the Mahanaddi Bridge 700 feet in length. Not 
much water is seen in the bed of the Mahanaddi River except 
during the rainy season for the reason that, in common with 
most of the rivers flowing from the Himalayan foothills, the 
water flows beneath the shingly bed for several miles after 
debouching from the mountains, to reappear again further 
down the river course. This Mahanaddi River rises in a spur 
of the Singalela Range and flows into the Ganges. When the 
traveller has been carried up to 4,000 feet he will pass near 
the- source of liie same river. The track of rails seen in the 
bed during the dry season is that of a ballast fine of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway.. 


For the next six miles the train traverses a comparatively 
level track until Sukna Station is reached, where the real 
ascent begins. The blue mountain ranges of the footMs 
appear ahead, and after Panchanai Station is passed Ouncrion 
with Knhanga^j branch of Daijeeli^-Himalay^ w y, 
the first tea garden on the route is s^n, wi ^ 
bufidings rf the tea factory and bungalow and the regulw 

lines of the tea bushes. From hereloftyforest trees, the semul. 


laijeeling-SB 
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toon, and sal, commence to line the road, the buttressed semul 
trees being the most noble in appearance. 

At Sukna there is a short halt for the engine to take water. 
In the early spring the traveller should note the beautiful 
bignqpia (bignonia venestra) on the roof of the pretty gabled 
station building, and the terra-cotta and purple bougainvillia 
creeper draping the trees to the south and north. 



A Forest above Sukna 
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From Sukna the ascent of the mountains commences in 
earnest and the track runs up a spur of the Singalela Range, 
that range of mountains which terminates in Rincheiyunga, 
itself the centre of a group of the highest mountains in the 
world. Continuous forest is now entered and on the right is 
seen a depot of the Forest Department, whose officers control 
and administer the great reserves of forest, which have been 
long protected by the British Government against the ravages 
of fire and have been systematically developed. 



Sukna Station 


At the ninth mile from Sukna the track passes through 
the fine sal and toon forest. Not many years ago a herd of wild 
elephants disputed the passage of the train through this forest 
and the driver had perforce to put back into Sukna and await 
the departure of the unwelcome marauders.These lower 
forests form cover for tiger, leopards, wild buffalo, deer, hogs 
and wolves, as well as for a host of small animals such as 
monkeys and wild cats. Rhinoceri are found in the Teesta and 
other rivers, while the jungle coverts are replete with jungle- 
fowl, woodcock and pigeons of various sorts. 

Creepers are now seen pendant from the trees, and ferns 
and bamboo grass cover the banks. Giant bamboos wave their 
feathery crests above. Presently the view opens out to the 
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Diagram of Loop No. 1—Mile 11*4 


south and the wooded plains of the Terai are seen below. The 
traveller may be surprised to see how rapidly he has already 
risen from the plains. The railway track now winds in and out 
of the ravines of the mountain sides with many and swiftly- 
following curves, and soon the first of the devices for easing 
the gradient is passed. This is Loop No. I and the inset plan 
indicates sufficiently clearly how the track doubles round and 
passes over itself by the bridge shown in the picture. 

Rangtong Station follows (elevation 1,404 feet). The mail 
does not stop at Rangtong but pulls up for about seven 
minutes at a water stop a little further on. Here the traveller 
may alight for a few minutes and gaze into the depths of the 
surrounding forest. 

Continuing the upward journey, fine views are soon 
obtained over the lower hills. A great wooded mountain, Selim 
Hill (3,500 feet), looms up in firont. Bresently llie train passes 
under a bridge, circles round the end of the spur and then 
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crosses the bridge. This is Loop No. 2, somewhat more 
complicated than the first loop on account of the contour of 
the mountain. This spot is well known locally as the haunt 
of the leopard, and it is said that over a hundred have been 
killed here during a space of twenty years. 

A wild luxuriance of vegetation is now seen on the 
mountain sides, and choking the ravines, streamers and ropes 
of many-hued climbers hang from tree to tree, and the 
undergrowth between the stems of the tall acacias and semul 
trees, the figs, and mimosas is almost a forest itself. From 
time to time there are extensive views of the plains; the 
factory buildings and cultivated slopes of a hill tea-garden on 
a neighbouring ridge are seen through a vista of forest trees. 

A little below the 2,000-foot altitude post the train runs 
round the Third Loop the Chunbhati Loop, past the old 
staging bungalow that offered hospitality to many a weary 
traveller in the days of travel by palki and tonga before the 
railway was built. This loop is a double circle as is shown by 
the inset plan. Beyond the loop Chunbhati Station is passed 
(the mail does not stop) and after another few minutes’ run 



The Forest at Mile 8 
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through the forest the train swings round the end of a spur 
and the view is at once entirely changed. 

The traveller will find himself now fairly among the 
mountains. A deep enclosed valley lies below and beyond it 
the high range of the Mahalderam Mountains, the most 
prominent feature in the landscape being the hump-shaped 
summit of Mount Sitong (7,000 feet). Several lesser spurs of 
mountains are seen running down to the valley and the 
buildings of Nurbong Tea Factory crown one of these. 

Following the contour of the spur the track soon bends 
inwards and a comprehensive view along the slopes of Selim 
Hill at Tindharia is obtained. As is shown in the illustration, 
the railway passes to and fro along the slopes of this mountain 
on less than five times and here can be seen what 
circumvolutions of the slopes and ravines are necessary to 
retain a sufficiently easy gradient for the railway alignment. 
At the end of the ridge stand the chimney and gabled building 
and outhouses of the Tindha.ria Workshops, truly a romantic 
position for so prosaic a group. 

Then the engine comes to a stop and shunts the train back 
up the first “reverse,” thereby enabling the journey to be 
continued again at a higher elevation. Leaving the reverse 
and traversing the broad slopes of Selim HIU the train soon 
doubles round about the Workshops, follows another course 
diametrically opposite to and immediately above that just 
followed, doubles round again into the original direction, 
always surely and steadily creeping up the maintain, and 
runs into Tindharia Station (elevation 2,822 feet). 

At Tindharia there is a short halt for tea and coffee. The 
traveller will see several fair specimens of the Sikkim screw- 
pine close to the train on the side remote from the platform. 
There is also on this side a very extensive view over the 
intervening hills and valleys to the rugged mountains of 
Bhutan in the east and, fiirther south, over the courses of tlie 
Teesta and Mahanaddi Rivers running out into the plains of 
Bengal. The' hump-shaped summit of Sitong Mountain, 
almost opposite, which forms the watershed between the 
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Mahanaddi River and tributaries of the Teesta, is easily 
identified from here. 

Leaving Tindharia Station the train soon swings round a 
promontory and the view is again changed. A very deep valley 
lies below with a white tea factory, Lizziepore, at the bottom 
of it, and beyond this valley is a lofty range of forest-topped 
mountains, the Mahalderam Range, rising above 7,000 feet 
and throwing down numerous spurs to the valley below. The 
jagged rock-faced mountain high up and ahead on the right 
may be noticed; this is Gidarpahar Mountain and the train 
will later pass through a cutting in the rocks near its summit. 



Loop No. 1 


Another reverse is soon passed through, and the Fourth 
Loop. Here the traveller can get an excellent idea of how these 
loops are constructed. A large amount of work was done at 
this point., and the curve of the loop had to be cut very sharp 
(only 59 feet radius) on account of the configuration of the hill¬ 
side. 

The track now runs along the eastern slope of a great 
mountain which has been largely cleared for tea cultivation, 
but in the numerous wooded ravines the traveller may see 
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some fine forest trees and screw-pines. The third reverse is 
then passed and immediately after it Gayabari Station 
(elevation 3,400 feet), where the mail does not stop. The first 
tree-fern may be seen near the reverse. From Gayabari there 
is a steep short-cut road running directly up to Kurseong, but 
in order to preserve a workable gradient the Cart Road and 
railway had perforce to wander along a mountain spur to the 
east and then to return along the same ridge higher up, as 
was the case below Tindharia. The last reverse is passed 
shortly above Gayabari and here the traveller may notice the 
sharp nature of the rocks that project from the mountain side 
and overhang the track, a rock formation known as Sikkim 
Gneiss. Many of the rocks hereabouts are too steep for the 
ferns even to be able to cling to them. 



Through the Forest—Mile 9 

Then the train pulls up to take water again. A notice board 
informs travellers here that they may walk on to the Pagla 
Jhora, (2 minutes’ walk) where the train will pick them up 
again. The Pagla Jhora or Mad Torrent is the name given to 
a large watercourse, the largest on this side of the Mahalderam 
Range. The name is derived from the fact that after heavy rain 
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Diagram of No. 3, or, Chunabhati Loop—Mile 16. 


this watercourse swells suddenly to a raging torrent that 
rushes madly down the mountain side. Then indeed, it forms 
a very noble spectacle, but after dry weather there is little 
water. This torrent has cost large sums of money to control, 
it has on occasions completely carried away a portion of the 
road and railway, and the traveller will see revetment works 
below the road and training works far up the hill, evidencing 
the patience and skilUhat have been demanded for its control. 
A rainfall of fourteen inches in six hours has been measured 
in this locality. 

Shortly after the journey is resumed the 4,000-foot 
altitude post is passed and the track runs round the end of 
the spur and into Mahanaddi Bazaar and Station. Here the 
traveller may obtain peeps at groups of the Mongoloid hill- 
people who have trudged up to the little bazaar from valleys 
below, or down to it from the heights, bearing their loads in 
baskets strapped over their foreheads. In the forest-clad 
mountain looming above the railway station is the source of 
the Mahanaddi River, the broad bed of which was crossed by 
a bridge just outside of Siliguri. 
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Leaving Mahanaddi the mail hurries along to the west. 
through a cutting pretty fast along a splendid piece of road 
affording very fine views over the mountain spurs previously 
traversed and over the plains, the courses of three rivers being 



Chunabhati Loop—Mile 16 
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clearly discernible, the Teesta, the Mahanaddi and the 
Balasun (from left to rig^t, or east to west). Presently the 
track passes through a cutting in the precipitous rock face of 
Gidarpahar (the Jackal’s Hill), and immediately on emerging 
from this cutting the traveller sees before him an entirely 
different prospect. The change is dramatic and surprising to 
a degree. There are now seen range upon range of mountains 
running down to the plains, getting dim and yet more dim in 
the blue haze of distance as far as the eye can see. At the foot 
of these ranges is the wooded Terai, cut by the courses of 
numerous rivers and streams that shine hke silver threads 
in the sunlight. The two principal rivers seen are the Balasun 
and the Mechi, the latter forming the boundary between 
British India and Nepal in which forbidden country all but 
the nearer ranges which the traveller now sees are situate. 



The Railway at Tindharia 

The white buildings of tea factories and bungalows now 
dot the nearer slopes and a steep mountain mainly covered 
with tea cultivation stands prominently ahead. This is known 
as Eagle’s Crag, and on its saddle are seen some of the houses 
and bazaar of Kurseong. The mail soon runs into Kurseong 
Station (elevation 4,864 ft.) where a halt is made for 
breakfast. Travellers’ appetites will by this time have received 
a healthy stimulus from the bracing air. 
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Loop No. 4 at Mile 21 with Gidarpahar in the Distance 
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Kurseong is a thriving little hill-station, it has fair 
accommodation which is not well seen from the train, and 
commands excellent views. The traveller should endeavour to 
visit Kurseong from Darjeeling; he will find particulars given 
in Chapter VI hereafter. 

At Kurseong Railway Station the traveller will see 
picturesque hill-people and will probably be offered wares for 
sale in the shape of curios, turquoise amulets, trinkets, and 
so-called amber necklaces. But he is advised to buy nothing 
of value and to generally reserve his purchases for the dealers’ 
shops, in Darjeeling. 



Gidar Pahar 


Resuming the journey after breakfast the train first 
passes through the Kurseong Bazaar which is a curious 
compromise between the hills and the plains of India. When 
the shops have been passed a very fine view is obtained down 
into the valley of the river Balasun, the eastern slope of which 
valley is now followed by the railway for the next sixteen 
miles. Beyond is the rounded top of Mirik where there is an 
excellent site for a hill-station, and the Nagri Spur, the slopes 
of which are dotted witih white tea factories. 

A first view of the snowy mountains is now obtained to 
northwards and the white peaks of Kinchei^unga with Kabru 
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and Jannu on his left are seen in the gap to the west of the 
dark forest-clad summit of Senchal Mounta in . 

Soon the track runs round the spur below the Clarendon 
Hotel and Kurseong is left behind. The 5,000-foot altitude 
post is close to the hotel. A few rocky ravines adorned 
with streamers of flags and groups of the lofty cryptomeria 
fir are now passed. This fir is not indigenous to these 
mountains but was successfully introduced from Japan many 
years ago. 



Reverse Below Gayabari 


Tung Station is next reached and here the engine takes 
water again. The traveller is now in a temperate climate and 
the vegetation has completely changed. Tall tree-ferns with 
their feathery fronds still suggest the tropics but in other 
respects the whole aspect of nature is different, and the 
bramble and raspberry on the banks, the maple, chestnut, 
pear, cherry, willow, and other temperate trees on the hill¬ 
sides and in the gorges strike a familiar note. 

Shortly after leaving Tung (elevation 5,656 ft.), as the 
train doubles round the southern face of the spurs, a pretty 
view of the Kurseong Ridge and town is gained to the south, 
and then to the north is seen the little settlement of 
Hopetown, a small group of English cottages and a church 
nestling in the trees on the crest of a long ridge. Passing the 
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Sonada Brewery, which occupies a building formerly used as 
a rest-house for soldiers on the march before the days of the 
railway, the train winds in and out of richly wooded ravines. 
R anks of beautiful ferns almost overhang the track and the 
forest trees, oaks and chestnuts are hung with lichen and 
mosses. The oaks above all spread out their sinewy branches, 
the tips and twigs of which are hung with thick moss and 
assume fantastic shapes. In some of the ravines are pretty 
groups of cottages. 



A Cutting near Mahanaddi Station 

The next station is Sonada (elevation 6,552 ft.), and 
shortly sdler leaving this the 7,000-foot altitude post is passed. 
From here to Ghum the track skirts the Government Forest 
Reserve. The oaks and chestnuts are now joined by walnuts, 
laurels, magnolias and rhododendrons. The foliage becomes 
a greenish blue at this altitude and the forest is seen to be 
dripping and dense. In the spring and summer beautiful 
orchids may be seen in flower where they cling to the trunks 
or nestle in the forks of the trees, and the climbing golden 
magnolias vie with the many-coloured and brilliant 
rhododendrons for the chief glory of these lichen and moss 
hung forests. 
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Soon the train enters and passes through Ghum Bazaar 
under the shadow of the lofty Senchal Mountain. Ghum 
stands on the road to Tibet and is the first outpost of the 


Rock Cutting—Mile 29 

Tibetans or Bhutias. As the mail passes through the bazaar 
the traveller will see them in their snow boots and rough 
cloaks and mantles, chatting and lau^iing in groups, or singly 
plying their prayer-wheels and counting over their rosaries. 
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Mongoloid women, brightly complexioned and gaily caparisoned, 
will also be seen, loaded with heavy gold and turquoise 
ornaments. The atmosphere altogether will be found to be 
thoroughly of Central Asia. Prayer-flags flutter from tall 
bamboos erected by the roadside and waft the petitions 
inscribed on them to the appropriate demons and deities. 


Kurseong Bazar 

Ghum Station is the highest point reached by the railway 
(7,407 feet), and from here there is a descent for four miles 
down a spur to Darjeeling Station (6,812 ft.). 


Darjeeling-26 
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Orchid and Moss Covered Oak 
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Ghum Bazar 
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The dark lofty mountains seen in the west when the mail 
leaves Ghum are those of Tonglu and Sandakphu, peaks of 
the Singalela Range, to which tours can be made from 
Daijeeling to see the Everest Range as described in 
Chapter VII. 



Batasia Loop between Ghiim and Daijeeling 

Running along the slopes of the Little Rungeet River 
Valley, for the Balasun Valley has now been left south of the 
Ghum Spur of the Singalela Range, the track soon runs out 
on a promontory and the train circles round the Batasia Loop, 
the last of the loops to be traversed. From here the first grand 
panoramic view of the Kinchenjunga snowy range lies open to the 
traveller’s view, and if the weather is favourable he will see the 
mighty twin peaks of Kinchenjunga towering up in the centre 
with those of Kabru and Jannu on his left hand and Pandim 
on his right, all much over 20,000 ft. in elevation. More will be 
said of these peaks and the snowy range generally in a later 
chapter, and the vision of their beauty may be epjoyed at leisure 
from Darjeeling, but the first grand view of their unexampled 
majesty as seen from the Batasia Loop will certainly leave an 
indelible impression on the traveller’s memory. 

The town of Daijeeling is also seen in this the crowning 
view of the journey, its white and red roofed buildings prettily 
lighting up the wooded spur on which it is built, and forming 
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the foreground to the scene of which the snowy chain of 
mountains forms a fitting background. The photographic 
frontispiece to this book may give some idea of the composition 
of this natural picture. 

A few minutes later the mail runs into Darjeeling Station, 
and the traveller will have completed within the past few 
hours a journey which, provided he has been favoured with 
fair weather, will have afforded him a variety and nobility of 
scenic effects such as are unexampled elsewhere in the world. 

Most of the hotels are situated fairly near the railway 
station and the traveller may assign his luggage to licensed 
coolies and walk to his destination, or he may have a 
rickshaw, dandy, or pony, a plentiful supply of which is always 
plying for hire at the station. 



Ghum Station 
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Darjeeling and the Snows 




V. tJARJEELING 


The town of Daijeeling is situated in an ideal position. It is 
built on the crest and slopes of a long ridge which runs in a 
northerly direction from Senchal Mountain at Ghum, and 
which divides into two lesser spurs that descend abruptly into 
the deep valley of the Great Rungeet River, 6,000 feet below. 
Almost equally deep valleys lie east and west of the main 
Darjeeling Ridge and merge in the Rungeet Valley to the 
north, across which the eye sweeps to range upon range of the 
lofty mountain chains of Sikkim and, veyond and above 
these, to the great snowy peaks that dominate the northern 
horizon. 

The prominent object in the mountain landscape that lies 
open to view at Darjeeling is the great Kinchenjunga rising 
to 28,146 feet, which with its twin peaks towers above a 
majestic line of snowy summits in which are seven other 
peaks rising above 22,000 feet and none below 15,000 feet. 
Kabru (24,015 feet) with Crest like a tent, and Jannu (25,300 
feet) flank Kinchenjunga on the west; and on the east the best 
known peaks are Pandim (22,020 feet). Nursing (19,150 feet), 
Siniolchu (22 ,520 feet) and Kangehenjau (22,509 feet). 
There are many other snow summits in the range that are 
little known and utmamed. As compared with mountain 
panoramas in other parts of the world the outstanding 
superiority of the Eastern Himalaya as seen from Darjeeling 
lies in its immensity and extent, no known view from any 
other town in the world being capable of comparison with it 
when the number and height of the mountains is considered and 
their proximity, Kinchenjunga being only 45 miles distant and 
Nursing, the nearest perpetual snow, being 32 miles. 

The best views of the snowy range are obtainable from the 
Mall, a level circular road north of the Chowrasta, and from 
Observatory Hill, a short step climb from the Mall. A more 
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The Mall—Daijeeling 

extensive view, including a peep at Everest, is obtained from 
Tiger Hill on the summit of Senchal Mountain (8,515 feet) 
near Ghum, information in regard of which will be found in 
the next chapter. During the months of November, December 
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and January, during March and April, and during breaks in 
the rainy season, the traveller may feel fairly certain of 
seeing this panorama unveiled, but, on the other hand, if he 
has only a day or two for hi^ visit he might be unfortunate 
enough to find the snows temporarily hidden behind a 
curtain of mist and cloud. As an offset to this possible 
disappointment, however, the traveller will find there is 
an abundance of beauty and interest around him at Daqeeling 



Lepcha Woman 

itself and on the nearer mountains, and in this chapter, after 
a brief account of the chief characteristics of the hill-people 
that form such an attractive feature of the place, notes will 
be given to inform him of places of interest in Darjeeling and 
walks around the hill-station worthy of his attention. 

Perhaps the most arresting and interesting of the hill men 
and women met with in Darjeeling are the Bhutias. These are 
of Mongolian type and Tibetan extraction. Most of them are 
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descendants from Tibetans who settled in Sikkim a few 
centuries ago. The men are sturdy in build, noisy and very 
cheerful. In Daijeeling they form the majority among the men 
who pull rickshaws, carry the dandies, and act as porters 
generally. Their broad faces and twinkling eyes have a 
habitually jolly expression; ear-rings and gambling are their 
chief weaknesses, if we except an apparent abhorrence of soap 
and water. In dress they affect a long wide-sleeved mantle 
hitched up by a girdle at the waist, snow boots and every 
shape of old soft hat conceivable, sometimes trimmed with fur. 



A Lama or Priest 


The Bhutia women are broadly built and have fair yellow 
complexions and ruddy cheeks. They load themselves with 
massive gold, silver, and bead ornaments : necklaces, amulets, 
chains and belts, studded with rough turquoise. They wear short 
jackets and blouses, brightly coloured and heavy striped skirts. 
They are as merry and open-hearted as the men. They are 
continually knitting and spinning when not otherwise engaged. 
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Next come the Lepchas who are the aboriginal race of 
these parts. The Lepchas are also of Mongohan type but they 
are not so sturdy as the Bhutias. They are a meeker and 
quieter race with sallow complexion; they wear their hair 
plaited in a tail. The men are as fond of ornaments as the 
women, and in their woollen garment, a sort of gown gathered 
at the waist and a tunic or blouse, they would often be sckrcely 
distinguishable from their women but for the fact that the 
latter plait their hair in two tails instead of one. The women 
dress much like the Bhutia women and carry similar 



A Nepalese Woman 


ornaments. Both Bhutias and Lepchas are nominally 
Buddhists, but the Buddhism they practise is of a very 
debased kind. Their religion amounts to little more than the 
propitiation of evil spirits, their main idea being that the good 
requires no attention as good spirits do no harm, but the 
countless demons who infest the air, ftie streams, and the 
ravines must be petitioned and propitiated. Hence cloth flags are 
stretched across streams on elevated poles to flutter in the 
breeze and waft to the demons concerned the petitions 
printed on the calico. Similarly, prayer-wheels are likewise deco¬ 
rated with mystic sentences and revolved for the same purpose. 
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The third race that is principally met with in Daijeeling 
and the dominant race, is the Nepalese. The Nepalese are less 
Mongolian in appearance than the Bhutias and Lepchas and 
have an admixture of Aryan blood. They are an alert and virile 
race, hard-working and intelligent. Most of the work on hill 
tea-gardens is done by the Nepalese. They dress simply, in 
loose cotton trousers, a tight jacket, and a small cotton cap, 
without bright colours or indeed any at all, and they cut their 
hair short. Into a cloth girdle about their waist they thrust 
their curved knife, the kukri. Many of them enlist in the 
famous Gurkha regiments, and the loyalty and fortitude of 
their character is expressed in their own proverb, “Orders 
have no answer and death has no medicine.” The Nepalese 
are Hindus but it is only a thin veneer of Hinduism that they 
embrace. 

If the traveller is in Darjeeling on a Sunday he should not 
fail to go down in the morning to the bazaar and Municipal 
market where he will see the hill men and women decked out 
in all their finery and loaded with jewellery. 

The Chowrasta and the Mall form the centre of Darjeeling, 
the former being a broad open space on the saddle of the 



Prayer-Flaga on Observatory Hill 
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mountain-ridge, and the latter a circular road running from 
the Chowrasta, northwards along the western side of the 
ridge, past the Church, the Park, and the Amusement Club, 
to the gates of Government House, and then circling round 



Chait and Prayer-Flaga 
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the base of Observatory Hill and returning again to the 
Chowrasta along the eastern side of the ridge. The Mall is a 
pretty, well-kept road, bordered by grassy banks, flowers, and 
fine cryptomeria firs. It commands excellent views of the 
snows. 

Observatory Hill (7 mile fi^om Chowrasta) is ascended by 
a path taking off from the northern end of the Mall. The climb 



SnowB from Birch Hill Park Daijccli^S 
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is steep and visitors may use a dandy or a rickshaw if desired. 
The ascent is well worth the trouble involved as the views 
from the hilltop are very fine, especially at dawn and at 
sunset. At one time there was a Buddhist Monastery oh the 
top of the hill, and there is now a small shrine and a group 
of lofty poles dressed with prayer-flags. 



A Buddhist Monastery 

The Church of St, Andrews was built in 1870. In it is a 
memorial tablet to the beautiM Lady Caiming, wife of the 
first Viceroy of India, who died as a result of fever contracted 
while sketching in the Terai. There is a Scotch Church, 
St. Columbia’s, near the railway station, a Roman Catholic 
Church at the Loreto Convent, and a Union Chapel, in charge 
of the American Methodist Mission, on the Auckland Road. 

0 
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Devil Masks used at Certificates 

The Park is small but prettily laid out. Here the rosy - 
cheeked English children of the hill-station congregate on 
most fine days. There are also shelters for protection from the 
rain, a very necessary precaution for the months of June to 
October, the average rainfall of Daijeeling during these 
months being about a hundred inches. 

Just below the Park is the Natural History Museum in 
which the visitor will find a fair collection representative of 
the flora and fauna of the Darjeeling District and Sikkim. 

The Amusement Club is the principal social centre of the 
station. Membership is by election, but there is a system of 
temporary membership for duly recommended visitors. The 
Club has six tennis courts, a ball room, a skating rink, a 
theatre, billiard room, reading rooms and library. 

Government House is the summer residence of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal who spends the hot- 
weather months in Daijeeling. It stands within beautiful 
grounds but these OTe not open to the public. Sentries and a 
guard of sturdy little Gurkhas may be seen on duty at the gate 
when the Governor is in residence. 

If the traveller, instead of following the Mall where it 
turns to the ri^t at the gates of Government House, goes 
straight on for a mile further, following the Birch Hill Road, 
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The Club, Daijeeling 


he will drop down to Birch Hill Park. In this beautiful and 
natural park are magnificent forest trees through which a few 
clearings have been made, allowing of lovely vistas to the 
snowy peaks. Wild strawberries, anemonies, violets and other 
English flowers grow on the mossy banks by the paths in the 
spring. There are grassy plots which form excellent picnic 
spots, and a pavilion (2 miles from Chowrasta). The park may 
be approached and entered in rickshaw or dandy. 

From the north-eastern end of the Chowrasta the Rungeet 
Road drops down to the Lebong Spur through the Bhutia Basti 
(the village of the Bhutias). After a few minutes’ descent from 
the Chowrasta the traveller will come to a large Buddhist 
Shrine, or chorten, with prayer-flags. A little further down, 
almost hidden4^ the trees and approached by a path on the 
left, is the Buddhist Monastery. Every traveller to Daijeeling 
should make a point of visiting this interesting habitation of 
the Lamas, as the Buddhist priests and monks are termed. 
The front of the building is fitted with rows of (grlindrical 
prayer-whjBels, and the recessed doorway and wooden pillars 
and rafters within the £emple are of carved wood, decorated 
with curious coloured designs. In an ante-room is a lar^ 
prayer-wheel, 6 feet in height, which a Lama works with a 
strap and which rings bells as it revolves. In the temple may 
be seen Tibetan manuscripts and all the various implements 
of worship used in Buddhist temples, such as the cymbals, 
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bells, conches, brass cups, copper trumpets six feet long and 
trumpets made of human thigh bones. The Lamas, interesting 
and medisval-looking in the mantles and cowls, are pleased 
to show visitors round the monastery but expect a trifling 
contribution towards the upkeep of the place. Rickshaws may 
be taken down to the monastery. 

Rimning southwards from the Chowrasta is Commercial 
Row where the principal European shops and the Rockville and 
Drum Druid Hotels stand. Commercial Row joins the Auckland 
Road which is one of the principal and the oldest roads in 
Darjeeling. It passes above the Woodlands and Mount Everest 
Hotels and leads through a residential quarter for several miles 
eventually rising to Ghum, 4 miles from Darjeeling. 

At the junction of Commercial Row and Auckland Road 
stands the long building of the Darjeeling Club, a residential 
club for tea-planters and others, and here the Post Office Road 
descends to Mount Pleasant road. These are the roads 
followed in descending from the Chowrasta to the Bazaar and 
Cart Road. Mount Pleasant Road is the happy hunting ground 
of the curio-seeker. 

The Bazaar and Municipal Market are always interesting 
but should be visited above all on Sunday when coolies from the 
neighbouring tea-gardens and a heterogeneous collection of hill 
men and women assemble to make their weekly purchases. 



Botanical Garden, Daijeeling 
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Standing on a separate spur beyond the Cart Road is the 
Eden Sanitarium. This handsome two-storied building was 
erected during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Ashley 
Eden in 1882 , and named after him. It has accommodation 
for over sixty convalescents, and there is also the Eden 
Hospital adjoining the Sanitarium. The charges are moderate 
and the institution is of great benefit to the Europeans of 
Bengal. The same benefit is provided for Indian convalescents 
in the Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium not far from the railway 
station. 

Below the Eden Sanitarium and approached by the 
Lochnagar Road are the Botanical Gardens. The traveller 
should endeavour to visit this beautiful spot. The descent and 
the return uphill are steep, but a rickshaw or dandy may be 
used as the path is good. The lay-out of the grounds is 
very pretty and some fine orchids may be seen in the 
hot house. 

During the rainy season, but only then, the Victoria Falls 
(3 miles fi'om Chowrasta) are worth visiting and these can be 
reached readily from the Botanical Gardens. The falls are 
about half a mile from the west gate of the Botanical Gardens 
which open on the Victoria Road. The water at the falls has 
a sheer drop of 100 feet. 

The Cart Road when it leaves the bazaar at the northern 
end is then known as the Lebong Road, and runs round the 
main Darjeeling Spur past the Loreto Convent, the Courts, 
Cemetery, Dioaesan Girls’ School and St. Joseph’s College, to 
Lebong Parade Ground. Lebong is dealt with in the next 
chapter. 

The Loreto Convent, an imposing stone building standing 
in beautiful grounds, is a large school of 200 scholars taught 
by twelve nuns supplemented by lay teachers. 

The Kacheri, or Magistrate’s Office and Court, is of no 
particular interest to the visitor except that it is here he must 
apply for passes if he intends to undertake any of the tours 
detailed in Chapter VII. 
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Lebong 



In the Cemetery are the tombs of Cosmo de Korosi, a 
Hungarian philologist who compiled a Tibetan dictionary, and 
of Gustavus Septimus Judge, a pioneer of the tea industry. 

The Diocesan Girls’ School is under the management of 
the Clewer Sisters and has over one hundred and fifty pupils. 
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The St. Joseph’s College is a thriving Roman Catholic 
School for boys under the Jesuit Fathers. The building and 
playing ground are excellent and the standard of teaching is 
high. There are about 250 boys in the school. The other large 
boys’ school in Daijeeling is the St. Paul’s School which is on 
Jalapahar Hill and is referred to in the next chapter. 

Reverting to the Chowrasta, if the traveller follows the 
road that starts from the south-eastern comer, the Jalapahar 
Road, he will quickly reach a turning on the left, the Calcutta 
Road. A couple of miles distant along this road, which 
commands very beautiful views, is an old Bhutia Cemetery 
on the hill-side with old stone tombs (the curiously shaped 
chorten), surrounded by prayer-flags. The place is well 
worth visiting, the bold mountain slopes and a deep valley 
below forming an attractive setting to the picturesque old 
tombs. 



VI. SUBURBS OF DARJEELING 


Close to Daijeeling, are the cantonments of Lebong, Jalapahar 
and Katapahar. The former lies north of Daijeeling and the 
two latter are situated south of the town on the crest of the 
ridge above Ghum. Ghum is principally important to the 
traveller in its relation to Senchal Mountain. Fifteen miles 
further south and built on a spur overlooking the beautiful 
valley of the Balasun River is the small but growing hill- 
station of Kurseong. It is to information about these places 
that the present chapter will be devoted. 

Lebong Cantonment stands on a lesser spur running from 
the northern end of the main Daijeeling Ridge and has an 
elevation of 5,970 feet. There are two routes from Daijeeling 
to Lebong, one (about 2 miles) being from the Chowrasta by 
the Rungeet Road to the east of the Mall, and the other (about 
5 miles) via the Cart Road from the Railway Station and the 
Municipal Market. The former route which passes through 
the Bhutia Basti is steep but rickshaws can be used. The route 
by the Cart Road, a gradual descent, is very beautiful both 
by reason of the ravines and valleys of the locality and on 
account of the excellent views obtained of the snowy range. 
The Cantonment can also be reached through the Birch Hill 
Road. 

Lebong is well seen from wellseen the Mall, east of 
Government House gate. It has accommodation for a battalion 
of British infantry, a parade ground, and a church. It is about 
10° wanner than Daijeeling. On the slopes of the spur below 
and beyond the Cantonment are several tea gardens. 

At the Lebong Parade Ground the Daijeeling races and 
station polo are held at suitable seasons of the year. 

Jalapahar is the name of the hill above Daijeeling which 
forms part of the ridge running from Ghum down to Lebong. 
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It is a convalescent depot to which invalid soldiers are sent 
from the plains of Bengal and there are barracks, officers’ 
quarters, a military hospital, church, and parade ground. 

Jalapahar is best reached through the Auckland Road 
(about 2 miles from the Chowrasta via Commercial Row). 
Rickshaws may be used for the ascent, about 500 feet. There 
is another route from the Chowrasta via the Jalapahar Road. 
This road passes St. Paul s School which is one of the two 
principal boys’ schools in the Eastern Himalaya. It was 
founded in Calcutta in 1846 and removed to Daijeeling in 
.1864. There are nearly two hundred boys in the school. The 
playing grounds include nearly 40 acres and very fine views 
of the snows and of the Darjeeling and neighbouring spurs are 
obtained from the school site. 

Above Jalapahar, on the summit of the ridge, is Katapahar. 
Here is a small cantonment where about 200 men and officers 
of the artillery are stationed. A good road descends from 
jalapahar and Katapahar to Ghum, whence the return to 
Darjeeling may be made either by rail or via the Auckland 
or Cart Road. 


Ghum will be remembered by the traveller as the highest 
point to which the railway attains (7,407 feet). It is a place 
of some importance as a trade centre, standing at the junction 
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of the three principal roads of the locality: the Cart Road from 
the plains, the road to the Nepal frontier, and the road-to the 
Teesta Valley, Kalimpong, and Tibet. There are two hotels at 
Ghum; the Pines and the Balaclava Hotel, both of which cater 
for lunch and tea for tourists. The traveller to Darjeeling 
should not omit Ghum, and especially the ascent of Senchal 
Mountain, from his programme if he can spare a day. 

A good road ascends Senchal for two miles from the 
eastern end of Ghum Bazaar. The ascent of the mountain is 
fairly steep but ponies are easily obtained at Ghum and a 
dandy or rickshaw may be engaged by previous arrangement 
from Darjeeling. The road ascends through a thick forest of 
oak, maple, birch, chestnut, laurels, magnolias and 
rhododendrons, the two latter, when in bloom in April and 
May, affording a magnificent blaze of colour. Many varieties 
of ferns clothe the banks and rocks on either side of the path, 
while the trunks and branches of the trees are hung with 
lichens, mosses, and orchids. At one time there were military 
barracks on the summit of Senchal (8,163 feet) but these were 
abandoned some years ago in favour of Jalapahar, and the 
open grassy slopes which are a pleasant feature of the top of 
the mountain have been laid out in Golf Links. 

A mile above Senchal the road tops Tiger Hill (8,515 feet). 
The views from Senphal and Tiger Hill are the finest 
obtainable in the immediate neighbourhood of Darjeeling. To 
the south beyond the Kurseong Spur, the plains of India 
threaded by the courses of four great rivers, the Teesta, 
Balasun, Mahanaddi and Mechi, lie stretched out as in a map. 
To the north immediately below Senchal is the deep valley of 
the Rangeet River, 7,000 feet below, which runs into the valley 
of the great Teesta beyond which are seen range upon range 
of the mountains of Sikkim, Nepal and Bhutan topped by a 
great line of snowy peaks along more than half the horizon. 
Hie great Kincheiyunga with its twin peaks forms the centre 
of the snowy mass, the summits of Kabru and Jannu standing 
on the western side and those of Pandim and Nursing on the 
east, all within 45 miles distance from Senchal. Chumularhi 
Mountain, of Tibet, is seen in the north-east, 84 miles away. 
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appearing as a great rounded mass over the snowy Chola 
Range. But the peak that claims the chief interest is that of 
Mount Everest (29,002 feet) which is seen above the black 
Singalela Range to the north-west over 100 miles distant. 
Only the top of Everest is seen, standing between two other 
peaks one of which, the arm-chair shaped Makalu (27,799 
feet), makes a loftier appearance than Everest on the horizon 
as it is considerably nearer. 

Tiffin baskets, drinks, etc., to be taken up to Senchal, can 
be obtained by arrangement from hotels at Ghum or 
Darjeeling, and coolies are available. Using the train for the 
journey to and from Ghum the visitor can make the trip up 
Senchal and readily return to Darjeeling the same day. But 
there is a comfortably furnished bungalow on the top of the 
mountain and leave for use of this can be obtained from the 
office of the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling. A favourite 
plan is to ascend Senchal in the afternoon or evening, spend 
the night at the bungalow, and rise early to see the sunrise 
effects on Everest and Kinchenjunga. 

Senchal is unfortunately very frequently shrouded in 
mist, the spur on which it forms a prominent summit 
intercepting the full force of rain clouds from the Bay of 
Bengal. But although the visitor may be disappointed of his 
hopes of obtaining distant views he will find the forest 
through which the path ascends, and the grassy slopes on the 
top of the motfntain, well worth the excursion on their own 
account. There is, moreover, a Buddhist Monastery at Ghum 
which may be visited if local weather conditions do not invite 
the ascent of Senchal. 

Four miles from Ghum, along the road that leads from the 
railway station westwards to the Nepal frontier, is the Ghiun 
Rock, a favourite spot for picnic parties. This rock forms one 
of the natural curiosities of the locality; it is a huge boulder 
of gneiss, 100 feet high, and from its flat top fine views are 
obtained of the Balasun Valley, the Nepal ranges and the 
plains. It is said that previous to British rule criminals were 
executed by being thrown from this rock. 
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Three miles from Ghum in the opposite direction and 
approached by a broad cart road running eastwards from the 
middle of the bazaar is the Rangaroon Botanic Garden. This 
garden is the father of the Daijeeling Botanic Garden and was 
abandoned in favour of the latter as the site at Rangaroon was 
rendered unsuitable by violent hail-storms. The broad road 
from Ghum is almost level for two miles, then there is a drop 
for a mile by a path on the left through thick forest to the 
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Rangaroon bungalow. A good view is obtained from the 
bungalow across a deep valley to the snowy range and the 
forest scenery here is the finest around Darjeeling. 

Thirty-two miles from Siliguri and nineteen from Darjeeling 
and on a lower spur of the Senchal-Singalela Range stands 
the hill-station of Kurseong at an elevation of 5,000 feet. This 
town enjoys a milder climate but a larger rainfall than 
Darjeeling, is situated in a delightful position above the 
Balasun Valley, and is giving promise of developing into a 
flourishing hill-station, not rivalling but complimentary to 
Darjeeling. The view of the snowy peaks from Kurseong is 
limited to an appearance of the summits of Kinchenjunga, 
Kabru, and Jarmu above the saddle of the Ghum Range where 
it dips west of Senchal, but although inextensive the view is 
very fine and is rendered especially picturesque and effective 
by the dark hue of the forest-clad range immediately below 
the snowy horizon. The Balasun Valley aforementioned lies 
directly below Kurseong the whole length of the ridge on its 
western side, and is bounded by the Nagri and Mirik Spurs 
that enclose the subsidiary vaUey of the Rangbong, the whole 
presenting a magnificent outlook over deep valleys and over 
hills studded with the shining white buildings of tea factories. 
To the south is a totally different view. From Eagle’s Crag and 
from the Punkhabari Road a wonderful view over the plains 
is obtained, mflre extensive than the view of the plains from 
Senchal and more impressive from the fact of the Kurseong 
Spur itself dropping abruptly to the plains immediately below, 
and from the view of spur after spur of blue ranges in the west, 
jutting out into the plains one behind the other till lost to view 
in the blue distance. 

The history of Kurseong is bound up with that of 
Darjeeling, the spur on which it stands having been included 
in the tract of country leased and finally aimexed from 
Sikkim. 

The principal roads at present are the Punkhabari Road, 
which ascends to Kurseong Srom the plains at its western 
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extremity and runs up the ridge to the railway station : the 
Cart Road, which runs beyond the railway station through the 
bazaar and past residential quarters and the Clarendon Hotel 
at the northern end of the station; and the Dow Hill Road, 
which ascends from the railway station up the track of an old 
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, military road {built by Lord Napier of Magdala when a young 
officer) to the summit of the ridge. 

On the Punkhabari Road stand “Constantia" (the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate’s house), the Parsonage, Springside Tea 
Factory, Woodhill Hotel, the Church, the Kacheri, the 
Amusement Club, the Railway Offices, and lastly close to the 
railway station the Post Office. 

Near the railway station are the principal shops, chemists 
and stores. After emerging from the bazaar the Cart Road 
passes above the houses of the Monteviot Estate which 
together with the hotels provide the principal accommodation 
for visitors to Kurseong. Above the Cart Road are the houses 
of the General Manager and other officers of the D. H. 
Railway, the Roman Catholic Church, the St. Helen’s 
Convent School and the Clarendon Hotel (1 mile from railway 
station). 

’The Dow Hill Road leads up to Victoria School and Dow 
Hill School which are large Government institutions for the 
education of boys and girls, principally children of railway 
employees and Government servants generally. 

The Amusement Cluh has four tennis courts, a ball-room, 
bridge rooms, library, etc. There is an arrangement by which 
visitors can become temporary members at a small charge. 
Ladies also can become members. 

’The visitor to Darjeehng should endeavour to devote a day 
or two to Kurseong. He will find convenient trains between 
the two stations. Meals and tiffin baskets can be obtained at 
short notice from the Railway Refi^shment Room. 

There are several pretty and interesting short walks about 
Kurseong, notes of which will now be given, taking the railway 
station as the starting point; 

1, Take the road br anching off firom the Cart Road 
immediately east of ffie railway station. It is one mile’s fairly 
easy euK%nt to the summit of the hill known as Eagle’s Crag, 
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where very fine views are obtained over the plains and to the 
snows. 

Follow the road for a quarter of a mile, then take the 
narrower road on the left. This road circles Eagle’s Crag, is 
almost level, and commands excellent views across numerous 
spurs of mountains. After a mile and a half the road joins the 
Punkhabari Road by which on turning to the right a return 
to the railway station may be made past the Church and Club 
(3 miles in all). 

2. Follow the Cart Road up through the bazaar for half 
a mile. Take a turning on the left, the Monteviot Road. Follow 
this road for half a mile and then turn to the left again into 
the Bourdillon Road. The road commands beautiful views of 
the Balasun River and valley and of the Mirik and Nagri 
Spurs. The Punkhabari Road is met south of the Club. Turn 
to the left and return to railway station past the club and 
railway offices (2 miles in all). 


3. Take the Dow Hill Road up the hill opposite the 
railway station. A fairly stiff climb for one thousand feet 
affords very extensive views. Ponies and dandies are available 
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Kurseong Club 

at the railway station. Pass below Dow Hill School (2 miles) and 
continue the ascent. The road soon crosses to the eastern side 
of the ridge and affords very varied views. “The Chimneys” are 
merely the ruins of an old staging bungalow on this, the original 
route to Daijeeling from the plains, but the hill-side here is open 
with grassy slopes, and the forest and views are very fine. On 
the return, half a mile below Dow Hill School, vaiy the walk 
by taking the turning on the right and descend to the Cart Road 
near the Clarendon Hotel by Weston Road. 
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4. A delightful climb through a forest of cryptomerias to 
Victoria School, where good views are obtained, is got by 
turning to the right a mile and a half above the railway 
station. The walk may be continued to Dow Hill and “The 
Chimneys” from Victoria School. 

5. Follow the Cart Road down from the railway station 
for a mile and a half where it runs out on a promontory. Here 
is a summer house commanding magnificent views of the 
Terai, the plains, and countless ranges of mountains running 
down to the plains. The scene is best at sxmset. 



VII EXCURSIONS 


Short walks and excursions which do not necessitate 
absence for a night from Daijeeling have been described 
in previous chapters, but there are a number of more 
extensive tours which will well repay the visitor to Darjeeling 
for the fore-thought, time, and small expense involved. Such 
tours will now be outlined, but for more detailed and 
comprehensive information of these and other tours the 
traveller should consult the “Notes on Tours” issued from the 
Deputy Commissioner’s Office, Darjeeling, and “Tours in 
Sikkim” by Mr. Percy Brown (Messrs. Newman & Co., 
Calcutta). 

The hill tracts about Darjeeling and in Sikkim are well 
provided with travellers’ bungalows all of which are furnished, 
and the traveller who undertakes tours outlined in this 
chapter need bring nothing beyond his bedding, food, and 
clothes. To transport these, coolies are employed. For the 
shorter tours of two and three days’ duration the coolies may 
be engaged in Darjeeling and managed by the traveller 
himself, but for the longer tours it is more convenient and 
satisfactory to engage a “sirdar” or headman who makes all 
arrangements. The sirdar will require two or three rupees a 
day for pay, anSTthe coolies will require ten or twelve annas 
a day each. Three or four coolies per traveller for the shorter 
trips of not more than six or eight days, and five or six for 
the longer trips will suffice. In addition to this, a cook and 
a sweeper at Rs. 1-8 and Re. I per diem, respectively, must 
be engaged for the tour. It is also advisable for those who are 
not experienced hill walkers to hire a pony for the trip, unless 
otherwise stated in outline of tours here below, the usual 
method being to ride up hill and walk down (Rs. 4 per day 
is the usual charge). The traveller will find no difficulty in 
summoning a sirdar, coolies, or other servants with the 
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assistance of the hotel staff, but enquiries may be made at 
the municipal office in Darjeeling if necessary. Stores, fowls, 
bread, eggs, rice, etc., should generally be taken by the 
traveller from Darjeeling, but these articles can be obtained 
locally at Kalimpong, Siliguri, and Gangtok. 

Before starting on any of the tours the traveller must 
obtain passes from the office of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, for occupation of the bungalows (Re. I per day per 
traveller). Travellers to Sikkim must also have a frontier pass 
(8 annas). Firewood is available at each bungalow. 

The roads are not fit for wheeled traffic but are generally 
good bridle paths. The traveller should be provided with 
strong foot wear, and plenty of warm clothing and bedding 
for the higher altitudes. The hill people are peaceable and 
friendly and there is no danger to be feared from them. Game 
is not plentiful and sport not good for the ordinary traveller; 
licenses are required for shooting. 

The scenery is as varied as it is grand. The different 
aspects of the snowy mountains, the wild and impenetrable 
forests, the deep valleys resounding with the roar of a river 
tumbling down a rocky bed are the accompaniment of every 
day’s march, while the beauty of the flowering magnolias and 
rhododendrons, the orchids, and the great masses of 
primulas, gentians, and poppies that clothe the mountain¬ 
sides, and of the violets, wild strawberry, anemonies, and 
lilies that people the banks and woods, are a perpetual source 
of delight. 

The best season of the year for travelling in Sikkim and 
in altitudes below 10,000 feet is from October to the end of 
January. For the Phallut trip October is suitable provided the 
rains have ceased, and in November excellent views of the 
snows are obtained, but it is very cold. April and May, 
although liable to occasional rain, are in many respects, 
particularly as regards the flowering trees and shrubs, the 
best months for travel in all altitudes. 
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TWO-DAY TRIPS 


1. Senchal and the Forest .—Take train to Ghum on the 
morning or afternoon of the first day and stop the night in 
the bungalow at Senchal. Get up to see the sunrise. After an 
early breakfast descend the hill and take the old military road 
which runs south above the Cart Road. After five miles’ walk 
through grand forests take a turning down the hill and 
emerge at Sonada Station. Thence return by train. 

2. To Lopchu .—^Train to Ghum and walk down the Cart 
Road from station. Turn to the left in middle of Jorebungalow 
bazaar down another broad cart road which commands good 
views. After the sixth mile follow the bridle path ahead 
through the forest to the Lopchu bungalow at the 14th mile 
and halt the night. Excellent views of snowy range, Rungeet 
valley and Bhutan mountains (with Kalimpong clearly 
visible). Return the same way. 

3. The Rungeet River .—^Take the Rungeet Road from the 
Chowrasta and descend through the Bhutia Basti and east 
slope of Lebong Spur. At the 8th mile reach Badamtam 
bungalow and halt the night. Next morning early, descend 
IV 2 miles to promontory where there is a fine view over 
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the river (or 3 miles to the river itself, a 2,000-foot 
drop). Return by same route ( 9 V 2 miles or 11 miles) to 
Darjeeling. 

4. To Jorepokri .—^Train to Ghum and follow Cart Road 
running along ridge at back of railway station. Pass Ghum rock. 
Fine views of Balasun valley and plains. At 7th mile rise up 
through forest to Jorepokri bungalow. Snowy range seen over 
forest trees. Return by same route. No pony required. 

THREE-DAY TRIPS 

1. Teesta VdWey—Leave Darjeeling by down mail and stop 
the night at Siliguri bungalow. Next day do the railway trip 
up the Teesta Valley (take tiffin basket), and return and halt 
at Siliguri. Return Darjeeling by mail on morning of third day. 
The traveller can get his meals at the Refreshment Room at 
Siliguri, so no arrangement for cook or coolies is required. This 
trip is more fully described in a later chapter. 

2. Pashok View —First day to Lopchu as described above. 
Thence descend through forest past the Pashok bungalow to 
a summer house (5 miles from Lopchu). Here is a beautiful 
bird’s eye view of the junction of Rungeet and Teesta Rivers. 
Return to Lopchu and stop there the second night. Thence 
return to Darjeeling next day. 
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3. Punkhabari —^Train to Kurseong in morning. Thence 
down Punkhabari Road commanding extensive views of 
plains, rivers, and Nepal ranges. Stop the night in Punkhabari 
bungalow (6 miles). Next day walk to Sukna (12 miles) 
arriving there in time to catch mail train to Siliguri. Halt 
night at Siliguri. Thence return to Darjeeling next day, or do 
the Teesta Valley trip. No pony is required. 

FOUB-DAY TRIPS 

1. Kalimpong —First day to Locphu. Thence descend to 
the River Teesta (7 miles), cross it by the suspension bridge 
and ascend to Kalimpong by short cut (7 miles). Halt night 
in Kalimpong and see the place next morning. Thence to 
Pashok on third afternoon (IOV 2 miles) and halt night. Return 
to Darjeeling next day (I 7 V 2 miles). 

2. Rungeet and Teesta Rivers —First day to Badamtam 
bungalow. Next day descend to the Rungeet River and then 
along the right bank for six miles to junction of Rungeet and 
Teesta, an exceptionally beautiful ride. Note the marked 
difference in colour between the waters of the two rivers for 
a considerable distance below the junction. Continue along 
Teesta River to the bridge (12 miles from Badamtam) and stop 
night in Teesta bungalow. 

Next day walk down Cart Road above the rapid river 
Teesta to Riyaag (5 miles) whence take afternoon train to 
Siliguri and halt the night. Pony and coolies may be dismissed 
at Kalimpong Road station. Return next day by train to 
Darjeeling. 


EIGFHT-DAY TRIPS 

1. Phallut—First day to Jorepokri, next day to Tonglu 
bungalow. Thence on third day (14 miles) to Sandakphu 
(11,929 feet) where are magnificent views of Kinchenjunga 
Range £ind the Everest Range. On fourth day (12 miles) 
through rhododendron forests and over grassy uplands to 
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The Temple of Pamionchi Monastery 
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Phallut (11,811). Return by same route in four days. The trip 
to Sandakphu alone (6 days) is well worth the while of those 
who cannot afford the two eirtra days for Phallut. 

2. Pannonchi —^First day to Badamtam, second day descend 
to Rungeet and cross it and thence steep ascent to Chakung 
(12 miles). Fine view over Rungeet valley. Next day to 
Rinchinpong (II miles) with good view of snows. Fourth day 
descend to junction of Kulhait and Rungeet and thence ascend 
through forest to Pamionchi (10 miles). There is a fine 
monastery here, the largest in Sikkim, and a magnificent view 
of the snows. Fifth day descend to Dentam in valley of Kulhait 
(10 miles). Sixth day, Dentam to Rinchinpong (12 miles). 
Seventh day Rinchinpong to Chakung. Eighth day Chakung 
to Darjeeling via Singla Bazaar (20 miles). By omitting 
Dentam the trip may be done in 7 days. 

NINE-DAY TRIP 

Phallut and Pamionchi —^Daijeeling to Phallut as in four 
days. Thence to Dentam (17 miles) next day, a steep descent 
after passing over Singalela Mountain (12,161 feet). Sixth day 
to Pamionchi (10 miles). Remaining three days via Rinchinpong 
and Chakung as described above. 

TEN-DAY TRIP 

Gangtok .—First day to Badamtam, thence to Namchi 
across the River Rungeet (10 miles). Next day to 
Temi (11 miles) with its lovely view over the Teesta Valley. 
Fourth day to Song across the Teesta (11 miles) or to 
Shamdong and fifth day to Gangtok (14 miles), the capital of 
Sikkim. Here is a fine view of the snows over a wooded 
foreground. Return journey, sixth day to Pakyong (10 miles) 
with its pretty bungalow, thence to Pedong on the seventh 
day, Kalimpong on the eighth, Pashok the 9th, and Daijeeling 
the 10th. 

If the traveller has already seen Kalimpong the trip 
may be shortened to 9 days by going from Pakyong to 
Rungpo (10 miles) and Rungpo to Pashok (17 miles). 
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A Bridge in Sikkim 


FIFTEEN-DAY TRIP 

Phailut, Pamionchi and Gangtok —^First six days to 
Phallut and Pamionchi. Seventh day from Pamionchi to 
Kewzing (10 miles), eighth day to Temi (10 miles) and thence 
for the remaining seven days as for the Gangtok trip. This is 
a remarkably fine tour embracing as it does the high 
elevations of Sandakphu and Mount Singalela (12,000 feet), 
the deep valleys of the Rungeet and Teesta, the lovely Sikkim 
forests, and the interesting monastery of Pamionchi and 
towns of Gangtok and Kalimpong. 

There aie many other longer trips of a more ambitious 
nature to altitudes of 13,000 feet, and more at the foot of 
KincheRjunga, and to the passes into Tibet, and for particulars 
of these the traveller must refer to the books mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. 




VIII THE TEESTA VALLEY 


An Important branch of the D. H. Railway system leaves the 
main line just outside Siliguri railway station, and after 
crossing a belt of the Terai at the foot of the Himalaya runs 
up the valley of the River Teesta. 


The great River Teesta, like many other drainers of the 
Himalayas, rises on the northern side of the high mountainous 



The Teesta River Near Sevoke 


tract. It then flows southwards through Sikkim, receives 
tributaries from the great snowy peaks, and cuts its way 
through the mountain barrier to the plains, where it 
eventually joins the Brahmaputra River and empties its 
waters into the Bay of Bengal. It is the principal river of 
Sikkim and, indeed the main drainer of the lofty snowy peaks 
of the Kinchenjunga group, and it forms the boundary 
between Sikkim and British India for many miles. But before 
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leaving the Himalayan tract it receives that other great 
drainer of the snows, the great Rungeet River, and, enlarged 
by the waters of this river, flows for nearly twenty miles in 
a deep narrow valley between lofty forest clad mountains 
before it debouches on the plains at the gorge known as the 
Sevoke Pass, it is up this deep valley, for 16 miles, that the 
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Teesta Valley Extension of the D. H. Railway follows every 
bend of the river and affords a magnificent succession of 
beautiful views. 

The Teesta Valley line was opened for traffic in the year 
1915. It has been constructed largely on or near the alignment 
of the old Public Works Department road, which was 
abandoned by Government some years previously in the 
following circumstances. In the year 1899, there was an 
unprecedented rainfall in the Eastern Himalayas. Disastrous 
landslips occurred in many places, and rivers rose 30 ft. to 
50 ft. in a night. The Teesta came down in a flood of great 
height, overflowed its banks and caused great damage; large 
stretches of forest were swept away and long portions of the 
Teesta Valley Road practically disappeared. In consequence 
of this a new road at a higher level was built in 1907 and 1908 
and some years later the railway company took over the old 
road and used it as a basis for a railway track up the 
valley from Sevoke to Kalimpong Road, to tap the resources 
of Sikkim and of Tibet through the trading centre of 
Kalimpong. 

Travellers to Darjeeling who can spare the time vrill be 
amply repaid for undertaking the railway trip up the Teesta 
Valley by the ma^ficent scenery they will enjoy, whether 
they intend to continue the journey up the Ull to KaUmpong 
and visit that place or whether they return again to Siliguri 
by the evening train from Kalimpong Road railway station. 
It is not possible for tire traveller to do the trip up the river 
valley and return to Darjeeling on the same day; he must 
make arrangements to spend the nij^ts preceding and 
following the trip at the Dak Bungalow (Travellers’ House) at 
Siliguri. Accommodation in this Bungalow can be reserved on 
application to the superintending Engineer, Darjeeling, and 
Messrs. Sorabjee, Railway Refreshment Room, Siliguri, will 
arrange for supply of all meals, etc. 

For the first twelve miles from Siliguri the Teesta Valley 
Railway crosses the Tnrai, a tract of almost level country lying 
at the base of the HimMayan ranges. The railway trade is here 
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laid beside a broad cart road, and is soon fringed by a sal tree 
forest which provides cover for tigers and wild elephants. 
Then the Sevoke River is crossed by a fine bridge just above 
its junction with the Teesta and the valley of the Teesta itself, 
here 750 yards wide, is suddenly entered at the point where 
the great river has cut its way from the mountainous tract 
to the plains through a deep and narrow gorge. At once on 
passing through the Sevoke gorge, the traveller finds himself 
enclosed by steep mountains with the great river fiowing close 
at hand. The mountains are clothed in dense forest, and 
during the months of the cold weather season (November to 
February), when the waters of the river are jade-green, and 
when white rocks appear between the dark overhanging 
foliage above and the deep green river below, the colour and 



River Teesta 


grandeur of the scene are startlingly impressive. During the 
rainy season the waters are not so beautiful in colour, bearing 
at this season a milky hue, but the volume is of course greater 
and the current is then seen to be very swift, running in places 
at the rate of 14 miles an hour. 

Threading its way along the steep sides of the narrow . 
valley the track now circles round deep wooded bays in the 
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depths of which torrents rush down to the river below, now 
passes through shady groves of overhanging forest trees, and 
now circumvents predptious rocks, the great river itself being 
ever present but a hundred feet or less below. Sweeping round 
a bend the line then reaches Kalijhora (the black stream), here 
a bridge spans the mountain torrent which has given its name 
to the spot. After Kalijhora the valley is somewhat less 
confined and higher mountains become open to view beyond 
and above the forest-clad slopes that enclose the river. Until, 
as the track approaches Riyang, a view of the snowy range 
itself is obtained. 


The approach to Riyang Station is an interesting 
engineering feat, the quick rise from bridge over the river to 
the level of the station being obtained by a double eight 
curve. The river scenery here, and just after the station 
is left, is exceptionally lovely. Bold mountains rear their 
lofty summits high above the swift waters of the river which 
here flows around beautiful bends and has thrown up 
banks of pure white sand and glistening pebbles at each 
turn. 



Kalusora, Teesta Valley 
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The River Riyang which is crossed here came down in 
mighty flood some years ago, and changed its course decisively 
witiiin the space of a single night. The piers of the old bridge, 
marking the original course of the river, may be seen standing 
high and diy in a wilderness of stones. 

Shortly after Riyang is left the track passes for half a mile 
through tropical forest and then, emerging again from the 
trees, it appears to almost overhang the river flowing swiftly 
below. Borne along now at a height of over a hundred feet 
above the waters of the Teesta. the traveller obtains 



Below Riyang Station 

magnificent views up and down stream, with the great 
mountains of Sikkim looming on the northern horizon. As the 
track approaches Kalimpong Road Station the most difficult 
part of file line from an engineering point of view is reached. 
Here much heavy blasting had to be done and intermingled 
with the shaley nature of flie mountain sides caused mudi 
trouble. But the scenery grows always more grand with its 
succession of lovely gcnges and the traveller by the time he 
reaches the terminus of the little railway line near the Teesta 
Bridge, will have ei\joyed a countless number of views 
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Teesta Suspension Bidge 


presenting the wildest and most picturesque associations of 
mountain, river, and forest conceivable. 

A good road continues from Kalimpong Road Station to the 
Teesta Suspension Bridge, and if he is not pressed for time 
the traveller is advised to walk the two miles. The bridge is 
an elegant structure suspended high above the river which 
thunders down the gorge a hundred feet below. All along the 
bridge itself, and stretched across the river between the 
flanking towers of either extremity, will be seen streamers 
and flags, offerings of Tibetan passengers to the spirits of the 
torrent. 

Kalimpong is distant seven and a half miles up the 
mountain from the Teesta Bridge and a description of the 
route to this hill-station from ffre Teesta will be found in the 
next chapter. 




IX. KALIMPONG 


Kalimpong was at one time part of the independent state of 
Bhutan, but became incorporated in British India in 1865. 
Previous to this date for thirty years the condition of affairs 
on this frontier of India had been very unsatisfactory, the 
Bhutanese frequently indulging in raids over the frontier into 
British territory. Expeditions to put a stop to these incursions 
were sent into Bhutan by the East India Company as early 
as 1783 and 1837 but matters went from bad to worse and 
in 1863 a mission under Sir Ashley Eden was sent to the 
capital of Bhutan to treat with the Durbar. The force 
accompanying the mission was weak and ill-equipped and the 
life of the British envoy was seriously endangered and would 
have been forfeited had he not signed a treaty with the 
Bhutanese which was altogether unacceptable to the Indian 
government. The British envoy, however, added the words 
“under compulsion” when signing the treaty, and on his 
release it was repudiated by the Government and a pumtive 
expedition was despatched. This at first appeared to have 
knocked sense into the Bhutanese, but their hostility and the 
raids continued nevertheless, and finally in 1865 a larger field 
force was senf^nto Bhutan. The fort of Daling was stormed 
and taken, and as a result of this frontier warfare the 
district of Dalii^ Hills, of which Kalimpong is now the chief 
town, was added to the British Indian Empire. From that day 
peace and prosperity have reigned in the place of turmoil and 
poverty. 

The town of Kalimpong (just upon 4,000 feet) is approached 
from the Teesta Bridge by a cart road nine and a half miles 
in length. The Teesta being only 700 feet above sea-level there 
is a rise of some 3,300 feet to be accomplished from the bndge 
before the town is reached. Most travellers to Kalimpong do 
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not follow the cart road but shorten the journey to six miles 
by riding up bridle paths for most of the way. A dandy may 
also be used for the route. In the first place the cart road is 
followed for a short distance from the Teesta Bridge and 
then the bridle path is seen leading up through the forest on 
the right of the road. The forest is deep and beautiful for a 
mile or more and then the path ascends open cultivated 
slopes with orange gardens and pretty thatched houses here 
and there. Again the cart road is met just before the 7th 
mile post from Teesta Bridge where it runs out on a 
promontory. Here beautiful views are obtained; the valleys of 
the Great Rungeet and Teesta Rivers, with the many bends of 
the broad streams in their depths, lie immediately below and 
are seen enclosed by lofty mountain spurs. After another short 
ascent up a second bridle path the cart road is again met and 
followed for the remaining two miles to Kalimpong. 



Teedta Bridt;u and Huad lu Kitlimpong 


The first glimpse of this hill-station as it bursts unexpectedly 
into view when the road rounds a spur has been much admired. 
The clustei of buildings on the main saddle of the ridge are 
flanked by a wooded eminence amongst the trees of which rises 
the lofiy tower of a church that appears among the mountains 
and valleys of the scene with an unexpected homeliness. 
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The views from Kalimpong itself though not so extensive 
as those obtained at Daijeeling are yet very grand. The higher 
slopes of Kinchetyunga and other snowy peaks are seen to 
northwards above the bold mountain chains of Sikkim; to the 
west is a view up the valley of the Great Rungeet with the 
waters of the river reflecting the light of the sky in the wooded 
depths of the valley; eastwards is another valley, that of the 
river Rilli, beyond which is ridge over ridge of forest-clad 
mountains; and to the west and south-west is the great mass 
of Senchal, and numerous spurs running down to the valleys 
of the Rungeet and the Teesta, while to the south the plains 
are seen over the lower hills of the Teesta gorge. 



Kalimpong 

Kalimpong is an important trade centre on the trade 
routes from Sikkim and Tibet to Bengal. The cart road enters 
the hill-station at the bazaar, which is situated on the neck 
of the ridge, the traveller will find much to interest him here; 
trains of pack ponies recently arrived with wool from Tibet 
are seen on the flats below; traders of many creeds and races 
jostle each other in the main street, Sikkimese, Bhutias, 
Tibetans, Nepalese, Bhutanese and Chinese; picturesque 
shops and houses with Tibetan and Chinese signbo^ds; 
prayer-flags on lofty poles and streamers of flags stretched 
from tree to tree high above the bazaar^ The general 
atmosphere is thoroughly of Central Asia and a ^sit to fee 
bazaar, especially on Saturdays and Wednesdays, fee market 
days, is a unique experience for fee traveUer. Good ex^ples 
of Central Asian art can be had from dealers in the bazaar. 
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In the main street of the bazaar, a broad throughfare, are 
shops where European stores can be bought, a small 
subscription library, and the Victoria Memorial. This latter 
is a handsome open porch of Tibetan architecture with a 
bronze bust of the Great Queen within it. The brightly 
coloured picturesque pillars and cornices were carved by 
Lamas from Sikkim. 

On a wooded eminence to the north of the bazaar stands 
the Scotch Mission Church and grouped around it are several 
mission houses, a large hospital, training schools for men and 
women teachers, an industrial school and an experimental 
silk farm and filature. The church was built in 1890 as a 
memorial to a pioneer missionary of the Eastern Himalayas, 
William MacFarlane, and services in many languages are 
conducted within its walls. The training schools send out 
teachers throughout the Daijeeling District and Sikkim. In 
the industrial school are sections for lace, embroidery, 
weaving, carpet making, tailoring and carpentry. Of the 
beautiful work the traveller should secure an example. A 
tennis club is also located in the mission compound. 

Further northwards, on the higher eminence of Deolo Hill, 
are the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, which are an institution 
for the education and training of poor European and Anglo- 
Indian children. The Homes comprise over twenty separate 
cottages and were founded in 1900 by a Board of Management 
comprised of tea planters, missionaries, merchants, and 
officials. The Homes have proved a most beneficial institution, 
and may be visited by anyone interested in them. The children 
are not only educated and started in life, but a carefully 
devised system has been adopted to instill in them principles 
of self-reliance and a respect for manual labour, no servants 
being kept at the cottages the work of which is done by the 
children themselves. Many recruits to the Colonies, the Army, 
Navy, various trades, and the nursing service have emanated 
from the Homes for the initiation and success of which the 
Rev. Dr. Graham, C.I.E., and the late Mrs. Graham, of the 
Scotch Mission, have been mainly responsible. 
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Below the bazaar is the Demonstration Farm for the 
district which is conducted by the Colonial Homes under the 
guidance of the Bengal Agricultural Department. 

Between the bazaar and Deolo Hill is the Buddhist 
Monastery which the traveller should visit if he has not 
previously visited that at Darjeeling or Ghum. 

On the lower slopes of Deolo Hill, and nearly two miles 
from Kalimpong bazaar along the road to pedong, is the house 
built by the late Prime Minister to the Bhutan Durbar, Rajah 
Ugyen Doiji, and now occupied by his son and successor. This 
house is well worth a visit. The Dalai lama stayed in it for 
4 V 2 months when he fled from the Chinese and one of the 
rooms used by him has been kept as a chapel and a kind of 
museum which with its trophies and fittings caimot fail to 
please all who are interested in Tibet and the Buddhist 
religion. 

At the southern extremity of the Kalimpong saddle rises 
by gradual slopes the ridge of Rinkingpong, on which are 
situated the Post Office, Inspection Bungalow (available for 
travellers on application to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling), Magistrate’s Court, Jail and a few private houses. 
The crest of Rinkingpong rises to 4,700 feet and ffie walk of 
two miles up to the summit affords the traveller excellent 
views. A magnificent panorama of the snowy peaks, rivalling 
that seen from Daijeeling, Ues open to view to the north, while 
immediately below at a depth of4,000 feet, is seen the winding 
course of the Teesta River to where it debouches from the 
mountainous area on the plains of Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal have recently started a 
development scheme and offered for sale building sites at 
Rinkingpong. The object of the scheme is to develop an 
additional sanitarium in the Bengal Himalayas and to relieve 
congestion at Darjeeling. The ultimate area for development 
wiU be nearly four square miles but initial development is 
confined to the northern half of the ridge. It is proposed to 
rebuild the Teesta Bridge to make it available for motor 
traffic, and to re-align the cart road from Teesta to Kalimpong 
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for the same object. A cart road suitable for motor traffic will 
also be constructed circling the Rinkingpong spur at an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. The road will form an excellent level 
track of some eight miles in length, and other portions of the 
ridge will be connected with this main road by motor and 
rickshaw roads. The roads have already been surveyed and 
some have been commenced. Furthermore a water scheme by 
which water for the new station will be brought from the Rilli 
River springs, 16 miles distant, is being taken in hand. The 
altitude of the new settlement will lie between 3,500 feet and 
4..500 foot above sea-level. 



Kinkingpong. the site of the new sanitarium at Kahmpong 


There is little doubt that Kalimpong will become a 
thriving and popular hill station, seeing that it enjoys 
exceptional climatic advantages. There is much sunshine and 
the average rainfall is only 84 inches; in July, the hottest 
month of the year, the temperature ranges from 82 degrees 
to 68 degrees, while in January, the coldest month, the range 
is from 63 degrees to 46 degrees. 

Kalimpong forms an excellent base from which to make 
tours into Sikkim and to the passes that overlook Tibet. 
Information regarding the preliminary arrangements required 
for such excursions, passes for bungalows, coolies, etc., has 
been given already and will not be repeated here, but for the 
convenience of visitors to Kalimpong and of those travellers 
to Darjeeling who wish to visit the Tibet passes outlines of 
tours are given. 
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A Kest House in^Sikkim 

There are two routes from Kalimpong to Gangtok, the 
capital of Sikkim. The first route follows the beautiful valley 
of the Teesta River for two or three marches, the second route 
is mainly on the heights and follows the road to Tibet for the 
first march. 

By the first route the first day’s march is to Rungpo. The 
shortest route is gained by leaving Kalimpong at the northern 
end of the station and, after following the Sikkim Road for five 
miles, descending by a short cut to Tarkola (3 miles more). 
Thence the cart road is followed along the banks of the Teesta, 
affording most beautiful views of the river to Rungpo 
bungalow (13 miles in all). But if it is desired to avoid the veijy 
steep descent to Tarkola the traveller may reach Rungpo by 
descending from Kalimpong to Teesta by the cart road and 
short cuts (6 miles), and thence follow the valley of the river 
(20 miles in all). On the second day Shamdong is reached (10 
miles) and on the third day Gangtok (14 miles). Between 
Rungpo and Shamdong the Teesta River and its tributary the 
Rongni are very fine; between Shamdong and Gangtok is the 
interesting Ramtek Monastery. At Gangtok there are excellent 
views of the snowy range seen above wooded mountains. 
There is moreover a third road which starting from the 
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Victoria Memorial joins the Teesta Valley at Melli (5 miles) 
from which the distance to Rungpo is 11 miles. 

By the second route to Gangtok the first day’s march is 
to Pedong bungalow (12 miles) by the road leading from the 
northern end of Kalimpong bazaar. Good views over the 
Teesta and Rilli valleys are obtained. Next day there is a 
descent to the Rishi River crossed by a substantial bridge, whence 
the road passes through Rhenok, and after crossing the Rungcho 
and Roro Rivers by bridges, ascends to Pakyong (14 miles) where 
is perhaps the prettiest staging bungalow in Sikkim. On the third 
day Gangtok is reached after a march of 10 miles through 
magnificent forests and gorges, and over uplands. 

The tour may be extended from! Gangtok to the Nathu La 
Pass. The first march from Gangtok is to Karponang (9 miles) 
through wild and grand scenery. Thence next day to Changu 
bungalow (12,600 feet) a romantic march past water falls, 
below steep cliffs, and along the shores of a lake (9 miles). On 
the third day the ascent to the Nathu La Pass and the return 
to Changu is accomplished (12 miles). The pass is 14,400 feet 
above sea-level, and the traveller obtains from it an extensive 
view over the forbidden land of Tibet. Return via Karponang 
to Gangtok (5 days out and back). 

It is not however necessary to go via Gangtok in order 
to visit the passes into Tibet, and a direct route from 
Kalimpong will now be described. The first day’s march is to 
Pedong (12 miles) or to Rississum bungalow (12 miles) 
through fine forest scenery. Thence next day to Ari (12 miles) 
through further woodland scenery. On the third day the 
march is to Sedonchen (12 miles). This march is through 
forests, river valleys, and mountain heights that command 
distant views. On the fourth day Gnatong (12,300 feet) is 
reached after a grand march over rugged heights of 9 miles. 
Next day Jelep La Pass (14,390 feet) is ascended via Kapup 
(8 miles from Gnatong to the Jelep), and a return is made to 
Kapup bungalow for the night (11 miles in all). This bungalow 
stands at the end of a lake half a mile long. From the small 
plateau on the summit of the Jelep La Pass a superb view is 
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obtained over the Chumbi valley and the great tableland of 
Tibet. 

From Kapup the return to Kalimpong may be made either 
by the same route as described above via Gnatong and Sedonchen, 
or via Changu, Karponang and Gangtok, thus affording 
opportunity to visit the Nathu La Pass and Changu Lake. 
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On the north slope of the great ridge which runs from 
Deolo to Pedong is the extensive Government Cinchona 
Plantation on which is grown much of the bark which is 
manu&ctured into quinine at Mungpoo. 

There is a road from Kalimpong to the Dooars branching 
off at Algarah, 9 miles from Kalimpong on the Pedong road. 
A night can be spent at Rississum (12 miles) or at the Forest 
Bungalow of Pashiting (20 miles). The road emerges at 
Meenglass Tea Estate (15 miles from Pashiting) whence the 
Railway station of Mai on the Bengal Dooars Railway is easily 
reached. For 5 miles on the northern slopes the road is very 
steep but it is quite rideable on a strong pony and the scenery 
in the crossing of the mountains to the height of 8,000 feet 
well repays the labour. 



X. TEA 


Interest in the cultivation of tea will have been awakened in 
the traveller to Darjeeling by the frequent glimpses of tea 
gardens and of the white buildings of tea factories and 
bungalows that the journey up the mountains has 
afforded. A brief account of the cultivation and manufacture 
of tea in the Darjeeling hill tracts will therefore be now 
given. 

The steep mountain sides that are now seen laid out with 
lines of tea bushes were formerly clothed with thick forests 
and the felling of the virgin wood had first to be accomplished. 
Then the steep flanks of the hill side had to be graduated by 
the cutting and throwing up of terraces, and careful drainage 
works had to be laid to prevent the surface soil from being 
carried down the slopes by the heavy downpourings of 
rain. A system of roads was next required to enable labour 
to get readily about the estate and to facilitate the removal 
of leaf to the factory. This road-building in the pioneer 
gardens had also to include the opening of communications 
between the estate and the outside world for many 
miles. 

After this preparation the tea is planted in the terraces 
on the mountain slopes, either as seed or in the form of young 
plants taken from a nursery, usually the latter method i^ 
followed. In the planting of the shrubs care has to be taken 
that they may obtain the fuDest exposure possible to the 
sun’s rays, so that when they reach maturity the plucking 
surface which is dependent on the sun’s rays may be as 
great as possible. Within 3 or 4 years, according to the 
altitude of ttie garden, the young plants are fit to be lightly 
plucked but require careful treatment for several years. 
The age to whidi a tea bush csm attain and still bear 
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Tea Leaves 


healthy shoots is uncertain, but there are healthy bushes 
of over 60 years of age in many tea gardens in the 
Himalayas. 

Plucking is perhaps the most important part of the 
business of tea and it requires careful teaching and supervision 
on the part of the planter. Only the young soft shoots of the 
bushes are used for tea manufacture and the finer the leaf 
the better the quality of the tea, so that if an extra fine quality 
is required only the bud and two leaves at the end of each 
shoot will be taken, if a large return is required four or five 
leaves from the top of the shoot downwards may be plucked, 
but not more. From the bud is got the “orange pekoe” and 
“broken orange pekoe,” the next leaves produce “pekoe” and 
the coarser leaves “pekoe souchong.” Coolies become very 
expert in leaf picking and can fill the baskets, which they 
carry suspended by ropes from their heads and into which 
they drop the leaf over their shoulders, with 30 or 40 lbs. of 
leaf within a day, yet each leaf is carefully chosen. One pound 
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of tea is a« a rule yielded by four pounds of green leaf. Most 
of the plucking on the gardens is done by women and they look 
very picturesque with their bright complexions, quaint 
jewellery, and coloured shawls as they stand intent upon their 
work among the tea bushes. They can earn as much as twelve 
annas a day, especially at a “big flush,” that is when the 
bushes put forth an abundance of new shoots after heavy rain 
and sunshine. 

If left unpruned the tea plant would grow into a tree of 
some twenty feet in height, so in addition to the constant 
check on the bush which the plucking itself entails periodical 
heavy pruning is practised. After a number of years of 
plucking the bush loses its vitality to send forth new shoots, 
and its branches are then mercilessly lopped off to within a 
few inches of the ground; but the bush soon bursts forth again 
with renewed vigour. Plucking is carried on throughout the 
year from April to October, and heavy pruning usually takes 
place about every 15 or 20 years. 

The care of the bushes includes very frequent weeding of 
the terraces, manuring, and the prompt removal of any 
diseased bush from the neighbourhood of its healthy fellows. 
The outdoor work of the garden generally employs a large staff 
of men, women and children. These, including the pickers of 
the leaf, are at^mmodated in coolie lines on the estate itself, 
where they may be seen sitting in groups after the da/s work 
is done. And judging from the rich woollen striped materials 
of the women’s clothing, the warm jackets of the men, the 
abundance of gold and silver jewellery and coins hung about 
the persons of both, and the happy laughing faces of thp 
groups generally, it is dear Uiat coolie work on the hill, 
gardens is remunerative and popular. 

Having now seen how the raw material, the leaf, is 
obtained the traveller will wish to know how it is converted 
into the finished artide, the tea, and for diis purpose the 
factory itself must be visited. 
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A Tea Garden 

Each coolie bears his own basket of green leaf to the 
factory, wh«e it is weired and passed on to an upper-storey. 
Here the first process, that of withering, is effected. The leaf 
is spread out thinly on shelves made.of wire where the air can 
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Coolie Plucking Tea 
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pass freely through it in a dry atmosphere. The object is to 
allow the leaf to assume a certain degree of softness and 
flaccidity, which makes it sure of a good twist when put in 
the rolling machine at the next process. 

The leaf is then sent through a shoot to a lower floor and 
put into the rolling machine. This machine consists broadly 
of two parts which are moved in a rotary direction by a crank; 
it gives the leaf a good twist and by breaking up the cells 
induces fermentation. 

The next process is that of fermenting. The leaf is spread 
out on a wooden framework and covered with wet cloths. It 
is allowed to ferment imtil it assumes a bright browii tint like 
the leaves have when infused in the tea pot. The process goes 
on for some time but overfermentation has to be guarded 
against as it spoils the quality of the tea. There is a deliciously 
fragrant smell in the fermenting room. 

The fermented leaf is then fired. Placed on wire trays the 
tea is pushed into a heater and a current of hot air over 200“ 
Fahr. is passed over it, which renders it dry and brittle and 
black in colour. The tea is now completely manufactured and 
all that remains to be done before it is packed is to pass it 
through the sifting machine. 

The sifter is composed of a number of sloping trays with 
wire bottoms of different meshes. Through the topmost tray 
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all but the coarsest tea will sift, through the second tray only 
the somewhat finer tea will pass, and so on to the bottom tray 
through which tea dust alone will filter, each sieve arresting 
a particular grade of tea. The trays are made to oscillate at 
a high speed by the factory engine and eject the various grades 
of tea through apertures when it is collected in baskets for the 
final firing which renders it fit for packing. 

Finally there is the packing in chests. Tea chests are of 
various kinds from the locally made, lead-lined, to the highly- 
finished aluminium lined. They are placed on a platform 
which is made to oscillate at many hundreds of revolutions 
a minute, so that as the tea is poured into the chest it is 
well shaken down and the chest is filled to its utmost 
capacity. A sheet of lead is then soldered down on the top 
and the wooden lid is nailed on, the contents being thus 
secured from air or moisture. The chest of tea is then ready 
to be marked with the estate name and the weight and grade 
of the tea within it, and to be despatched to the tea market. 



Inside a Tea factory 
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The life of the tea planter who controls the cultivation and 
manufacture is active and busy. It is necessary for him to be 
constantly on the move about his garden and to keep a close 
supervision over every branch of the work both within and 
without the factory. He is not only responsible that the 
outturn of the garden shall be satisfactory but that the 
quality of the tea made shall be up to the highest possible 
standard. He becomes an expert in tea tasting and the little 
line of cups and saucers with various grades of tea ready for 
his inspection is a familiar sight in his office room at the 
factory. By his tea Casting he satisfies himself whether the 
manufacture is being properly ordered. With so many 
responsibilities on the estate the planter is not able to leave 
his garden often or for any but brief intervals without proper 
relief But the sociability of the planter is proverbial and 
even the most remote little group of gardens has a small club 
where tennis fours are made up and social evenings 
occasionally eiyoyed. At Mirik, indeed, twenty-five miles from 
Daijeeling, is a small polo ground levelled among the upland 
slopes of a lofty mountain at the initiative of the planters of 
the district, and here polo and gymkhanas are held at 
intervals. 

The growth and expansion of the tea industry in the 
Eastern Himalaya has been rapid. Dr. Campbell, the first 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, introduced the Chinese plant 
in 1840 but it was not till 1856 that the industry can be said 
to have been fairly established in the district on a commercial 
basis. Tea plantii^ in the Himalayas was started with the 
Chinese variety only but this soon gave place largely to the 
Assam hybrid. Within ten years of 1856 there were forty 
gardens in existence and nearly 300 acres of tea under 
cultivation. During the next ten years the number of gardens 
rose to over a himdred and the acreage to nearly 550 acres. 
There are new over 150 gardens in the district covering nearly 
54,000 acres and the annual output of tea exceeds 17 million 
pounds. 
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The British Government does not allow the tea industry 
to enter the protected state of Sikkim, but concessions have 
been obtained by a syndicate for the cultivation of tea in 
Bhutan which will lead to a further expansion of the industry. 
That the industry will continue to thrive is the desire of all 
well-wishers of India, and Dr. Campbell and a few other 
pioneers who first sowed the tea seed in the Eastern Himalaya 
deserve recognition for the part they played in sowing the 
seeds of India’s prosperity. 
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Coolie with Tea chest 
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Extracts from the letter dated 5.2.2000 of 
Mr. Mounir Bouchenaki, Director, World Heritage 
Centre, UNESCO, to Mr. Chiranjiv Singh, 
Ambassador, Permanent Representative of India 
to UNESCO 

Sub. : Darjeeling Himalayan Railway site 

Your Excellency, 

As you know the World Heritage Committee, at its 
twenty-third session held in Marrakesh, Morocco from 29 
November to 4 December 1999, decided to inscribe the 
Daijeeling Himalayan Railway on the World Heritage List: 

“The Committee inscribed the site on the World Heritage 
List under criteria (ii) and (iv) : 

Criterion (ii): The Darjeeling Himalayan Railway is an 
outstanding example of the influence of an innovative 
transportation system on the social and economic 
development of a multi-cultural region, which was to serve 
as a model for similar developments in many parts of the 
world. 

Criterion (iv) ; The development of railways in the 19th 
century has a profound influence on social and economic 
developments in many parts of the world. This process is 
illustrated in an exceptional and seminal fashion by the 
Darjeeling Himalayan Railway. 

The Committee drew the attention of the State Party to the 
recommendations ofICOMOS concerning (a) the creation 
of a heritage conservation unit: (b) the establishment of 
a buffer zone along the length of the railway line and the 
station and (c) the establishment of an adopted management 
plan. All these issues could be examined by the Bureau at 
its twenty-fifth session in 2001. 

The Observer of Germany underlined the importance of 
retaining the steam trains within the site. The Committee 
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was assured by both ICOMOS and the Observer of India 
that, despite the movable character of the steam trains, 
they would most certainly remain in use due to their 
importance as a tourism attraction. The Observer of India 
in thanking the Committee for its decision, drew the 
attention of the Committee to the importance of preserving 
this unique site, which was the first industrial heritage 
site in Asia to be subscribed on the World Heritage List. 

I am confident that your Government will coritinue to 
take the necessary measures for the proper conservation of 
this new World Heritage site. In this regard, your Government 
is kindly requested to consider implementing the ICOMOS 
recommendations, and report on the progress made before 15 
April 2001 for the Bureau’s examination at its 24th Session 
(June 2001). The World Heritage Committee and its Secretariat 
will do everything possible to co-operate with you in these 
efforts. 

I would be grateful if you could provide us with the 
contact information of the person or institution responsible for 
the management of the Daijeeling Himalayan Railway, so 
that we may send them World Heritage publications. As you 
may know, the World Heritage Centre operates World Wide 
Web pages at http : //www.unesco.org/whc/. Since we can only 
provide a limited amount of information about each site, we 
depend on local site management web pages to provide the 
most reliable and up-to-date information about each site. If 
the site has a web site, please send us its Internet address 
and the e. mail address. 

I wish to draw your attention to the fact that a plaque 
displaying the World Heritage and UNESCO emblems should 
be placed at the site. You will find suggestions for such a 
plaque in paragraphs 126-128 of the Operational Guidelines 
for the Implementation of the World Heritage Convention 
enclosed herewith for your convenience. 

In many cases the States Parties commemorate the 
inscription of a site on the World Heritage List with a World 
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Heritage Dedication Ceremony. Upon request from the State 
Party, a World Heritage Certificate could be prepared by the 
World Heritage Centre and presented on such an occasion. 

Please kindly find below a brief description of this site, 
prepared by ICOMOS and the World Heritage Centre. Please 
examine this description and inform us by 15 March 2000 at 
the latest, if there are any change that should be made. The 
text will be used in later publication, as well as on the World 
Heritage web site. If we do not hear from you by that date, 
we will assume that you agree with the version as follows ; 

The first, and still the most outstanding, example of a hill 
passenger railway, Opened in 1881, it applied bold and 
ingenious engineering solutions to the problem of 
establishing an effective rail link across a mountainous 
terrain of great beauty. It is still fully operational and 
retains most of its original features intact. 

Please accept. Your Excellency, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 
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—rents paid by, 140 
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—of Criminal Justice, 204-05 
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Ambiokh, 270 
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Badamtam, 93, 173, 271 
BafTupani river, 162 
Baghdogra, 75, 164, 177, 271 
Balasan river, 10, 271 
—floods of, 130 
Bamanpokhri forest block, 117 
Barhatia, 183 
Batasia, 211, 271 
Bazar lands, 188-89 
Bhadoi rice, 80 
Bhotias, 57-8 
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Bhotia Basti, 234 
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—meaning of name, 57 
—trade with, 162 
-war with, 33-4 
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Biich Hill, 229, 236 
Birth-rate—See Vital Statistics 


Biyaz mortgages, 183 
Black-water fever, 70 
Blanket-making, 161 
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Botanic Gardens, 235-36 
Botany, 13-5 
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Brahmans, 54 
Breeds of cattle, 88-90 
—Methun, 90 
—Nepali, 89 
—Siri, 89 
—Siri Kutch, 89 
Breweries, 159 
Bridges, 168-69 
British Bhutan, 228 
British Sikkim, 228 
Buddhism, 61-2 

—manasteries, 62, 147, 234, 241, 
243 

Building locations, 188 
—rules for grant of sites, 188 
Bungalows for travellers, 177-78 
Buxa rocks, 12 
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Calamitifss : natural, 128-37 
Campbell, first Superintendent of 
Daijeeling, 28-9, 30 
Cantonments, 239-40 
Cardamom 
—cultivation of, 85 
—rents of lands of, 138 
Cart road, 170-71 
Caste system, 52-4 
Cattle, 87-90 
Census of 1901, 46 
Cesses, 202-03 
Champta, 93 
Chaukidars, 205 
Chaurasta, 229 
Chebu Lama’s grant, 186-87 
Chel river, 112 

Chettri: caste name of Khas, 53 
Chiabhaqjan, 173, 271 
Chimney, 251 
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Chola range, 261, 271 
Cholera, epidemics of, 72 
Chongtong, 271 
Christianity, 64-6 
Chumalhari, 261, 263, 271 
Chumanago, 230 
Chunabati, 271 
Church 

—education by, 214, 216, 221 
—at Kalimpong, 244 
—of Scotland Mission, 63-6 
Cinchona cultivation, 153-58 
Civil justice, 204 
Civil suits, 148 
Climate, 19-21 
Coal fields, 12, 161 
Coffee cultivator, 39, 92 
Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
243-244 

Commerce —See Trade 
Communications, 165-178 
—development of, 165-166 
—postal, 177 
—railways, 175, 176 
—roads, 167-68, 170-173 
Configuration of the district, 1-2 
Conservancy 
—^forest, 115, 124-125 
—municipal, 212 
Conveyances, 170 
Copper ore, 12, 162 
Cotton weaving, 160 
Courts, 204 
Crime, 204 
Crops 

—in the hills, 84-85 
—in the Tarai, 79-8b 
Cultivating classes 
—in the hills, 83 
—indebtedness, 147, 148 
—material conditions, 145 
Cultivation 
—jhuming, 81 
—other crops, 79-80 
—of cincho^ 163, 167-168 
—of pulses, 86 
—in the Tarai, 79, 80 
—of tea, 97-104 

Cyclone of 1899, 124-129,133-134 


D 

Dafadars, 205 
Dak bunglows, 177-178 
Daling, 228, 271 
Daling coal field, 161 
Daling rocks, 11 
Dalingkot, 228 
Damai caste, 54 
Damsong, 7 

—Cinchona cultivation, 156 
Daijeeling 

—administration of, 210 
—bazar, 235 
-Birch Hill, 236 
—Botanical Gardens, 235-236 
—buildings, 237 
cantonments, 239-240 
—Cart road, 170-171 
—cession of, 26 
—education, 238 
—Forest division. 111, 113-115 
—...Himalayan Railway, 170 
—hospital and dispensaries, 73-76 
—...Improvement Fund, 197-198 
—jail at, 205-296 
—...jalapahar range, 6 
—medical, 239 
—Municipality, 208-212 
—Observatory Hill, 234 
—origin of name, 1, 271 
—population of, 48, 233 
—scenery, 231-32 

-schools at, 217, 218-219, 223-227 

—situation of, 229 

—snowy range, 229-231 

—(early) setllers in, 27 

—description of Town, 232-233 

Darthikadars 

-lands held by, 186, 186 

—rents paid by, 138 

Deaf-mutism, 72-73 

Death rate—See Vital Statistics 

Deforestation, 123-127 

Demonolatry, 60-63 

Deolo Hill, 242 

Deputy Conunissioner, 197 

Dk^ia, 271 

Dharma Bhotias, 67 
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Dhimals : aboriginal tribe, 2, 59 
Dhutaria, 93 
Diarrhoea, 71, 72 
Diehhu river, 11, 271 
Diocesan Girls’ School, 226-227 
Diseases, 69-73 
—of cattle, 88 
District 

—development of, 36-42 
—^formation of, 27, 28, 30, 31, 34 
—committee of Public Instruction, 
222-223 

—Road Committee, 173, 207-208 

Diwan : caste names of Yakhas, 54 

Domestic animals, 87 

Dongkya range, 5, 230, 261 

Dongkya-la, 272 

Donkeys, 88 

Dopendikang, 230 

Dao Hill, 213, 250-251 

—girls’ schools at, 224, 227, 250 

Drainage system, 211-212 

—of Kurseong, 213 

Drukpa Bhotias, 57 

Duars, 34 

E 

East Nar Forest, 16, 17 
East Senchal Hill, 6 
Den Sanitarium, 74 
Education, 214-227 
—administration of 222 
—European, 35, 223-227 
—high school, 223 
—native, 214 ^ 

—primary, 217 

-progress of, 174-176, 216-217, 
220-222 

—statistics of, 219 

—(oO women, 218 

Electric light works, 211 

Elephants, 16 

Emigration, 48 

Engineering works, 160 

Europeans, 45-46 

—education —See under Education 

—industries, 159-160 

(Mt.) Everest, 261 

Excise administration, 200-201 

ExporU, 162, 163 


F 

Fairs, 164 

Faringati or high land, 80 
Farming leases, 189 
Fauna, 15, 18 
Fee-simple rules, 190-191 
Female education—See under 
Education, Women 
Fever—Sec Diseases 
Fish, 19 
Forests, 110-127 

—administrative division, 111-112 
—establishment of the Department, 
35-36 

—general description of, 13-14 
—of Daijeeling Division, 113-116 
—of Kurseong Division, 115-119 
—of Tista Division, 119-123 
Freehold tenures, 194 
Fruits, 40, 86 

G 

Game birds, 18 
Ganja, 201 
Garidhura, 164 
Gayabari, 272 
Geology, 11-13 
Gharti caste, 54, 152 
Ghum range, 6 

Ghum village, 65,175,177,241, 272 

Ghumti, 272 

Gidhapahar, 272 

Ging, 272 

Gipmochi, 5, 230 

Gneiss rocks, 11 

Goitre, 72-73 

Gok, 272 

Gondwana rocks, 11 
Gorubathan, 173, 272 
Government estates, 179-185 
Grazing grounds, 88, 115, 119, 121, 
122 

Gurkhas, 24 
Gurungs, 53, 87, 161 

H 

Haimantik rice, 79-80 
Hansquar, 196, 253, 263 
Hal : area of, 140 
Health, 67-76 
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Hills, 

—agriculture in, 77, 81-86 
—botany of, 13-14 
—climate of, 19-22 
—density of population in, 48 
—education in, 220-221 
—fauna of, 15-18 

—material condition of the people, 
142-143 

—medical aspects, 68 

—physical aspects of, 2 

—races of, 50-58 

—ranges of, 6-7 

—roads naaintenance, 173-174 

—scenery of, 3-4 

—System, 5-7 

—of tea cultivation, 95-97 

Himalayan mountains, 1, 5, 6 

Hinduism, 60-61 

History, 24-42 

Holdings 

—area of, 185-186 
—of ryots, 181-182 
Honorary Magistrates, 204 
Hqoker, 30 
Hope town, 264 

Hospitals—See under Darjeeling 
Humidity, 20 
Humlingding, 183 

I 

Iirunigration, 45, 48 
Imports, 162, 163 
Income-tax : revenue from, 202 
Indebtedness, 144-151 
Industrial classes, 152 
Industries, 153-161 
—development of, 37-42 
—European, 159 
—mative, 160 
Infant mortality, 69 
Intestinal worms, 72 
Iron ore, 13, 161, 162 
Irrigation, 

—in the hills, 83 
—in Tarai, 81 

J 

Jails—See under DaijeeUng 
Jalapahar, 8, 241-242, 272 


Jaldhaka river, 1, 11, 272 
Jalungas or canebridges, 169 
Jangi Guard, 173 
Jano, 230, 261, 263, 273 
Jelep-la, 273 
Jesuit missionaries, 65 
—educational work of, 225-26 
Jhuming or shifting cultivation, 64 
Jimdar caste, 52 
Jorbangala, 241, 273 
Joropokhri, 264, 273 
Jotdars, 

—indebtedness, 149 
—land held by, 139 
—rents paid by, 185 
Jots, in Tarai 
—rents of, 139-140 
—transfer of, 149 
Judicial stafT, 203, 204 
Jute cultivation, 80 

K 

Kabru, 230, 161, 273 
kagjhora, 132, 133, 272 
Kalaazar, 71 
Kalapokhri, 273 
Kaiyhora, 273 
Kalimpong 
—buildings, 243 
—Colonial Homes, 243-244 
—fair at, 164, 246-246 
—forests in, 120-123, 126 
—hospital and dispensary at, 75 
—lace school, 218 
—rainfall of, 22-23 
—road to, 

—Scotch mission, 244-245 
—situation, 242-243 
—trade, 63-64 

Kalimpong Government Estate, 
246-247 

—annexation of, 30-31 
—area of, 179 
—forests in, 126 
-history of, 179 
—management of, 181 
— mandats, 182 
—population growth in, 44 
—roads, 173 
—ryots, 181-182 
—settlement of, 180 
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Kami caste, 54, 153-161 

Kaiyilia, 163 

Kanyas or Marwaris, 144 

Karagola Ghat, 166 

Katapahar, 6 

Kayas, 145 

Khambus, 52 

—dialect of, 59 

Khaprail, 93 

Kharibari, 164 

Khas or Chettri caste, 53 

—dialest of, 59 

Khas Mahals, 179-195 

Khempung, 7 

Kinching hall, 273 

Kinchiiyunga, 5, 230, 261, 274 

Kizom, 76 

Koches, 2, 58-59 

Kodo cultivation, 86 

Kosi river, 6 

Kurseoug Forest Division, 91-94, 
115-119 

Kurseong Improvement Fund, 199 
Kurseong Road Committee, 174,207, 
213 

Kurseong Sub-division, 253 
Kurseong Town, 247-253, 274 
—brewery at, 159 
—description of, 249-53 
—dispensary at, 76 
—European schools at, 223 
—history of, 249 
—municipality of, 212-213 
—population growth in, 48 
—rainfall, 23 
—scenery, 2^7-248 
-sub-jail, 206-206 
Kuthdars (sub-tenants), 182 

L 

Laba, 163, 274 

Labdah: cinchona cultivation at, 157 
Labour supply, 106-107 
Labouring classes, 107 
—indebtness of, 147 
—material condition of, 144 
Land 

—administration of revenue, 174-194 
—held by Government, 196 
—mortgages 


—Statistics of, 200 
—tenures, 

—transfer of, 182, 186-86 
Landslips, 82, 101 
—causes of, 131-135 
—conditions for the development, 
131-132 

—liability to, 128 
—local subsidenses, 133-134 
—nature of, i31 

—reitsedial measures, 135-37, 150 
Land tenures 

—in Kalimpong Government estate, 
181-182 

—^in other parts of the district, 
187-194 

—^in Tarai, 186 

—in West Tista Khas Mahals, 183 

—Synopsis of, 194-195 

Languages, 59-60 

Lebong, 7, 27, 254, 274 

Legend of 

—^Rangarun, 260 

—Tendong, 230 

Lekh or high land, 83 

Lepchas, 55-56 

—cultivation by, 83 

—religion of, 62 

Lepcha Jagae, 10, 274 

Limbus, 53 

—dialect of, 59 

—religion of, 63 

Limestone, 12 

Literacy, 219, 220 

Little Rangit river, 9, 163 

—flood of, 129 

Lloyd, first visit to Darjeeling, 25 
Local Self-Government, 207-213 
Locations, 188, 189 
Lohargarh, 13, 161 
Lopchu, IM, 274 
Loreto Convent, 224, 227 
Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium, 74-76 

M 

Macfarlane: educational work of, 216 
Magnolias, 4, 06 
Mahaldi river, 10, 274-276 
Mahaldiram, 10, 274, 276 
Mahanadi river, 10, 276 
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Mahananda river, 10 
Maize, cultivation of, 84 
Makaibari, 93 
Mai forest, 16 
Malaria, 67-70 
Malli Ghat, 163 
Mandals, 179, 181 
Mangars, 53 
—dialect of, 59 
Mangpu, 254-255 
—cinchona cultivation at, 154, 157 
—^factory at, 154, 155, 258 
—railfall of, 231 
Mangwa, 183 
Manibhaojan, 275 
Manufactures, 152-161 
—of quinine, 257 
—of tea, 104-106 
Manures, 102 
Mariabasti, 65, 259 
Mama, cultivation of, 86 
Marwaris, 144 
Masikata mortgages, 182 
Material condition of the people 
142-144 

—^in the hills, 142-43 

—in the Tarai, 143-144 

Matighara, 164, 275 

Means of communication, 165-178 

Meches, 2, 68 

Mechi river, 10-11, 275 

Medical aspects, 67-76 

—institutions, 73-76 

—missions, 76 

Mela, Kalimpong, 164 

Meteorology, 22, 23 

Methutt cattle, 90 

Migration, 47-48 

Mimglas, 173 

Minchu, 275 

Mines, 161-162 

Minerals, 11, 12, 161, 162 

Mink, 183, 260, 275 

Missions 

—C3iristian, 64, 65 
—educational, 215, 216, 222 
—Moravian, 46, 64 


Monasteries 
—Buddhist, 62, 147 
—at Daijeeling, 234 
—at Ghum, 241 
—at Kalimpong, 243 
Money-lenders, 144-145 
Money orders, 177 
Momng, 258 
Mosquitoes, 69 
Mountains, 5-7 
Mules, 88 

Mundari language, 59 
Municipalities, 209-213 
Munsong : cinchona cultivation at, 
124-125, 166-157 
Murmis, 52-53 
—dialect of, 59 
Mustard cultivation, 80, 85 

N 

Nagri spur, 177, 247, 275 

Nahun rocks, 78 

Naksalbari, 164 

Naksal Khar, 16 

Napier of Magdala, 34, 36, 165 

Narsingh, 230, 275 

Native industries, 160-161 

Natural calamities—See calamities 

Natural division of the district, 2-3 

Nepal 

—migration from, 45, 48 
—trade with, 162, 163 
Nepal Frontier road, 173 
Nepalese, 51-52 
—castes, 52-54 
—cultivation by, 83 
—education among, 220 
—war, 24 
Nepali cattle, 89 
Nepali Hindi, 59 
New Rangit, 163 
Newar caste, 53-54, 163 
—dialest of, 59 
Night schools, 218 
Nimbong, 161 

o 

Observatory Hill, 6, 229, 234 
Occupations of the people, 152-163 
Oil-seed cultivation, 80 
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One-anna cess, 199 
Opium consumption, 201 
Oraon dialect, 59 
Orchids, 4 
Outposts, 205 

P 

Pacheem, 264 

Pachwai consumption, 200-201 
Padamlu, 7 
Paglajhora, 176, 275 
Pagriangdong, 183 
Paharia dialect, 59 
Pairia (water channels), 80 
Pakuria tenants, 182 
Pandam, 93 

Pandim, 230, 261, 263, 275 
Panighata, 164, 177, 275 
Panikhet land, 138 
Pankhasari, 27, 34, 93, 177 
Pankhasari, 276 
Paper manufacture, 40 
Paralaugchhu river, 11 
Parbatiya dialect, 59 
Parmagiri, 183 
Pashok, 162, 172, 276 
Pasturage, 88 
Pedong, 163, 258, 276 
—dispensary at, 76 
—rainfall at, 23 

Permanently settled estates, 187 
Phalalum, 259 
Phalut, 6, 259, 276 
Phansidewa, 164, 263 
—dispensary atr'75 
Phthisis, 72 • 

Phubsering, 93, 276 
Plague, 73 
Planters, 109 
Pobong, 217 

Police administration, 205 
Police circles, 206 
Ponies, 87-88 
Population 

—census of 1901, 46-47 
—density (rf, 47 
—European, 46-46 
—growth of, 43-44 
—rural, 48-49 
-urban, 49-50 


Porters and Dandywalas Act, 141 
Post offices, 177 
Postal communicators, 17 
Pradhan : caste name of Newars, 54 
Prujas, 186 

Primary education—See Education. 
Public Works Department, 173-174 
Pul Bazar, 129, 163, 276 
Pulmonary affections, 72 
Pulungdong, 248 

Q 

Quinine, manufacture of, 155, 159, 
257 

R 

Races, 50-51 

Rai : caste name of Khambus, 52 
Railways, 175-177 
—engineering works, 160 
Rainfall, 22-23 

—as affected by deforestation, 125 
Rajbansis, 58-59 
Rakti river, 10, 13 
Ramman river, 9, 276 
Rangbi : a place for cinchona 
cultivation, 153-154, 156 
Rangchhu river, 11 
Rangfo, 277 
Rangit, 163 
Rangit river, 276 
—Great, 8, 9 
—Little, 9 
—^flood of, 129 

Rangjo valley : a place for cinchona 
cultivation, 153-154, 157, 277 
Rangli Rangliot, 178, 260, 277 
Rangnu river, 9-10, 132, 277 
Rangpo, 8, 112, 277 
Rangpo valley : a place for cinchona 
cultivation, 157 
Rangtong, 277 

Raqjung valley : a place of cinchona 
cultivation, 156 
Rates of Rent—See Rents 
Rathu river, 9 
Rayeng river, 277 
Rayeng valley : a place for cinchona 
cultivation, 167 
Registration, 203 
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Religions, 60-66 
Rents, 138-140 

Revenue administration, 179-196 

—cesses, 202-203 

—excise, 200-201 

—from forests, 112 

—income-tax, 202 

—land, 200 

—rates of, 

—stamps, 202 

Revenue-paying tenures, 194 

Rhenok, 277 

Rheumatism, 73 

Rhododendrous 4, 15, 110 

Rice, cultivation of, 79-80, 82, 84 

Rikyisum, 260, 277 

Rilli river, 7, 11, 242, 277 

Rinchingtong, 10 

Risbi, 277 

Rishibat, 183, 277 

Rishi-la, 7, 16, 277 

River system, 7-11 

Roads, 167, 168 

Road and public works cesses, 
202-203 

Rohini river, 10 
Roman Catholic Missions, 65 
Rong ; name of Lepchas, 65-56 
Rongring or Lepcha language, 59 
Rubber, growth of, 39,113,116,118 
Rupit or low land 
—cultivation of, 80 
—rent of, 140 
Ryots 

—in Kalimpong Government estates, 
182 

—indebtedness of, 147, 149 
—in Tarai, 186-lM 

S 

Sabargum, 277 

Sal trees, 110 See also Forests 
Samthar, 162 

Sandakphu, 6, 230, 260, 277 
Sandstone, 12 
Santali, 59 
Sarail, 261 
Sarki Caste, 54 

Scandinavian Alliance Mission, 66 
Seenery, 3-4 


Schools, 214-277 

—European, 223-227 

—girls’, 218, 226-227 

—high, 219, 223 

—night, 218 

—primary, 217, 219 

—secondary, 219, 223 

—training, 219 

—for natives, 219, 223 

Scotch Mission at Kalimpong, 244 

Senchal, 261-263, 277 

Senchae-Mahaldiram Vange, 6 

Sepoydhura, 213, 277 

Settlement of 

—Kalimpong Government estate, 
179-180 

—Tarai, 183-184 
Sharpa Bhotias, 57, 161 
Sidrapong, 211 
Sikhbar, 13, 162 
Sikkim 

—cession of Oaijeeling by, 26 
—deforestation of, 127 
—early relations with Daijeeling, 
25, 29-30 

—first war with Daijeeling, 30 

—treaty of 1861, 31-32 

Sikkim gneiss, 78 

Sikkimese Bhotias, 57 

Siliguri, 49, 263, 278 

—dispensary at, 75 

—rainfall of, 23 

—sub-jail at, 206-206 

Simana-basti, 6, 163, 173, 265, 278 

Singalila range, 1, 3, 6, 278 

Singla, 163 

Singtom, 278 

Sinilolchu, 230, 278 

Siri cattle, 89 

Siri river, 9 

Sitong, 278 

—cinchona cultivation at, 167 
Sivok, 171, 278 
Sivok river, 8 

Slopes, cultivation of, 82, 84 
Snakes, 19 
Suow, falls of, 20 
Snowy range, 229-230 
Soils, 78 
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—suitable for tea, 97 
Sombari, 164, 247 
—dispensary at, 75 
Sonada, 159, 264, 278 
—brewery at, 201 
Songchonglu, 7 
Spirits 

—conoumption of, 200-201 
—manufacture of, 200 
Stamps, revenue from—See Revenue. 
Statistics of 
—education, 219-220 
—forests, 113 
—indebtedness, 149-157 
—medical, 75 
—rainfall, 23 
St. Paul’s School, 224 
St. Joseph’s College, 225 
Subdivisions of district, 196 
Subha : caste name of Limbus, 53 
Sub-infeudation, 186 
Sub-letting of lands, 182 
Sukha khet land, 138 
Sukiapokhri, 163, 173, 264, 278 
—dispensary at, 76 
Sukna, 278 
Sunuwars, 54 
—dialect of, 59 

T 

Takdah, 93, 183 
Takdah range, 6 
Takvar, 93, 278 
Takvar spur, 7, 229 
Tamang Bhotidb, 52 
Tangbu range, 6 
Tanglu, 5, 265-266, 278 
Tarai 

—agriculture in, 79-80 
annexation of, 30-31 
—area of, 183 
—botany of, 14 
—climate of, 67-68 
—cultivation of tea in, 96, 98 
—education in, 220-221 
—fauna of, 16-16 
—forests in, 116 
—medical aspects of, 67-68 
—material condition of the people, 
143-144 


Tarai population of, 47 
roads of, 174 

—^village communities in, 50 
Tarai Government estate, 183-185 
Tarai Road Committee, 174, 207 
Taxation in municipalities, 168, 211 
Tea 

—blights, 98 
—cultivation of, 97-103 
—culture of, 101 
—extension of, 93-94 
—manuring, 102 
—nurseries, 100 
—planting, 100-101 
—plucking, 103 
—preparation of land, 99-100 
—pruning, 102 
—^varieties of, 97 
Tea gardens 
—buildings 108 
—early, 92-93 
—education on, 218 
—indebtedness of labourers, 147-148 
—number and situation of, 94 
—population of, 43 
—rents of lands, 140 
Tea industry, 91-109 
—development, 94 
—introduction of, 91 
—prospects of, 96 
—present position of, 95-96 
Tea land : rules for the grant of, 
191-192 

Tea, manufacture of, 104-106 
—^fermentation, 104-105 
—packing, 105 
—rolling, 104 
—sifting, 105 
—withering, 104 
Tea planters, 109 
Telegraph offices, 177 
Temperature, 21-22 
Tenants-at-will, land held by, 
185-186 

Tendong, 230, 278 
Tenures of land—See Land 
Tertiary rocks, 11, 13 
Terracing for cultivatioa, 81 
Tlumaa, 205 


Daiieeling-32 
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Thatching grass, 80 
Thikadars, 140 
Tibet, 57 
Tibetans, 57, 59 
Tiger HiU, 6 
Tindharia, 160, 266, 278 
Tirihana, 278 
Tista Bazar, 129 
Tista Bridge, 266 

Tista Forest Division, 111-112, 
119-123 

Tista river, 5, 7-8, 112, 278-279 
—bridge over, 169 
—floods of, 127, 129 
—tributaries of, 7-8 
Tista Valley Road, 171-172 
Titalya, treaty of, 24 
Topography, 1 
Towns, 48, 49 
Trade, 162-163 

Training schools, 215, 216, 219 
—colleges, 227 

Transfer of land in Government 
estetes, 146, 149, 182, 185 
Trees —See Botany and Forests. 
Tumsong, 183 
Tung, 166, 279 

u 

Under-ryots 

—in Kalimpong Government estate, 
182 

—in the Tarai, 186 


urban population—See Population 
Usury, 144-150 

V 

Vaccination, 73 
Vegetables, 86 
Veterinary institutions, 88 
Village communities, 48, 49 
Village police, 205 
Vital statistics, 67-68 

w 

Wages, 140-141 
Waste Land rules, 1859, 190 
—, 1864, 191 
— 1882, 191 

—existing rules, 192-193 
Water supply, 212, 213 
Water-works 

of Darjeeling, 211, 212 
of Kurseong, 213 
Weaving industry, 40, 160 
West Senchal Hill, 6 
West Tista Khas Mahals, 183 
Wheat, 86 

Wild animals, 15, 18 

Y 

Yakha caste, 54 
—dialect of, 59 

z 

Zila school, 223 
















We do not know how 
he was regarded as a 
member of the ics— 
whether a brilliant or a 
mediocre officer. But 
the fact remains that 
the names of many 
Britons of the service 
who were probably 
considered very 
brilliant in their days 
hove altogether been 
forgotten but the name 
and fame of O'Malley 
live on. This is 
because of the fruits of 
his labour of love—the 
Bengal Distiict 
Gazetteer. It is not 
perhaps an 
exaggeration to soy 
that in Bengal the 
name of Mr. O'Malley 
and the Gazetteers 
have become almost 
synonymous. 



